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- S’The annual vofein. of the Publicationg of the Modern Lennines Astocix: 
‘tion of America is issued in .quarterly instalments. It contains. chiefly 
‘articles Which hav been presented at the meetirigs of the Association and ~ -: 
~~ approved for publication by the Editorial Committee.~ Other ‘appropriate 
contributions may be accepted by the Committee, The first number ofeach. 
volume includes, in an Appendix, the Procedings of the last_ Annual Meeting 
of the Association and its Divisions; the fourth number of each volunse 
contains a list of the members of the Agsociation and its Divisions... 
The first seven yolumes of these Publications, constituting the.Old Series, 
ar out of print, but ar beixg reprinted. ~'Velumes I to IV, inclusiv, at 33.00‘ 
each, ar now rédy for delivery. All of the New Series, beginning with 
volume VIII, may be obtaind of the Secretary.’ The subscription for the 
current volume is $3.00, .The price of Single nunibers is $1.00 each. 
Copies of the Report of the Committee of Twely on College Admission 
Requirements may be‘obtaind of the Setretary. The price is ten cents & copy. 
- All communieations shud’ be addrest to s 
a ‘ WILLIAM Guttp Hows, = 
a Secretary of the Associatien, — 
wa 39 =e Btreet, Caahbediige, Mass. 


: The next mesting of the Assotiation wil be held under the aiippices of 
" Vassar College, at Poughkeepsie, N, Y., December 26, 27, 28; 1918,-and the” 
nF next meeting of the Central Division of the Association under the auspices ~ 
of the University of Chicago and Northwestern University, at Chicago, Ill, 
on the same days. Attention is cald-to the regulations erates, on the third - 
page of this cover, — to the amended RG, OE 
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Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 








Carter, Franklin: Richter’s Correspondence 
with a Lady. Some unpublished Letters. 
Hewett, W. T.: The Aims and Methods of 
Collegiate Instruction in Modern Lan- 

guages. 
Primer, Sylvester; The Factitive in German. 
Brandt, H. C. G.: How far should our Teach- 
ing and Text-books have a Scientific Basis? 
von Jagemann, H. C. G.: On the Genitive in 
Old French, 
Hart, J. M.: The College Course in English 
Literature, how it may be improved. 
Fortier, AleGe; The French Language in 
Louisiana and the Negro-French Dialect. 
Painter, F. V. N.;: A Modern Classical Course. 


Hunt, T. W.: The Place of English in the 
College Curriculum. 
Lang, H. R.: The Collective Singular in 


Spanish, 





Carter, Franklin: Study of Modern Lan- 
guages in our Higher Institutions. 

Shepherd, H. E.: The Development of Eng- 
lish Prose from Elizabeth to Victoria. 

Yortier, Aleée; French Literature in Louis- 
lana, 

Garnett, J. M.: The Course in English and 
its Value as a Discipline. 

Super, O. B.: Some Disputed Points in the 

Pronunciation of German. 


Pepper, William: Address of Welcome. 


MacAlister, James: The Study of Modern 
Literature in the Education of our Time. 
Tolman, A. H.: The Style of Anglo-Saxon 

Poetry. 

White, H. S.: The Teaching of a Foreign 
Literature in connection with the Seminary 
System, 

Lang, H. R.: The Face and its Parts in the 
Spanish Proverb and Metaphor. 

Primer, Charleston Provincial- 
isms, 

Fortier, Aleée: Bits of Louisiana Folk-Lore. 

Kroeh, C. F.: Methods of Teaching Modern 

Languages. 


Sylvester : 


Vol. I, 1884-5 (issued 1886). 


Vol. Il, 1886 (issued 1887). $3.00. 


Vol. Ill, 1887 (issued 1888). $3.00. 





$3.00. 


Shepherd, H. E.: A Review of E. Gosse’s 
‘‘From Shakespeare to Pope.” 

Goebel, Jul.: German Classics as a Means of 
Education. 

Gummere, F. B. : What Place has Old English 
Philology in our Elementary Schools? 

Primer, Sylvester: Adjectival and Adverbial 
Relations; their Influence upon the Gov- 
ernment of the Verb. 

McElroy, J. G. R.: The Requirements in 
English for Admission to College. 

Stirzinger, J. J.: Remarks on the Conjuga- 
tion of the Wallonian Dialect. 

von Jagemann, H. C. G.: On the Use of Eng- 
lish in Teaching Foreign Languages. 

Elliott, A. M.: The Realgymnasium Question. 

Proceedings at New York, December 29, 30, 
1884. 

Proceedings at Boston, December, 29, 30, 1885. 





Painter, F. V. N.: Recent Educational Move- 
ments in their Relation to Language Study. 

Thomas, Calvin: The Methods of Wilhelm 
Scherer as a Critic of Faust. 

Todd, H. A.: Guillaume de Dole: an unpub- 
lished Old French Romance. 


Elliott, A. M.: Speech Mixture in French 
Canada, Indian and French. 

Proceedings at Baltimore, December 28, 29, 30, 
1886. 





Karsten, Gustaf: Sprecheinheiten und deren 
Rolle in Lautwandel und Lautgesetz. 

Collitz, Hermann: The Origin of the Teu- 
tonic Weak Preterit. 

Sheldon, E. S.: Some Specimens of a Cana- 
dian French Dialect Spoken in Maine. 

Goebel, Jul.: On Paul’s ‘“Principien der 
Sprachgeschichte.”’ 

Shepherd, H. E. : A Study of Lord Macaulay’s 
English. 

Smyth, A. H.: American Literature in the 
Class-Room. 

Proceedings at Philadelphia, December 28, 29, 

30, 1887. 


















Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 





Vol. IV, 1889. 


Cox, J. D.: Address of Welcome. 

Morris, E. D.: The Language and Literature 
of Wales. 

Easton, M. W.: The Rhetorical Tendency in 
Undergraduate Courses, 

Walter, E. L.: Dante’s Paradiso, 
XXIV-XXVI. 

Garnett, J. M.: Notes on Elizabethan Prose. 

McCabe, Thomas: The Geste of Auberi le 
Bourgoing. 

Shepherd, H. E.: Some Points in the Study 
of English Prose Style. 


Cantos 


$3.00. 


Otto, Rich. : Italo-Keltisches. 

Goebel, Jul.: On the Impersonal Verb. 

Page, F. M.: Italian Poetry and Patriotism 
at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century, 

Greene, H. E.: The Allegory as employed by 
Spenser, Bunyan, and Swift. 

Fischer, Frank: The Stressed Vowels of -Eif- 
ric’s Homilies, Vol. 1. 

Primer, Sylvester: The Huguenot Element in 
Charleston’s Pronunciation. 

Todd, H. A.: La Naissance du Chevalier au 
Cygne. 


Vol. V, 1890. $3.00. 


Eliot, C. W.: Address of Welcome. 

Lowell, J. R.: Address, 

Bell, A. M.: Phonetics, 

Joynes, E. 8.: Reading in Modern Language 
Study. 

Marcou, P. B. : Influence of the Weakness of 
Accent-Stress on Phonetic Change in 
French. 

Matzke, J. E.: Dialektische Eigenthiimlich- 
keiten in der Entwiekelung des mouillier- 
ten Z im Altfranzésischen. 

Kent, C. W.: Of the Use of the Negative by 
Chaucer, with Particular Reference to the 
Particle Ne. 


Vol. Vi, 1891. 


Garland, L. C: Address of Welcome. 

Cook, A. 8.: The Name Cedmon. 

Fruit, J. P.: A Plea for the Study of Litera- 
ture from the sthetic Standpoint. 

Shepherd, H. E. : Some Phases of Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam. 

Babbitt, E. H.: How to use Modern Lan- 
guages as a Means of Mental Discipline. 
Fortier, Aleée; The Acadians of Louisiana 

and their Dialect. 
Gerber, A.: Great Russian Animal Tales, 


Vol. VII, 1892. 


Learned, M. D. : The Saga of Walther of Aqui- 
taine. 

Welling, J. C.: Address of Welcome. 

Spofford, A. R.: The Characteristics of Style. 

Hart, J. M.: James Russell Lowell. 

Kent, C. W.: A Study of Lanier’s Poems. 

Blume, J.: Jean de Mairet. 

Gruener, Gustav: The Genesis of the Charac- 
ters in Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. 

Baskervill, W. M. : Southern Literature. 

Rennert, H. A.; The Spanish Pastoral Ro- 
mances. 


Grandgent, C. H.: Vowel Measurements. 

Francke, Kuno: Modern Ideas in the Middle 
Ages. 

Primer, Sylvester: The 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Schmidt-Wartenberg, H. M.: 

Passionsspiel des Mittelalters. 

Tolman, A. H.: Shakespeare’s Part in The 
Taming of the Shrew, 

Dodge, D. K.: A Bibliography of Danish and 
Swedish Dictionaries, together with a brief 
Account of Danish Lexicography. 

Proceedings at Cambridge, December 26, 27, 
28, 1889. 


Pronunciation of 


Ein Tiroler 


$3.00. 


Garnett, J. M.: The Translation of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry. 

Davidson, Charles: The Phonology of the 
Stressed Vowels of Beowulf. 

McLean, L. M.: The Riming System of Alex- 
ander Pope. 

Primer, Sylvester: Dialectical Studies in West 
Virginia. 

Brown, C. 8., Jr. 
Tennessee. 

Proceedings at Nashville, December 29, 30, 
31, 1890. 


$3.00. 


Logie, Thomas: Phonology of the Patois of 
Cachy (Somme). 

Kriiger, A. G.: An Italian Metrical Version 
of the Knight of the Swan, 

Armstrong, J. L.: The Gerund in Nineteenth- 
Century English. 

Chamberlain, A. F.: The Use of Diminutives 
in -ing by Some Writers in Low German 
Dialects. 

Both-Hendriksen, Louise; Ignored Resources 
of French Literature. 

Proceedings at Washington, December 28, 29 
30, 31, 1891. 


Other Dialectical Forms in 
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Vol. VIII, 1893. 


Schénfeld, H.: Die Bezichung der Satire Ra- 
belais’ zu Erasmus’ Encomium Moriae und 
Colloquia, 

Harper, G. M.: The Legend of the Holy Grail. 

Menger, L. E.: The Historical Development of 
the Possessive Pronouns in Italian. 

Smith, C. A.: The Order of Words in Anglo- 
saxon. 

Ross, C. H. : The Absolute Participle in Middle 
and Modern English. 

Matzke, J. E.: On the Source of the Italian 
and English Idioms meaning ‘‘ To take time 
by the forelock,” with special reference to 
Bojardo’s Orlando Innamorato, Bk. ii, cantos 
Vil-1X. 


Vol. IX, 1894, 


Smith, K. F.: An Historical Study of the 
Werwolf in Literature. 

Bruce, J, D.: The Anglo-Saxon Version of the 
Book of Psalms commonly known as the 
Paris Psalter, 

Price, T. R.: A Study of Shakspeare’s Dra- 
matic Method. 

Rennert, Hugo A.. Lope de Vega’s ‘ Comedia,’ 
Sin Seereto No Ay Amor, 

Karsten, Gustaf E.: The Psychological Basis 

of Phonetic Law and Analogy. 


Vol. X, 1895. 


Lewis, E. 8.: Guernsey: its People and Dia- 
lect. 

Francke, Kuno: The Social Aspect of Early 
German Romanticism, 

Sherman, L. A.: Shakespeare’s First Prin- 
ciples of Art. 

Tupper, Fred., Jr.: Anglo-Saxon Deg-Mal. 

Emerson, O. F.: A parallel between the Middle 
English poem Patience, and an Early Latin 
poem attributed to Tertullian. 

Scott, Mary A.: Elizabethan Translations 

from the Italian: the titles of such works 


Vol. XI, 1896. New 


Page, F. M.: Fausto, A Gaucho Poem. 

Grandgent, C. H.: Warmpth. 

Perry, Bliss: Fiction as a College Study. 

Marden, C. C.: The Phonology of the Span- 
ish Dialect of Mexico City. 

Marsh, A. R.: The Comparative Study of 
Literature. 

Hatfield, J. T.: John Wesley’s Translations 
of German Hymns. 

Tolmen, A. H.: Notes on Macbeth. 

Gruner, Gustav: The Nébelungenlied and 
Sage in Modern Poetry. 

Schmidt, F. G. G.: Historie von einem Rit- 
ter, wie er buesset. 

Schipper, J.: ber Goethe’s Sonette. 

Price, T. R.: Troilus and Criseyde: a study 
in Chaucer’s method of narrative con- 
struction. 

Wood, F. A.: The Dialect of the Hilde- 
brandslied. 











New Series, Vol. Il. $3.00. 


New Series, Vol. Il. 














New Series, Vol. I. $3.00. 


Primer, S. : kening’s Development with spe- 
cial reference to his Nathan the Wise, 

Dodge, D. K.: An Apocryphal Letter of St. 
Augustine to Cyril and a Life of St. Jerome, 
translated into Danish. Cod. Reg. 1586, 4to, 
Ge. Kong. Saml., Copenhagen. With an 
Introduction and Glossary of the Proper 
Names and the Obsolete Words and Forms, 

von Jagemann, H. C. G.: Notes on the Lan- 
guage of J. G. Schottel. 

Greene, H. E.: A Grouping of Figures of 
Speech, based upon the Principle of their 
Effectiveness. 

Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the Association. 


Faust, A. B.: Unpublished Letters of Charles 
Sealsfield. 

Hanscom, Elizabeth D. : The Argument of the 
Vision of Piers Plowman, 

Matzke, J. E.: On the Pronunciation of the 
French Vowels in, ain, ein in the xvi and 
xvii Centuries. 

Bruner, J. D.: The Phonology of the Pistojese 
Dialect. 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Meeting 
of the Association. 






























$3.00. 


now first collected and arranged, with an- 
notations. 

Collitz, H.: Two modern German Etymologists. 

Menger, L. E.: ‘Free’? and “Checked” 
Vowels in Gallic Popular Latin. 

Gorrel, J. H.+ Indirect Discourse In Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Coblentz, H. E. : A Rime-Index to the “ Parent 
Cycle’ of the York Mystery Plays and of a por- 
tion of the Woodkirk Conspiracio et Capito, 

Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting 

of the Association. 



























Series, Vol. IV. $3.00. 


Marcou, P. B.: The origin of the rule for- 
bidding hiatus in French verse. — 

Voss, Ernst: Antwurt vnd Klag mit Ent- 
schuld Doctor Murners wider Bru- 
Oder Michel Stifel. 

Manly, J. M.: Marco Polo and the Squire’s 


Tale. 

Smith, C. A.: Shakespeare’s Present Indica- 
tive s-Endings with Plural Subjects: 
a study of the grammar of the First 
Folio. 

Scott, Mary A: Elizabethan Translations 
from the Italian: the titles of such works 
now first collected and arranged, with 
annotations. 

Proccedi of the Thirteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of Association. 

Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of 
the Central Division of the Association. 


Vol. XII, 1897. New Series, Vol. V. $3.00. 


Mather, F. J., Jr.: King Ponthus and the 
Fair Sidone. (MS. Digby 185, Bodleian 
Library. Editio princeps, with facsimile.] 

Dede, R. E. N.: Spenser’s imitations from 
A 


osto. 
Blackburn, F. A.: The Christian coloring 
in the Beowulf. 
Wilkens, Frederick H.: The manuscript or- 
thography, and dialect of the Hildebrands- 


Rennert, Hugo A.: Some unpublished poems 
of Fernan Perez Guzman. 

Thomas, Calvin: Literature and Personality. 

Hempel, George: Learnéd and learn’d. 


Northrup, Clark 8.: A study of the metrical 
structure of the Middle English poem 


Pearl. 
Todd, H. A.: Gaston Paris: Romance philol- 
and member of the French Academy. 
—_,, seaeer: Pastoral influence in the 
English Drama. 
Goebel, pula: On the Original form of the 


d. 
Pressed athe | aga Annual Meet- 
ing o e Association. 
roceedings of the Second Annual Meeting 
7 of the Central Division of the Association. 



























Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 





Vol. XIII, 1898. 


Matzke, John E.: The question of Free and 
Checked Vowels in Gallic Popular Latin. 

Scott, Mary A.: Elizabethan Translations 
from the Italian: the titles of such works 
now first collected and arranged, with anno- 
tations. 

Tolman, A. H.: 
Hamlet. 

Cook. Albert S.: 
Philology. 

McKenzie, K.: A Sonnet ascribed to Chiaro 
Davanzati and its place in Fable Litera- 


ture. 
Schelling, F. E.: 
School. 
Hatfield, J. T.: The Earliest Poems of Wil- 
helm Miiller. 
Fulton, Edward: On translating Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry. 


A View of the Views about 


The Province of English 


Ben Jonson and the Classical 


Vol. XIV, 1899. 


Campbell, Killis: A Study of the Romance of 
the Seven Sages with special reference to the 
Middle English Versions. 

Hewett, W. T.: A Study of Goethe’s Printed 
Text: Hermann und Dorothea. 

Schmidt-Wartenberg, H.: Zum Speculum Hu- 
manae Salvationis. 

Mead, William E.: Color in Old English Poetry. 

Grandgent, C. H.: From Franklin to Lowell. 
A cy! of New England pronunciation. 

Smith, C. Alphonso: The Work of the Modern 
Language Association of America. 

Marcou, P. B.: Are French Poets Poetical ? 

Ford, J. D. M.: Luis De Leon, the Spanish 
Poet, Humanist, and Mystic. 

Garnett, James M.: The Latin and the Anglo- 
Saxon Juliana, 


New 


Vol. XV, 1900. 


Todd, H. "A.: La Vie de Sainte Catherine 
d’Alezandrie as —_ in the Paris 
manoscript of La Clayette 

J ann, H. C. G. von: " Philology and 

rism 


Smith, C. Alphonso: Interpretative Syntax. 

Thorndike, A. H.: Influence of the Court 
Masques on the Drama, 1608-15. 

Schofield, W. H.: The Lays of Graelent and 
Lanval, and the Story of Wayland. 

Tupper, J. W.: A Study of Pope’s Imita- 
tions of Horace. 

Hemp], George: The M?jebro Runic Stone, 
and the Runic he --~ for ng. 

McKnight, G. ermanic Elements in 
the Story of Ring Horn. 

Schelling, F. E.: Tom Tyler and his Wife. 


Vol. XVI, 1901. New 
Fuller, H. De W.: The Sources of Titus An- 


dronicus. 
Baker, G. P.: ‘“ Titus and Vespacia” and 
Henslowe’s 


“Titus and Ondronicus” in 
Diar 


Price, "Thomas R.: The New Function of 
Modern Language Teaching. 
Faust, A. e Problematic Hero in 
German Fiction. 
Carruth, W. H.: Lessing’s Treatment 4 the 
Story of the Rin , and its Teachi 
Hatfield, J. T.: A Note on the Prison-S< 
in Goethe’s Faust. 
Home of the 


Collitz, Hermann: The 
Heliand. 

Callaway, M., aos The Appositive Participle 
in —— 

Weeks, spanends The Primitive Prise d’0- 
range. 


New Series, Vol. VI. 


Series, Vol. VII. 


New Series, Vol. VIII. 


$3.00. 


Tappan, Eve M.: The Poetry of Nicholas 

reton, 

Woodbridge, Elizabeth: Boccaccio’s Defense 
of Poetry, as contained in the fourteenth 
book of the De Genealog gia Deorum, 

Bothne, Gisle: The Language of Modern 
Norway. 

Bruce, J. D.: De Ortu Waluuanii: an Arthu- 
rian romance now first edited from the 
Cottonian Ms. Faustina B. VI, of the British 
Museum. 

Hulme, W. H.: The Old English V 
the Gospel of Nicodemus. 

Kélbing, E.: Ein Beitrag zur Kritik der 
Romantischen Sagas. 

Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of 
the Central Division of the Association. 


$3.00. 


Wood, Francis A. : The Semasiology of Words 
for ‘Smell’ and ‘See.’ 

Bright, James W.: Proper Names in Old 
English Verse. 

Hart, J. M.: Nicholas Grimald’s 
Redivivus, 

Hempl, George : a, Pickle, and Kippe 

Napier, A. S.: A hitherto unnoticed Mic ‘ile 

English manuscript of the Seven Sages. 

Scott, Mary A.: Plizabethan Translations 
from the Italian : the titles of such works 
now first collected and arranged, with anno- 
tations. 

Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting 
of the Central Division of the Association. 


$3.00. 


Merrill, Katherine: Characterization in the 
beginning of rey & Pendennis 

Henneman, he Episodes in Shake- 
speare’s I. ok, Vi. 

Goebel Julius: The Germanic Suffix -ar-ja 

Bruce, J. Douglas: Vita Meriadoci. An Ar- 
thurian Romance now first edited from 
the Cottonian MS. Faustina B. VI. of 
the British Museum. 

Kittredge, G. L.: The Friar’s Lantern an‘! 
Friar Rush. 

Florer, W. W.: Gender-change from Midd! 
High German to Luther, as seen in the 
1545 edition of the Bible. 

Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual 
Meeting of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting ©! 
the Central Division of the Association. 


Yersion of 


Christus 


Series, Vol. IX. $3.00. 


Warren, F. M.: On the Latin Sources of 
Thébes and Enéas. 
Mead, W. E.: The Prologue of the Wife of 


Bath’s Tale. 

Schofield, W. H.: Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale. 

Kitt , G. L.: A Friend of Chaucer’s. 

Ford, J. D. M.: English Influence upon 
Spanish Literature in the Early Part of 
the Nineteenth Century. 

Fletcher, R. H.: Two Notes on the Historia 
Regum Britanniae ot Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. 

Scott, Mary Augusta: The Book # the 
Courtyer. A possible source of Benedick 
and Beatrice 

Northrup, C. 8.: Dialogus inter C et 
Animam. A Fragment and a T tion. 

Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. 








Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


Vol. XVII, 1902. New Series, Vol. X. $3.00. 


Morris, Edgar Coit: On the Date and Com- 
position of The Old Law. 

Grandgent, C, H.: Cato and Elijah. A Study 
in Dante. 

Sheldon, E. 8.: Practical Philology. 

Carruth, W. H.: Fate and Guilt in Schiller’s 
Die Braut von Messina, 

Thorndike, Ashley H.: The Relations of Ham- 
let to Contemporary Revenge Plays. 

Baldwin, Charles Sears: The Literary Influ- 
ence of Sterne in France. 

Hoyt, Prentiss C.: The Home of the Beves Saga. 

Lawrence, W. W.: First Riddle of Cynewulf. 

Schotield, William Henry : Signy’s Lament. 

Thomas, Calvin: The Amelioration of our 
Spelling. 


Hooker, Elizabeth Robbins: The Relation of 
Shakespeare to Montaigne. 

Cook, Albert 8.: Notes on the Ruthwell Cross, 

Hatfield, James Taft: Scholarship and the 
Common wealth. 

Weeks, Raymond: Aimer le Chétif. 

Haas, Albert: The Comedies of J. C. Kriiger. 

Matzke, John E.: Contributions to the History 
of the Legend of Saint George, with Special 
Reference to the Sources of the French, 
+ and Anglo-Saxon Metrical Ver- 
sions. 

Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting 
of the Central Division of the Association. 


Vol. XVIII, 1903. New Series, Vol. XI. $3.00. 


Schofield, William Henry: The Story of Horn 
and Rimenhild. 

Fletcher, R. H.: Some Arthurian Fragments 
froin Fourteenth Century Chronicles. 

Hempl, George: The Runic Inscription on the 
Isle of Wight Sword. 

Matzke, John E.: Contributions to the History 
of the Legend of Saint George, with Special 
Reference to the Sources of the French, 
German, and Angio-Saxon Metrical Ver- 
sions, 

Petersen, Kate O.: Chaucer and Trivet. 

schwill, Rudolph: The Comedias of Diego 
Ximénez de Enciso. 

Tupper, Frederick, Jr., The Holme Riddles 
(Ms. Harl. 1960). 

Schinz, Albert: Literary Symbolism in France. 

Brown, Carleton F.: Cynewulf and Alcuin. 

—— Ek. S8.: The Fable Referred to in 
Aliscans, 

McKenzie, Kenneth: The Symmetrical struct- 
ure of Dante’s Vita Nuova, 


Vol. XIX, 1904. New 


Gruener, Gustav: Notes on the Influence of 
k. T. A. Hoffmann upon Edgar Allan Poe, 

Mott, Lewis F. : The Position of the Soliloquy 

_‘' To be or not to be” in A/amlet. 

Kerr, W. A. R.: Le Cercle d’ Amor. 

Comfort, W. W.: Essential Difference Between 
a Chanson de geste and a Roman d’ Aventure. 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey: The relation of 
the Seventeenth Century Character to the 
Periodical Essay. 

Brown, C. F.: The Author of The Pearl, Consid- 
ered in the Light of his Theological Opinions. 

Schofield, William Henry: The Nature and 
Fabric of The Pearl. 

Rice, Carl C.: The Etymology of the Romance 
Words for “‘ To Go.” 

Meisnest, F. W.: Lessing and Shakespeare. 

Scott, Fred Newton : The Most Fundamental 
Differentia of Poetry and Prose. 


Cook, Mabel Priscilla: Indico Legno. 

Hills, E. C. : Notes on Canadian French. 

Whitaker, Lemuel: Michael Drayton as a 
Dramatist. 
Baldwin, Edw. C.: The Relation of the Eng- 
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XI1.—BOCCACCIO, HANS SACHS, AND 
THE BRAMBLE BRIAR 


Of the British ballads not included in Child’s English i 
and Scottish Popular Ballads one of the most interesting 
is that which, following the example of Professor Tolman’s 











$ 
correspondent,! I shall call The Bramble Briar. Altho in ; 
poetic quality it is inferior even to that broadside version iH 
of Chevy Chase the serious discussion of which in the ay 






Spectator provoked the raillery of Wagstaffe, yet I have 
ventured to deal with it here at some length; for it is 






interesting not only because of its possible relation to i 

Boeeaccio, Hans Sachs, and Keats, but in itself. It is a a 
. . eg 

fairly clear instance of what to some expounders of ballad s 





doctrine is a contradiction in terms: it is a traditional 





vulgar ballad. 

I 
The traditional character of The Bramble Briar is 
evidenced by what we know of its distribution and by 











24. H. Tolman, Some Songs Traditional in the United States,~ 
Journal of Amer. Folk-Lore, xxtx, p. 168. , 
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the nature of the copies that have come to record. Six 
of these are American and four British. The first to be 
published was Bruton Town, which appeared as No. 12 
in Mr. Cecil Sharp’s Folk Songs from Somerset in 1904.? 
The next was Miss Katherine Pettit’s Kentucky version, 
The Lonesome Valley, in the Journal of American Folk- 


Lore in 1907.* I printed a version from Missouri, The 
Merchant's Daughter, in the Sewanee Review in April, 


1911.4 Later in the same year Professor H, G. Shearin 
published in the same journal a copy from Kentucky, 
The Apprentice Boy,® differing considerably from Miss 
Pettit’s. In 1911 appeared also a second British version, 
The Brake o’ Briars, reported by Miss Alice E. Gillington 
from the singing of New Forest gvpsies.® In 1915 Miss 
Luey Broadwood published a Hertfordshire version, Lord 
Burling’s Sister, in the Journal of the Folk Song Society," 
and with it * Mr. Sharp printed a second Somerset version, 
In Strawberry Town. Yn 1916 Professor Tolman printed 
one stanza of a version in his possession from Ohio, The 
Bramble Briar.’ Finally, Mr. Sharp has kindly sent me 


?I have used the more exact record of the text, as he took it down 
from the singing of a Mrs. Overd at Longport in Somerset in August, 
1904, given in the Journal of the Folk Song Society, 1, p. 42. 

* Ballads and Rhymes from Kentucky, ed. by G. L. Kittredge, 
J. A F.-L., XX, pp. 259 f. 

*The Vulgar Ballad, Sew. Rev., X1x, pp. 222 f. 

* British Ballads in the Cumberland Mountains, ibid., pp. 321 f. 

*Songs of the Open Road, pp. 10f. Only the last seven of the 
twelve stanzas belong to The Bramble Briar; the first five are a form 
of A Brisk Young Country Lady. 

"J. P. 8. 8., v, pp. 123 f. 

* Ibid., pp. 126 f. 

°J. A. P.-L, XX1xX, p. 169. Secured for him by Miss Mary 0. Eddy 
from Miss Jane Goon of Perryville, Ohio. Professor Tolman has 
kindly sent me a complete copy of this version for use in the present 
article. 
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two versions out of several that he has noted recently in 
the Southern mountains,'® which he calls In Seaport Town. 

A glance at the texts will show that these are all one 
ballad.!! Some of the versions are more complete than 
others, and three of the English and one of the American 
copics have changed the denouement, which I take to have 
been originally as in A I-V (and B I?); but all agree in 
the plot of the brothers to entice their sister’s lover, the 
“servant man,” into the forest under the pretext of a 
hunting party, his murder there in a lonely spot, the 
girl’s anxious inquiry when they return without him, the 
revelation of the deed by the ghost of the murdered man 
appearing to her in a dream,'* her journey next day to 
the place indicated, and her passion of love and grief over 
the corpse. Nor is it only in the story that the essential 


“ Since this paper was written Mr. Sharp has published his admir- 
able collection, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians 
(Putnam, N. Y., 1917). In Seaport Town (No. 38) is represented 
by one text fuller than A V and the beginnings of three others—all 
from North Carolina. 

"Pp. 376 ff. For convenience of reference I have numbered the 
several versions as follows: 

American versions— 

A I: The Apprentice Boy (Shearin). 

A II: The Bramble Briar (Tolman). 

A III: The Lonesome Valley (Pettit). 

A IV: The Merchanit’s Daughter (Belden). 
A V: In Seaport Town 1 (Sharp). 

A VI: In Seaport Town 2 (Sharp). 

British versions— 

B I: Lord Burling’s Sister (Broadwood). 
B IL: In Strawberry Town (Sharp). 


B III: Bruton Town (Sharp). 
B IV: The Brake o’ Briars (Gillington). 


™The lack of this item in A VI is doubtless a mere failure of 
memory on the part of the singer. 
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identity of the various copies appears. The meter is the 
same in all; and tho there are comparatively few lines that 
are identical in all ten of the copies, there is scarcely a line 
or phrase that is not found in two, three, or more of the 
versions. Thus “ briars”” mark the scene of the murder in 
A I, II, VI, B I-IV; the corpse is disfigured by “ gores of 
blood ” (“a score of blood,” “ a gore of bled, “ great drops 
of blood ’’) in all except the defective A VI and BI (the 
latter has instead “ dressed all in his bloody coat”); the 
dead lover is the “ dearest bosom friend of mine” in A I, 
III, “ dear beloved friend of mine” in A IV, “ darling 
bosom friend of mine” in A V, “ boldest friend of mine ” 
in B IT, “some true lover a friend of mine” in B II, “a 
dear bosom friend of mine” in B IV, “the daughter’s 
dearest dear” in A VI; the brothers arouse their sister’s 
suspicion on their return from the murder by whispering 
together in A I-III and B I; they resent her inquiries in 
A I(?), Il, BI, IT; she tells them, upon her return home, 
that they both “ shall swing” or “ be hung,” A I-V, BT; 
ete. Indeed a single reading of the texts puts their unity 
beyond the need of argument. The American versions 
are on the whole fuller, and nearer to one another than 
to the British versions, all but one of them having retained, 
for one thing, the death of the brothers by shipwreck, which 
is lost in the British versions; yet a comparison of the 
texts forbids the assumption of a distinct American form 
of the ballad. The girl’s determination to die at her lover’s 
grave, with which B IT and IIT conclude, appears also 
as the conclusion of A VI; her return and denunciation 
of her brothers, which is a feature of A I-V, appears also 
in BI. Lines and phras:s lacking in some of the American 
copies appear in one or more of the British versions. Thus 
“his lips were salty as any brine,” lacking in A IT, is 
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found in B 1; “ we'll send him hither (headlong in) to his 
grave ” of A II, LV, V, wanting in A I, ILI, VI, appears 
in b II, 111; the description of the place where the slain 
man is buried as a “ ditch,” which is found in only one 
of the British versions, is likewise found in one of the 
American versions. ‘These instances are suflicient to show 
that the several copies stand, in general, independently 
related to some common original, and cannot be grouped 
gencalogically. It should be noted, however, that the 
parents’ worry over the violent character of their two sons 
(B Il and 111), and the girl’s use of a handkerchief to 
wipe the eyes of her dead lover (B II-l1V), are not found 
in any of the American versions; and that the death of 
the brothers by shipwreck, found in all the American 
versions but one, is unknown to the British versions.'* 

If it is clear that all ten of the versions point back to 
a common original, it is no less clear, from the many and 
wide differenccs in the texts, that they have come down by 
oral tradition thru a considerable number of mouths, if 
not thru a considerable period of time. No printed copy 
of the ballad has been found. If it had been issued by the 
balled press, as was The Constant Farmer's Son (another 
ballad on the same theme of which more will be said later), 
we may assume that its text would have continued little 
changed. The Constant Farmer's Son was still sung in 
Sussex a few vears ago,’ and probably is sung there yet, 


* BI, however, in which the girl, instead of dying on her lover’s 
grave, returns to denounce her brothers, probably lacks this feature 
only by lapse of memory. BIV has a conclusion of its own: the 
girl poisons herself and her brothers, and “ All four of them in one 
grave do lie "—a dénouement which may plausibly be credited to the 
gypsies from whom this version was recorded. The word “ brake,” 
also (B II-IV), is not found in the American versions. 

* Journal of the Folk Song Society, 1, p. 160. 
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in much the same form in which it issued from the presses 
of Catnach, Such, Taylor, and others in the first half of 
the last century. Lf Zhe Bramble Lriar had circulated as 
a stall ballad or in popular song books like The s'orget- 
Me-Not Songster it would not be altogether surprising to 
find it alive in the mouths of the people in places as wide 
apart as the Cumberland mountains and the New Forest,— 
tho we should expect it to hold rather closely to the printed 
form. In the apparcnt absence of such means of com- 
munication, and in view of the wide variations in the text, 
one is inclined to account for its existence among the 
mountaineers of Kentucky and the Ozarks by supposing 
it to be a part of their English inheritance, brought by 
their ancestors when they came to this country in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century. 


Lhe Bramble Briar is, however, of a very diiferent 


quality from the ballads in Child’s collection. For one 
thing, the text in nearly all copies is extremely corrupt. 
Some of the texts of our recognized poetic ballads have 
of course suffered in tradition; but in general a ballad 
that has flourished long and widely in the hearts of the 
people, tho it may retain archaic expressions, embody 
misapprehensions, and resort to folk etymologies, is not 
likely to show the kind of cruden:ss—the bad grammar 
and false diction, amounting frequently to unintelligi- 
bility—that marks most of the versions of 7'he Bramble 
Briar. Lord Thomas, The Yellow Golden Tree, and The 
Old Man in the North Countree?* are ballads that have 
come down by oral tradition for some generations in this 
country, and they do not commonly show such corruptions 
as “an apprentice bound boy from all danger,” “a pren- 


*I. e., Lord Thomas and Fair Annet, The Golden Vanity, and The 
Twa Sisters, Nos. 73, 286, and 10 in Child. 
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tice fond from a far intender,” “all of this was to the 
same,” 

A day of hunting whilst prepared, 

Thorny woods and valleys where briars grow; 

And there they did this young man a-murder, 

And into a brake his fair body thrown. 


The Bramble Briar has come to us not simply by tradition 
but by distinctly illiterate tradition. In short, to use 
terms which, unsatisfactory as they are, have come to have 
a fairly definite denotation, it is a ‘vulgar’ rather than 
a * popular’ ballad. 

Structurally and stylistically it conforms to the vulgar 
ballad type. The verse—quatrains of four-beat lines, the 
first and third lines with feminine endings—is common 
in vulgar balladry but rarely if ever found in Child’s 
volumes." The Bramble Briar shows, further, no trace 
of a refrain; it makes no use of formulas of question and 


answer, has no series, no incremental repetition,’’ and 
none of the familiar ballad commonplaces. There are no 
gaps in the action, any more than in Boceaccio’s story ; 
-ach step is related in chronological order and the sequence 
of events is duly explained. The following is the very 
reverse of what Professor Gummere has taught us to 
recognize as the ballad way of telling a story: 


“It is the verse form of The Drowsy Sleeper, The Silver Dagger, 
Little Sparrow, Lord Bateman, William Taylor, and many ballads on 
the theme of the returned lover, such as The Sweetheart in the Army, 
John Reilly, and William Hall, A hasty glance at the one-volume 
edition of Child showed no ballad in which this verse form was car- 
ried thru consistently. Bonnie Annie (No. 24) is in four-beat 
couplets with feminine endings. 

"Such repetition as it has, e. g. the stanza about the high hills 
and valleys (or mountains) that occurs twice in A I-IV, the corre- 
sponding matter in BI and IV, the “gores of blood” in BII and 
III, seems due merely to inertia; it has little in common with the 
repetition in Babylon or in Lord Randal. 
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One night while they were sitting courting 
He[r] two brother[s] chanced to overhear; 
They said this courtship should soon be ended, 
We will send him headlong into his grave. 


And for to conclude this bloody murder, 

These two villains hunting did go; 

And upon the salome they loaved and flattered 
Along with them hunting to go. 


They traveled over high hills and mountains, 
Through lonely valleys that were unknown, 
Until they came to the bramble briar, 
And there they did him kill and thrown. 
All, stzs. 3-5. 


Such ..arrative merit as the ballad has is due not to the 
method of ‘leaping and lingering’ but to rapidity and 
directness and the proper emphases—qualities which it 
shares with Boccaccio’s prose. 

The Bramble Briar, then, may fairly be called a tradi- 
tional vulgar ballad: vulgar in structure, diction, narrative 
method; traditional on the ground of its appearance in 


widely separated regions and with wide and various differ- 
ences in text with apparently no help from print. Before 


attempting to account for its somewhat anomalous siatus 
it will be well to consider the question of its relation to 
certain literary treatments of the same theme. Its rela- 
tion to the stall ballad of The Constant Farmer’s Son can 
most conveniently be treated last. 


II 


The general likeness in plot between The Bramble Briar 
and Boccaccio’s story of the pot of basil, Decameron, tv, 5, 
is, of course, apparent. But it does not follow that the 
English ballad must be derived from the Decameron. As 
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Professor Kittredge has pointed out,'® the ballad lacks 
what was for Boccaccio and Keats and is for us the dis- 
tinctive element of that story, the romantic pathos of the 
girl’s planting her dead lover’s head in a flower-pot and 
watering it with her tears. The general resemblance in 
plot might plausibly be accounted for on the supposition 
that Boccaccio and the balladist alike had used some 
popular story current in both countries. And even if that 
explanation is rejected as unlikely, there remains the 
question, suggested by Miss Broadwood,’® whether the 
ballad may not be derived from the Decameron at second 
hand thru Hans Sachs, who turned Boceaccio’s story into 
German verse of a popular character in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. There is even the possibility of derivation thru 
Keats’s Isabella, tho the character of Keats’s poem and the 
presumptive age of the ballad conspire to rule this sugges- 
tion out of the probabilitics. Let us consider first the 
argument for direct derivation (thru the medium, of 
course, of an English translation) from the Decameron. 
Deferring, for the present, consideration of the main 
difference between Boccaccio’s narrative and the English 
ballad, I believe that a careful examination of the two will 
reveal resemblances of such a character as to make the 
theory of independent origin difficult to maintain. The 
killing of a girl’s lover by her brothers is familiar enough 
in traditional balladry;°° apprentices and merchants’ 





“In his notes to Professor Tolman’s article, J. A. F.-L., xx1x, 
p. 168. 

*In a note on this ballad in Folk Songs from Somerset. 

*E. g., The Cruel Brother, Clerk Saunders, The Bent Sae Brown, 
The Braes 0 Yarrow. When I printed ATV and The Constant Farm- 
er’s Son in the Sewanee Review in 1911, Mr. Wm. MacMath of Edin- 
burgh wrote to me: “It would not greatly surprise me if The Con- 
stant Farmer’s Son and The Merchant’s Daughter should be found to 
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daughters are favorite subjects: for street ballads; and 
ghosts are not unknown. But the combination of these 
elements in 7'‘he Bramble Briar is unusual. Where else in 
English balladry are a merchant’s sons the exponents of 
cruel and treacherous family pride? In the multitudinous 
stall ballads about the love of a merchant’s daughter for 
sailor, soldier, or apprentice it is the father, not a brother, 
that stands in the way of the lovers; and he does not resort 
to assassination by his own hands, but contents himself, in 
true business man’s fashion, with giving a hint to the press 
gang (in countless rehashings of the female sailor theme), 
or at most kills the lover—or the girl herself *‘—in a sud- 
den burst of passion. There is a cool, calculating malignity 
about the procedure of these brothers that is rather Latin 
than English. 


have an allinity with The Braes o Yarrow”; and he pointed out 
particularly that in versions J, K, L of that ballad the lover is a 
“ servant lad in Gala.” The Braces o Yarrow does indeed show what 
the popular ballad makes of such a theme. ‘There is social inequality 
between the lovers in most of the versions; those in which the man 
is a “servant lad” have not a little of the vulgar ballad quality; 
but he is nowhere presented as in the service of the girl’s brothers. 
And despite his social status the lover is heroic; he fights against 
heavy odds, disposing in proper ballad fashion of all his assailants 
(nine in most versions) save one, who gets in behind him or over- 
comes him when exhausted by the length of the contest. Either the 
fight is agreed upon beforehand between the combatants (A, B, C, D, 
E, F, H, I) or the girl’s father sends the lover forth to fight for her 
hand (J, K, L), or the girl herself (whether intentionally or not is 
not clear) betrays him into an ambush (M, N). In The Bramble 
Briar, on the other hand, as in the Decameron, there is no fighting; 
the lover is simply and suddenly murdered, and the telling of it is 
as brief as the doing. There is in several of the versions of The 
Braes o Yarrow a foreboding dream, but no revelation by a ghost. 
For the girl’s behavior afterwards see below, Note 63. 

™E. g. in The London Merchant (Pitts). Most commonly, how- 
ever, these street ballads of the merchant’s daughter end with the 
father blessing the wilful pair. 
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Enumerated, the points of likeness between the ballad 
and Bocecaccio’s story are: 

1. A merchant's ** daughter in love with and loved by 
a dependant of the family—an “apprentice boy,” a 
‘servant man.”” Whether “salome” in A II in a corrup- 
tion of “sailor” or of “salesman” or of neither,”* I do 
not know; but in any case the fact that this “ prentice 
boy ” or “ servant man ” ** * plowed the victories all over 
the main,” ‘‘ plowed the ocean” (AJII), “crossed the 
ocean” (A I),?° points to a merchant’s factor or super- 
cargo, which is close to what Lorenzo appears to have 


>”) 
been. “ Avevano... questi tre fratelli in uno lor 


fondaco un giovinctto pisano chiamato Lorenzo, che tutti 
i lor fatti guidava e faceva.” He is called a “ factor ” in 
the English translation of 1820. 
2. The lovers are overheard *° by one of her brothers.** 
3. Instead of taking vengeance on the spot he reports to 
his brother,** and they plan together to murder the young 
man. 


“The opening is lacking in AV and BI and IV. In BII and 
IIIT the father has become a farmer under the influence of countless 
stall ballads glorifying the farmer’s life. In B I the brother is a 
lord. 

* Miss Goon, being questioned upon this point by Miss Eddy, 
averred that “it is the name of the man that these two brothers 
killed,” but darkened counsel by adding that it is a “a feminine 
name from the Hebrew Solomon.” 

*He is a “servant man” in all the versions and a 
AT, II, IV. 

*“ A raging sea there for to sail” (ATIII), unintelligible as it 
stands, is probably a vague reminiscence of the same idea. 

*“One day” (AI), “one night” (AII), “one evening” (A 
IV-VI). 

<The oldest brother” (A 1), “he[r] two brother[s]” (A II), 
“her brothers” (AIV,V), “her oldest brother” (AVI), a brother 
in BI,II, III. This part of the story has been elided in BIV; see 
note 6, above. Boccaccio has: “il maggior de’ fratelli.” 

* Only one version of the ballad, A VI, agrees with Boceaccio in 


“ 


prentice ” in 
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4. Their plan is to beguile him, on pretence of a pleasure 


excursion,”” to a lonely spot *° and there murder him and 
hide the body. The execution of the plan is related with 
the utmost brevity both in the Decameron and in the ballad. 
5. The brothers’ behavior toward Lorenzo while they 
plot his destruction is also noted in the ballad.*? 
6. The girl questions her brothers when they return 


without her lover, and they answer her harshly (see below). 
7. While she weeps alone upon her bed,** her lover’s 


giving the girl three brothers; in the others she has two. But the 
three brothers have no distinct functions in the plot; all that the 
action demands is that there shall be more than one, so that they may 
be seen plotting together. Two brothers will do as well here as 
three; and Keats, who professedly drew his story from Boccaccio, 
gives Isabella two brothers, not three. 

*In the ballad, a hunting party; Boccaccio says simply: “ sem- 
bianti faccendo d’andare fuori della citta a diletto.” 

**Un luogo molto solitario e rimoto”’; “a lonesome valley ” 
(AI, 111), “ the bramble briar ” (AIL), “a lonesome desert” (AIV), 
“that lonesome valley” (AV), “a ditch ... where only bush and 
briars grew” (BI), “a brake... where briars grow” (BII, III), 
“down in those woods where briars grow, ... in the brake of bri- 
ars” (BIV). The place is also described as “a patch of briars ” in 
a variant line of ATI. 

*““ Cianciando e ridendo con Lorenzo come usati erano”: “ and 
with this young man they both would flatter” (AI), ‘and upon the 
salome they loaved and flattered” (A IL), “ and this young man they 
both did flatter” (AIII). AV has simply “they both insisted”; 
AVI, “ but little did he think of the bloody murder, a-hunting he 
did agree to go”; BI, “ they asked him to go a-hunting.” “ These 
serpents’ whine” is Keats's expression for it. 

2“ Avenne una notte, che avendo costei molto pianto Lorenzo che 
non tornava et essendosi alla fine piangendo addormentata, Lorenzo 
‘apparve nel sonno”: “all on that night, while she lay sleeping ” 
(ATI), “one night, while she was lying sleeping” (AII), “all on 
that night as she lay mourning” (ATIIT), “next morning she was 
silent, weeping ” (ATV), “ while she lie on her bedside slumbering ” 
(AV), “as she lay dreaming on her pillow” (BI), “then to bed 
this fair maid went, lamenting for her own true love; she dreamt ” 
(BII), “she went to bed crying and lamenting, lamenting for her 
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ghost appears to her, bloody and disheveled,** bids her 
cease weeping for him,** tells her he has been murdered 
by her brothers,**® and gives her directions for finding the F 
corpse.*® 

8. She sets out,** finds the body, and goes into a passion 
of grief over it.*8 













heart’s delight; she slept, she dreamed” (BIII), “she went to bed 
the same night after, she went to bed immediately, she dreamt ” 










(BIV). AVI has lost this step in the story. ¥ 

*“ Pallido e tutto rabbuffato, e con panni tutti stracciati e fra- e 
cidi”: ‘all wallowed o’er in gores of blood” (AI); practically the ee 
same language in A II, III, IV, V, B II, III; “* covered all over in great es 
drops of blood” (BIV); “dressed all in his bloody coat” (BI); e 
lost in A VI. : 






*“() Lisabetta, tu non mi fai altro che chiamare, e della mia lunga 
dimora t’attristi, e me con le tue lagrime fieramente accusi; .. . 
e ... le disse che pid nol chiamasse né l’aspettassi”: “ Why do you 
weep, my pretty fair one? It is a folly you may pawn” (ATV): 
“My dear, leave off this crying, it is a folly for you to know” (A 
II); “ My love, it’s but a folly, for this is me that you may see” 
(AT); “Don’t weep for me, my dearest jewel, don’t weep for me, 
nor care nor pine” (BI); omitted in the other copies. 

*“E per cid sappi che io non posso pid ritornarci, per cid che 
‘ultimo di che tu mi vedesti i tuoi fratelli m’uccisono”: “ For your 
two brothers killed me, rough and cruel” (AV), “For your two 
brothers killed me so cruel” (BI), “ Your brothers both being rash 
and cruel—” (ATI); lost in the other copies. 

*“< E disegnatole il lnogo dove sotterrato l’aveano, . . . disparve ™: 
“In such a valley you may find” (AT), “In such a place, love, you 
may me find” (A II), “Go over hills and lofty mountains, this lone- 
some place you may me find” (ATV), “In such a place you may me 
find” (BI), “You rise up early tomorrow morning, and straight- 
way early to brake you know and there you find my hody lying 
covered over in a gore of blood” (BIT); lacking in the other copies. 

" Alone, in the ballad: in Boccaccio, attended by a servant who 
has been her confidante. Keats makes this servant an old nurse, a 
figure for which he has a romantic predilection (cf. The Eve of 8. 
Agnes); and Sachs, in his “ tragedi,” elaborates her into a veritable 
Kupplerin. 

* Since the ballad does not use the pot of basil motive, the plots 
diverge from this point. In the Decameron the action at the grave 
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9. Finally, five of the six American versions have what 
looks like a reminiscence from Boccaccio at the conclusion. 
In the Decameron we are told that the brothers, after the 
detection of their crime, “ senza altro dire, cautamente di 
Messina uscitisi e ordinato come di quindi si ritraessono, 
se n’andarono a Neapoli.” This may very well have given 
the hint for the death of the brothers by shipwreck 
in A I-V. 

The argument from these resemblances is cumulative, 
and depends largely upon the likeness of emphasis upon cer- 


tain points—the discovery of the lovers, the consultation 


between the brothers, the girl’s anxious questioning, her 
passion of love and grief over the dead body. No one of 
them is decisive, of course, but taken together they make 
it, I think, highly probable that The Bramble Briar is 
derived from the story as Boccaccio told it. The most 
striking single point of resemblance is in the sister’s 
inquiry for her lover when her brothers return without 


is brief and reserved. Finding that she cannot take with her the 
whole body, she quickly cuts off the head, wraps it in a napkin, re- 
inters the trunk, and returns to her chamber, where “ sopra essa 
(the head) lungamente e amaramente pianse, tanto che tutta con le 
sue lagrime la lavd, mille basci dandole in ogni parte.” In the bal- 
lad the passion is acted over the body in the “ lonesome valley,” the 
“brake,” the “bramble briar.” Yet the action is much the same. 
“His pretty cheeks with blood were dyed, His lips were salt as any 
brine; She kissed them over and over, a-erying, ‘You dearest 
hosom friend of mine,’ (AT), and practically the same language in 
ATII-V; “Kissing on her bended knees” (ATII); “She kissed his 
cold, cold chin a-crying: ‘ You are the daughter’s dearest dear’” (A 
VI); “She took her handkerchief out of her pocket For to wipe his 
eyes for he could not see” (BIII); “She took her handkerchief from 
her pocket And wiped his eyes though he was blind, Because he was 
some true lover, Some true lover a friend of mine” (BIT), and 
similarly in BIV. The “handkerchief” suggests the asciugatojo 
in which Lisabetta carried home the head and the bel drapo in which 
she afterwards wrapt it for burial. 
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him, and their answers. These, it is true, are nowhere in 
the ballad just what they are in the Decameron. There 
we read that after the murder the brothers, “‘ in Messina 
tornati, dieder voce d’averlo per lor bisogne mandato in 
aleun luogo. Il che leggiermente creduto fu, per cid che 
spesse volte eran di mandarlo attorno usati.” But this did 
not satisfy Lisabetta, who continued “ molto spesso e sol- 
licitamente i fratei domandandone” until at last “ ’uno 
de’ fratelli le disse: ‘Che vuol dir questo? Che hai tu a 
fare di Lorenzo, che tu ne demandi cosi spesso? Se tu ne 
domanderai pit, noi ti faremo quella risposta che ti si 
conviene’;” and after this brutal retort she questions 
them no more, but watches and weeps for his return. In 


b 


The Bramble Briar, in most of the versions, they tell her 
that they have “left” or “lost” him “in the woods a- 
89 But in five of the versions there is evidence 
at this point—where most of the copies are more than 
usually confused and corrupt, as tho there were something 
here that the singers did not clearly understand—of 
recrimination between the brothers and the sister. In 
AT, If, ITI, BT she aceuses them of whispering to- 
° In BI the answer is prefaced with an expression 
of resentment: 


hunting.’ 


vether.4 


O sister, you offend me so 
Because you do examine me; 


“AT,II,IV,V, VI, BI,1II,1V; adding “ And we no more of him 
could find” ATI, “ And never more we could him find” AIV, “No 
more of him it’s could we find” A V, “ No more of him we could not 
see” BI, “And what became of him we do not know” BIV, or 
ominously, “ His face you never more shall see” AT, “ And his fair 
face you shall see no more” A VI, “ We've a-left him behind where 
no man can find” B III. 

“She seems ” in AT must be a corruption, due to misunderstand- 
ing, of “ you seem.” 
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and in B II (as preserved) this expression of resentment is 
all the answer she gets. A II, also, has what looks like a 
sneer at the girl’s anxiety: 


© sister dear, what makes you inquire 
All so for this young man’s sake? 


Finally, in AJ, which is here peculiarly confused, we 
have: 
All on that evening when they returned, 
She asked them where’s her servant man. 
“What makes me ask you?” she seems to whisper, 
“ Dear brothers, tell me if you can.” 


“He is lost in the wild woods a-hunting; 
His face you never more shall see.” 

“T'li tell you in plain, you’re much affronted; 
Oh, now will you explain to me?” 


A plausible explanation of the corruption and diversity 
of the several versions at this point would be that the 
singers were trving to render something that in the original 
ballad was a perhaps clumsy and perhaps unintelligent 
attempt to reproduce the insolent brutality of the brothers’ 
retort in the Decameron. Tt is Lisabetta, not her brothers, 
that is affronted in the Italian; but the ballad singer seems 
not to understand that. He knows that somebody was 
affronted. It should be noted that in the Decameron this 
is one of the few passages emphasized by being put into 
direct discourse. 

Apart from the divergence in the conclusion involved in 
the rejection of the pot of basil motive, the differences 
between the ballad and Boceaccio’s story are few and such 
as can easily be accounted for.*? Boeeaccio lays the scene 
of lis story in Messina; the ballad, with characteristic 
indifference to geography, has a different localization—or 


“One has already been considered, Note 28. 
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rather a different word, for no real localization is in- 
tended—in almost every version: “in yonder town,” “ in 
yon post-town,” “in Bruton Town,” “in Strawberry 
Town.” “In portly town,” “in a sea-port town,” “in 
Seaport Town ” are possibly reminiscences of the fact that 
Messina is a port. That when “the brothers and the 
servant man ” go out into the country “a diletto” they go 
a-hunting is a natural inference; at least Hans Sachs so 
understood the matter,** and Keats seems to have had the 
same idea.** ‘The father is a merchant in all the American 
copies except A V, which has lost the opening stanzas; in 
B II and III, under the influence of innumerable ballads 
glorifying the farmer’s life, he has become a farmer; in 
BI (which, like AV and BIV, has lost the opening 
stanzas) the brother is a lord. In the American versions 
and in BI the balladist leaves us to assume that the 
parents are dead; since they have nothing to do with the 
story he ignores them. But in BII and III the parents 
are evidently thought of as still alive, and are used to 
give a vivid suggestion of the truculence and treachery of 
the brothers: “ By day and night they were a-contriving 
to fill their parents’ hearts with fear.” This homely and 
highly effective touch is apparently to be credited to the 
balladist. And, finally, the balladist has, in most versions, 
more definitely visualized the scene of the murder than 
Soecaccio has done. 

The same is true of Hans Sachs’s treatment of the 
theme. Since, further, Sachs proclaims Boccaccio as hig 
authority and follows him pretty closely, retaining the pot 
of basil in all his versions, it will be convenient here, 


“Sie riten ausz zu dem stat thor, In masz, zu suchen wildes 
spor,” H. S. II (see below). 
““ With belt, and spur, and bracing huntsman’s dress,” stz. XXIV. 
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before considering the bearing of this detail and before 
we attempt to account for the absence of the pot of basil 
from the ballad, to examine Sachs’s handlings of the story 
and determine, if possible, whether any of them has served 
as intermediary between Boccaccio’s prose and the English 
ballad. 

II] 


It was Miss Lucy Broadwood who tirst suggested that 
the ballad might owe something to Hans Sachs.** She 
pointed out that there is a soug upon this subject by the 
German poet * with a versitication very similar to that of 


Bruton Town.” 
As a matter of fact Sachs used this story four times,*® 


* See above, Note 19. 
*T number the versions for convenience of reference: 
H. S. 1. Historia. Lin kleglich geschichte von zweyen Lieb 
habenden. Der ermort Lorenz (Hans Sachs herausg. vou 
A. von Keller, U, pp. 216f7.). 256 lines, in four-beat 
couplets. “Der spruch der ist mein erst gedicht, Des 
ich spriichweiss hab zu gericht. Anno salutis 1515, am 
7 tag Aprilis.” 
.S. IL. Die Lisabeta mit irem Lorenzo. In der silberweis 
Hans Sachsen (Samtl, Fabeln und Schwdinke von Hans 
Sachs herausg. von E. Goetze und Carl Drescher, It, pp. 
9 ff.). Fifteen 18-line stanzas of rather elaborate versi- 
fication. ** Anno salutis 1519.” 


H. S. LI. Ein trawrige tragedi mit sieben personen zu spielen, 
von der Lisabetha, eines kauffherrn tochter, wnd hat 
fiinff actus (Keller, vim, pp. 356ff.). “ Anno salutis 
1546 (read 1545) jar, am letzten tag December.” 


H. 8S. IV. Der ermért Lorenz. In dem schwarzen tone H. Vogel 
(Goetze u. Drescher, Iv, pp. 400 ff.). Three stanzas of 
20 lines each. “ Anno salutis 1548, am 23 tag Julii.” 


A fifth rendering, anonymous, “im rosenton H. Sachsen,” found in 
a Weimar MS. and dated 1549, was ascribed to Hans Sachs by J. 


Bolte in his edition of Montanus’ Schiwankbiicher in 1899 (p. 577). 
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crediting it each time to Boccaccio.*® Evidently the story 
had a great attraction for him, sticking in his mind from 
1515, when he made it the subject of his first narrative 
poem, till 1548, when he condensed it “ in dem schwarzen 
tone H. Vogel ”—a period of more than thirty years. II 
and IV are specimens of Meistergesang, I is a simple 
apolog, III is a play. This last had an extraordinary 
hold on German taste, keeping the stage down thru the 
Thirty Years’ War into an age when the mastersingers 
were quite out of fashion. It was acted at court in Dresden 
in 1646 and again in 1676.4" It may therefore easily have 
come under the notice of English actors touring Germany 
in the early seventeenth century. 

Altho Sachs holds pretty faithfully to his original, 
which was the fifteenth-century German translation of the 
Decameron attributed to Heinrich Steinhéwel **—a rather 
close rendering of Boccaccio’s Italian—yet in ranging 
from a sixty-line song to a five-act play he has of course 
contracted and expanded. His changes, however, seldom 
if ever throw any light upon the differences between the 
Italian story and the English ballad. 

Sachs has put his own German interpretation upon the 
discovery of the lovers. Boeeaccio says simply that the 


This has not been accessible to me; but as it has not. been included 
in the Goetze u. Drescher edition, of which the latest instalment 
(1913) gives the mastersongs down to a date considerably later than 
1549, and in which Bolte is a collaborator, I presume the ascription 
has been given up. 

““In Cento Novella ich las” (1, 1); “ich lase In cento novella ” 
(11, 3 f.); “ Wie die Bocatius beschrieb” (mm, 5); “ Peschreibt Poca- 
tius mit Peschaide ” (1v, 58). The “ Cento Novella” is Steinhéwel’s 
translation of the Decameron. 

“ Hans Sachs herausg. von Keller u. Goetze, xxv, p. 206. 

“Printed at Ulm before 1500. Available in A. von Keller’s re- 
print, Stuttgart, 1860. 
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two young people ‘“ non seppero si segretamente fare, che 
una notte, andando |’ Isabetta la dove Lorenzo dormiva, che 
il maggior de’ fratelli, senza s’accorgesene ella, non se ne 
accorgesse,” and that this brother, being a prudent youth, 
pondered the matter, “ senza far motto o dir cosa aleuna,” 
until morning, when he went and reported to the other 
brothers. In all of Sachs’s versions except the play one 
of the brothers seeks confirmation of his suspicions by 
creeping under his sister’s bed, where he spends the night 
(having come without his sword **) while the lovers are in 
amorous dalliance just over his head. 

Sachs has formed a very definite notion, also, of the 
thrifty business and domestic arrangements of the three 
brothers and their sister. In the longer mastersong we are 
told that after the father’s death 


Wurden die drey brueder zu rat, 
ei einander zu pleiben 

Und iren handel dreiben, 

Sich kainer zuuerweiben; 

Disz wurt pestet alsa. 


Similarly in the Historia; while in the play this arrange 
ment occupies most of the first act, Lisabetta promising, 
like any “ tugendhaftes Madchen,” 


Ich ... wil euch mittler zeit verwalten 
Die kiicheu und das gantz hauszhalten 
Mit meinem aller-hichsten fleisz. 


3oecaccio merely says that the brothers “ assai ricchi 
uomini rimasi dopo la morte del padre lore, ...e 


avevano una lor sorella chiamata |’Isabetta, giovane assai 


= Doch vergasz er seins schwertz. 


Nun umb den ersten schlafe 
Lorentzo die zeit drafe, 

Kham stil und pracht sein wafe, 
Dadurch er wurt befrit. H.S., 1. 
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bella e costumata, la quale, che che se ne fosse cagtone, 4 
ancora maritata non aveano.” 4 
Sachs also varies from his original in the matter of the 4 
sister’s questioning and the brothers’ answer after the E 
murder. In the Historia, when she asks, % 
“Ist Lorentz bliben dausz?” a 

Der ein sprach: “ Nach im darffst nit fragen. a 

Er hat uns gar viel guts abgetragen, 5.4 

Ist darmit haimlich weg gezogen.” a 






Sie sprach: “Ich hoff, das sey erlogen.” 
Der bruder sprach: “ Ey lasz darvon, 
Eh dir auch wirt darumb dein lon! ” 









In the longer mastersong they answer: 


O schweig des knechtes stille! 
Das selb ist unser ville. 






In IIT and TV he seems not to have found room for this 












scene. re 

The most notable difference between Sachs and Boc- au 
eaccio is the former’s visualization of the scene of the ia 
murder. Boccaccio, as has already been noted, says merely if 
that it was a “ very remote and solitary spot.” The ghost i 






gives no description of the place.®! Later, when Lisabetta 
finds the body, we have a hint that it was in a forest: “ tolte 
via foglie secche che nel luogo erano, dove men dura le 
parve la terra quivi cavd.” 5? But there is no definite at 
suggestion of the landscape. & 












© This answer, natural as it is, is found nowhere else. Keats here 
follows Boccaccio. In The Constant Farmer’s Son the brothers tell 
her that her lover has fallen in love with another girl—a similarly 
obvious answer, which however is found only in the stall ballad. 

* Simply “ disegnatole il luogo dove sotterrato l’aveano.” 

“ Keats, with the romantic artist’s love of handscape, has enlarged 
and particularized: 









So these two brothers and their murdered man 
Rode past fair Florence, to where Arno’s stream 
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The place of the hunting expedition and of the murder 
is variously described in the English ballad. In A I, ITI, 
V it is a “ lonesome valley,” which is reached by travelling 
“ over high hills and mountains and through strange places 
where it were unknown” (AI), “over high hills and 
valleys, and through strange places that were unknown ” 
(A TIT), “ over hills and mountains and through many of 
a place unknown” (AV). In ATV it is “a lonesome 
desert ” the way to which is “ over hills and lofty moun- 
tains and through some lonesome valleys too.” In a variant 
line of AT it is “a patch of briars.” In AIT it is “ the 
bramble briar,” whither they “ traveled over high hills and 
mountains, through lonely valleys that were unknown.” 
In A VI, the most meager of all the versions, it is a “ ditch 
of briars.” In BI it is a “ ditch” where “ there was no 
water, where only bush and briars grew.”” In B IT it is a 


Gurgles through straiten’d banks, and still doth fan 
Itself with dancing bulrush, and the bream 

Keeps head against the freshets. Sick and wan 
The brothers’ faces in the ford did seem, 

Lorenzo’s flush with love.—They passed the water, 
Into a forest quiet for the slaughter. 


There was Lorenzo slain and buried in, 
There in that forest did his great love cease. 


Later the ghost describes his burial place—not without reminiscences 
from Coleridge’s Osorio: 


Red whortleberries droop above my head, 

And a large flint-stone weighs upon my feet; 
Around me beeches and high chestnuts shed 

Their leaves and prickly nuts: a sheep-fold bleat 
Comes from beyond the river to my bed. 


Next morning Isabella and the old nurse “ creep along the river side ” 
and into the forest until 


The evening came, 
And they had found Lorenzo’s earthy bed; 
The flint was there, the berries at his head. 
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“brake” which one approaches “through woods and 
valleys where briars grow,” similarly in B ITI, “a brake” 
in “ thorny woods and valley where briars grow.” In BIV 
it is “‘ the Brake of Briars ” ‘‘ down in those woods where 
briars grew.” In seven of the ten versions the description 
is given twice, once in telling of the crime and again in the 
account of the girl’s journey to find the body. Evidently 
the setting of the crime had a strong emotional interest for 
the balladist. It is clear too, | think, notwithstanding the 
absence of the word in three of the American copies, that 
‘ briars”” marked the place in the original ballad. They 
have given the title to two versions, one in England and 
one in America—versions in other respects rather widely 
separated.®% 

In Hans Sachs, too, the scene of the crime is concretely 
marked ; but it is a different mark.°* In the Historia the 
ghost says: 

Mein leib levd in dem walt verborgen 


Begraben under einer linden. 
Mit meinem blut ist besprengt die rinden. 


And the following day Lisabeta and her maid 


giengen hin in schneller ey] 
Inn den walt auff ein welsche meyl, 
Suchten, bisz das sie wurden finden 
Ein grosse auszgebreytte linden, 
Die war besprenget mit seim blut. 

“It may be pointed out, merely as a curious coincidence, that 
Keats (stz. xxxvi) describes the ghost’s voice as sounding “like 
hoarse night winds sepulchral briars among.” 

“Drawn probably from German popular poetry. Mr. Phillips 
Barry reminds me of the slaying of Siegfried by Hagen as he stoops 
to drink from a spring under a linden tree: 

Do viel in die bluomen der Kriemhilde man: 
Das bluot von sinen wunden sach man vaste gan. 


Die bluomen allenthalben von bluote waren naz. 
Nibelungenlied, xv1, 74, 86 (ed. Zarncke). 
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Similarly in the longer mastersong and in the play the 
scene of the murder is marked by a blood-spattered linden 
tree. Only in the shorter mastersong is this mark omitted. 

But there are no “ high hills and lofty mountains,” no 
“lonesome valley,” no “brook” or “ditch,” and no 
“ briars ” in any of Hans Sachs’s four versions of the story. 

Despite, then, some interesting similarities in the treat- 
ment of Boceaccio’s condensed narrative by the German 
poet and the English balladist, it does not appear that T’he 
Bramble Briar owes anything to Hans Sachs. The ballad 
has nothing °° in common with the German versions of the 
story that it might not have derived directly from the 
Decameron. The metrical resemblance mentioned by Miss 
Broadwood is hardly significant. The shorter mastersong, 
to which presumably she refers, is in stanzas of twenty 
lines, of which lines 1-4, 7-10, and 15-18 constitute qua- 
trains of four-beat lines, rimed alternately, the even-num- 
bered lines with feminine endings. The Bramble Briar 
in all its versions is in quatrains of four-beat lines, of 
which the even-numbered lines rime (in intention at least) 
and the odd-numbered lines have feminine endings. As 
has been pointed out above, this is a rather frequent verse 
form in English vulgar balladry. 


IV 


The strongest argument against deriving the ballad 
directly from Boceaccio’s story appears to be the quite 
different dénouement in the two. Hans Sachs and Keats, 
professedly telling the story after Boveaccio, retain with 
varying emphasis the tender and pitiful, tho macabre, 


vision of the bereaved girl weeping her life away over the 


* Except the hunting party (see Note 42), which is an interpre- 
tation of “a diletto” too natural to need accounting for. 
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great basil plant beneath which she has buried the head of 
her beloved. I shall try to show that the ballad has rejected 
this element by instinct, because it is not consonant with 
ballad feeling; and, further, that the union of the pot of 
basil story with the murder story is probably a piece of 
literary artistry, a conscious invention of Boccaccio’s. 

Tt cannot be denied that the preservation of a magic 
head or the head of an enemy, possibly also the head of a 
loved one, is a feature of primitive custom and has a place 
in folk-belief. We need only recall the American Indian’s 
beltful of sealps, the Dyak head-hunters, Judith carrying 
the head of Holofernes, and the unforgettable vision of 
Herodias’s daughter kissing the Baptist’s gory head in 
Atta Troll.®® Arthurian romance has several cases of a 
head preserved: Balin strikes off the head of the Lady of 
the Lake and sends it by his squire to his kinsfolk in 
Northumberland because she had procured the death of his 
mother, the Green Knight picks up his own head (which 
still speaks) and goes off with it, and in Perlesvaus ** two 
damsels appear carrying the heads respectively of a king 
and a queen, the former on a cushion, “ sealed in silver and 
crowned with gold,” the latter trussed up in a pack.°® But 
these romances, full of folk-lore as they are, come to us 


“The head of a man at once loved and hated. But wild and folk- 
like as this vision is, and whencesoever Heine may have got it, we 
should remember that as we have it it is the work of a modern 
romantic poet, with all the bitter-sweet imagination of his kind. 

* The High History of the Holy Graal, transl. by Sebastian Evans 
(Temple Classics), I, pp. 40 ff. 

™ The Green Knight’s head is, of course, a magic head, like that 
of the elf-knight in certain Continental forms of the story of Isabel 
and the Elf-Knight (see below, Note 60). The two heads in Per- 
lesvaus turn out (High History etc., 1, p. 127) to be merely symbols 
of Adam and Eve, the “old law” or dispensation. 
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thru the hands of literary persons; the romance writers 
were the fashionable littérateurs of their time. Ballads— 
which, as Professor Ker has said,®*® “ reject some of the 
most delightful fairytales as untit for their poetical 


scope "—nowhere else, at least in English,” 


61 


make any use 


of this motive,®' even in its magical aspect. They would 


be still less ready to use it, as Boccaccio does, without any 


supernatural connotation. There is a delicacy, a something 
at once somber, poignant, and fanciful about this part of 
Boeceaccio’s story that is alien to the temper of the ballad, 
especially of the English vulgar ballad. Its appeal is to 
artistically cultivated sensibilities, not to the coarser nerves 
for which vulgar ballads are made. It is remarkable that 
The Bramble Briar should have preserved thru a consider- 
able course of traditional transmission so much as it has 
of a foreign, Latin temper.** If this element of alien 
artistry had been added the result could hardly have sur- 


*W. P. Ker, On the History of the Ballads, 1910, p. 209. 

“In certain Dutch, Flemish, and German forms of Lady Isabel and 
the Elf-Knight (see the preface and notes to this ballad in Child’s 
collection) the elf-knight’s head is cut off and speaks thereafter, ask 
ing to be rubbed with “ salve” or ‘‘ maidens-grease” as a means of 
restoring it to life; and in the Dutch and Flemish versions the gir] 
carries it in her lap and shows it to the elf-knight’s mother. It is 
of course a magic head. The only mention IT find in English ballads 
of heads preserved is when Sir Andrew Barton, after a fight with the 
Portuguese, “salted thirty of their heads. And sent them home to 
eate with breade” (Child, rv, p. 504)—a far cry indeed from poor 
Lisabetta and her pot of basil! 

“It is remarkable how little English ballads owe to the romances 
of the Arthurian evyele. Of the 305 ballads in Child only two, Nos. 
29 and 31, are drawn from Arthurian romance. Beyond these the 
ballads show only a name now and then drawn from the “ matter of 
Britain.” No. 30, King Arthur and King Cornirall, represents one 
of the stories of the Charlemagne cycle. 


* See above, page 336. 
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vived, could indeed hardly have ever been accepted, as a 


living vulgar ballad.** 


“There is one ballad in Child’s collection, Lady Diamond (No. 
269), which is certainly drawn from Boccaccio and which may seem 
to contradict my generalizations about the ballad temper. But I do 
not think it does. It is the story of Guiscardo and Ghismonda (De- 
cameron, IV, 1), perhaps the most famous and most often repeated, 
in both literary and popular form, of all Boccaccio’s tales. Tancred, 
Ghismonda’s father, has Guiscardo killed and his heart served up to 
Ghismonda in a golden cup. Ghismonda washes it with her tears, 
pours over it a decoction of poisonous herbs which she has prepared 
for the purpose, drains the cup (these last two items are omitted in 
the ballad), and dies. The notion of making a woman eat the heart 
of her lover (the heart is actually eaten in another form of the same 
story, Decameron, tv, ix), which has its roots very far back in primi- 
tive magic, belongs in just that category of violent horror which 
appeals to vulgar (or shall I say popular?) sentiment. Clouston. 
Popular Tales, 11, p. 191, cites an eighteenth-century chapbook in 
which the theme is curiously modernized, the heroine being “ one 
Madam Butler, a young Gentlewoman and a great Heiress, at Hack- 
ney Boarding School.” Boccaccio himself seems to have felt the differ- 
ence in quality between the two motives; his Ghismonda is a regal 
nature, a philosophical Cleopatra who plans her acts and in a long 
speech before her death justifies them, and convinces her father that 
his behavior is illogical, while Lisabetta weeps her life away in tender 
and silent seclusion over her beloved grasta. 

How the popular ballad handles such a situation as that of Lisa- 
betta when she finds her lover's body is shown in The Braes o Yarrow, 
which, as we have already seen, bears in some respects a decided 
analogy to Boccaccio’s story, tho there is no reason to suppose it 
derived therefrom. When the lady finds her true love lying slain 
upon the Braes of Yarrow, she swoons thrice upon his breast (A). 
kisses his mouth (A, G, M), cheek (E), lips (F, H, I, L), takes him 
in her two arms and kisses him “thorough ” (1), combs his hair (A, 
E, F, G, H, I, L. M), drinks the blood that runs from his wounds (E, 
F, G, M), bathes his wounds with tears (I), washes him in the well- 
strand and dries him with the holland (J, L), and then, tying her 
long hair around his neck (?A), waist (B, D, Q, R), or hand (C), 
or his long hair around her waist (J) or to her horse’s mane (K). 
drags the body home, where, refusing her father’s consolation (B, 
C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, L, M), she dies. Some of these manifestations 
of the girl’s love and grief are much the same as in The Bramble 
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It would indeed accord well enough with the history of 
ballads in recent times if we supposed The Bramble Briar 
to have lost or rejected this element in the process of tradi- 
tion. Elements no longer acceptable to the ballad public 
have disappeared in recent tradition from many tradi- 
tional ballads. Versions of The Twa Sisters recovered 
from oral tradition in our time have scarcely a trace left 
of the detection of the crime by means of a harp strung with 
the drowned girl’s hair; ** The Demon Lover has become 
The House Carpenter, a merely human story of a run- 
away wife; and in American versions of The Cruel Ship’s 
Carpenter the old folk-lore of the ghost’s holding the ship 
until it catches the evildoer and rends him in pieces has 
very commonly fallen away, leaving a murder story of the 
Florella type.®* It is conceivable that The Bramble Briar 
similarly has lost the pot of basil story. The divergent 
conclusions—A I-—V and BI representing the girl as being 
forced by hunger, after a vigil at the grave, to return home 
and there denouncing her brothers (who in the American 


versions seek escape by sea and are drowned) while in 
A VI and BITI and ITT she dies by her lover’s side and in 
BIV she poisons her brothers and herself—might be ex- 
plained as tradition’s uncertain effort to find a substitute 


Briar, which however does not descend to the grotesquerie of towing 
the body home by the hair. The difference in emotional quality be- 
tween this grotesquerie and the pathos of Lisabetta’s behavior needs 
no comment. 

* An Trish version reported in the Journal of the Folk Song Society, 
11, p. 285, has retained this feature but has lost pretty much every- 
thing else of the original ballad. One of the versions in Campbell 
and Sharp’s English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians 
has a trace of the old ending. 

‘Pretty Polly’ B, Journal of Amer. Folk-Lore, xx, p. 263; 
‘Pretty Polly’ in Miss Wyman’s Lonesome Tunes. The text of this 
ballad in English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians retains 
the old ending. 
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for a conclusion it did not like. But I incline rather, for 
reasons already given, to the opinion that the ballad never 
had this element; that the maker of The Bramble Briar, 
when he read (or heard) Boccaccio’s tale, recognized that 
for his purposes the pot of basil was no part of the story, 
and devized his own conclusion, which we have substan- 
tially preserved in the fuller American copies of the ballad. 
For, as I have said, there is reason to believe that the com- 
bination of the murder story with the story of the buried 
head is a piece of literary joinery on Boccaccio’s part, or 
perhaps that the latter is pure artistic invention. The 
result in either case is one of the world’s gems of narrative 
art; and for that very reason it may be worth while to take 
a peep into the artist’s workshop. He has given us the key. 


V 


At the close of her story in the Decameron Filomena 
tell us that “ poi a certo tempo divenuta questa cosa mani- 
festa a molti, fu aleuno che compuose quella canzone la 
quale ancora oggi si canta: cide, 


Quale esso fu lo mal Cristiano 
Che mi furo la grasta ece.”® 


At the beginning of the next story we are told that Filo- 
mena’s narrative “fu alle donne carissima, per cid che 
assai volte avevano quella canzone udita cantare, ne mal 
avevan potute, per domadarne, sapere qual si fosse la 
cagione per che fosse stata fatta.” These Florentine ladies 


So far as I have been able to learn no source for this story has 
-been alleged beyond the song from which Boccaccio here quotes. T. 
Cannizzaro’s book, Jl Lamento di Lisabetta da Messina e la Leggenda 
dal Vaso di Basilico, Messina, 1902, I have not been able to consult. 
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had heard the song, but persistent questioning had failed 
to elicit any explanation of it. 

The whole song was found by Fanfani in a fourteenth- 
century Ms. in the Laurentian library and printed by him 
in the Le Monnier edition of the Decameron (Firenze, 
1857). It had also been printed in an imperfect form in 
the sixteenth century as one of the Canzoni a Ballo popu- 
larly attrnbuted to Lorenzo de’ Medici and Politian. In 
1871 Carducci ** published the song in what he believed 
was its original form, basing his text on a comparison of 
the Laurentian Ms. and the sixteenth-century prints; and 
in this form it may conveniently be found in Scherillo’s 
edition of the Decameron (1914), pp. 212 ff. But as the 
meaning of the whole song and especially of certain 


* It is somewhat surprising, in the light of this remark of Boccac- 
cio’s, that the notion of a * lost romance ” from which he quoted the 
two lines should have been so widely accepted. It was first put forth, 
apparently, by Du Méril in his article on the sources of the Deca- 
meron (Histoire de la Poesie Scandinave, Paris, 1839, p. 349); and 
as late as 1886 Child wrote, in a note to the preface to Clerk Saun 
ders (Engl. and Scot. Pop. Ballads, ul, p. 156), that “there was a 
ballad in Boccaccio’s time (of which he cites the first two lines), 
on the story of G. 1v, N. 5, of the Decamerone ; a tale in which three 
brothers kill their sister's lover, and bury the body in a solitary 
place, and his ghost appears and informs the sister of what had 
happened.” Du Méril knew or knew of the song as it was 
printed in the Canzoni a Ballo of 1568, which he conceived to be 
a making over of the original ballad. Fanfani printed the song as he 
found it in the Laurentian we. (JAth aant ) in hia 1857 editian of 
the Decameron. But quite apart from this evidence that the song 
Boccaccio refers to was essentially the same as that printed in the 
Canzoni a Ballo, it is quite apparent from Boceaccio’s own words 
that the canzone did not tell the story. If it had done so, why should 
the ladies, who had heard it sung “ assai volte,” still have been unable, 
in spite of their questionings, to learn “qual si fosse la cagione per 
che fosse stata fatta?” 

* Cantilene e Ballate, Strambotti e Madrigali, nei Secoli XIII e 
XIV, Pisa, 1871, pp. 48 ff. 
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passages in it must here be discussed, | shall reproduce 
(ardueci’s text.® 






(Jual esso fu lo malo cristiano 
Lo qual mi furd la grasta 
Del bassilico mio selemontano? " 
Cresciut’ era in gran podesta: i 








Id io lo mi chiantai colla mia mano: 





Fu lo giorno della festa. 
Chi guasta l’altrui cose, @ villania. 






Mie OOS ix 





Chi guasta l’altrui cose, @ villania 
E grandissimo il peccato. 
Kd io la meschinella ch’ i’ m’avia a: 





Una grasta seminata! Bs 






Tant’ era bella, all’ ombra mi dormia. 
Della gente invidiata, oe 
Fummi furata, e davanti alla porta. 







Fummi furata, e davanti alla porta. 






Dolorosa ne fu’ assai 






Ed io la mesechinella or fosse io morta. 






Che si cara l’accattai! 
& pur laltr’ier ch’ i’ n’ebbi mala scorta 






Dal messer cui tanto amai. 
Tutto lo ‘ntorniai di maggiorana. 






Tutto lo ’ntorniai di maggiorana. 





. ‘ : es 
Fu di maggio lo bel mese. : 
Tre volte lo ‘nnafliai la settimana, ® 





Che son dozi volte el mese, 
D'un acqua chiara di viva fontana. | 
Signor mio, com’ ben s’apprese! 
Or @ in palese che mi fu raputo. 







Or @ in palese che mi fu raputo. 
Non lo posso pid celare. 
Sed io davanti l'avessi saputo 










® There is an English translation—not quite clear in one important 
point, I think—by John Payne in H. Buxton Forman’s Poetical Works 


of John Keats, Appendix X. 
So Carducci’s text; but in a note he prefers the reading saler- 






nitano, and Scherillo prints salernetano, 
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Che mi dovesse incontrare, 

Davanti all’ uscio mi sare’ iaciuto 
Per la mia grasta guardare. 
Potrebbemene atare sol l’alto Iddio. 


Potrebbemene atar sol l’alto Iddio, 
Se fusse suo piacimento, 
Dell’ uomo che m’e stato tanto rio, 
Messo m’ha in pene e ’n tormento, 
Che m‘ha furato il bassilico mio 
Pieno di tanto ulimento. 
Suo ulimento tutta mi sanava. 


Suo ulimento tutta mi sanava, 
Tant’ avea freschi gli olori. 
E la mattina quando lo ‘nnafliava 
Alla levata del sole, 
Tutta la gente si maravigliava: 
Onde vien cotanto aulore? 
Ed io per lo suo amore morro di doglia. 


Ed io per lo suo amor morrd di doglia, 
Pr’ amor della grasta mia. 
Fosse chi la mi rinsegnare voglia, 
Volentier la raccattria: 
Cen’once d’oro ch’ i’ ho nella fonda 
Volentier gli le donria; 
E donerfagli un bascio in disianza. 


The song is a girl's lament for the loss of her grasta (or 
resta; Neapolitan for flower-pot) of Salernian basil. There 
is nothing in the poem to suggest that this grasta contained 
the head of her lover, or even that her lover is dead ; indeed, 
there is clear evidence to the contrary: “ It was stolen from 
me,’ she says, because “ just the other day I did not suffi- 


ciently guard it from the man I love so much.” ™ Yet its 


"Or “did not guard it well by reason of the man I loved so much ” 
—“ch’ i’ n’ebbi mala scorta dal messer cui tanto amai.” Payne ren- 
ders this “ Yet kept one day, through him whom I adore, I’ll ward 
upon my gear.” Whatever meaning Payne may have attached to 
“through him whom I adore” the girl cannot be supposed to say 
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loss is the occasion of passionate grief: ‘“‘ Would I had died 
before this happened! It is evident now that my basil has 
been stolen away; I can hide the fact no longer. If I had 
known beforehand that this would happen, I should have 
thrown myself down outside before the door to guard my 
grasta, High God alone could help me, if it were His good 
pleasure, against the man who has so wronged me,’* who 
has put me in pain and torment because he has stolen from 
me my basil so sweet-smelling.” No wonder the ladies 
wanted an explanation of the song. But if they knew the 
text as we have it, it is rather surprising that they should 
have accepted Filomena’s story as an explanation of it. 
The true explanation is to be found in the folklore attach- 
ing to basil and kindred simples; and a widely known 
English folk-song affords a significant parallel to this 
Sicilian ** canzone. 

The folk-lore of basil, thyme, and rue is too vast and too 
confused a matter to be set forth here in any detail. I 
shall note only a few points that seem to have a bearing on 
the song under discussion. 


that by reason of her devotion to her dedd lover she neglected the 
pot of basil in which was buried that lover’s head. My friend and 
colleague Mr. Giuseppe Cherubini, to whom I submitted the question. 
writes: “I would interpret lines 19-20 thus: ‘I gave it very bad 
protection from the man I loved so much—I did n’t protect it from’ 
ete. ... If the lines were to be taken in their innocent meaning I 
would translate them thus: ‘It is only a short while that it was 
entrusted to me by the man’ etc.,—but that would not go with what 
precedes (ll. 5, 11, 18). I think your inference is right also from 
what seems to transpire from ll. 28-34.” 

"This “uomo che m’e stato tanto rio” is obviously (if we put 
Boccaccio’s story out of our minds for a moment) the “ messer cui 
tanto amai ” of 1. 20. 

"The word grasta belongs to the Sicilian dialect. Note also that 
Boccaccio lays the scene of the story in Messina. The basil cult is 
especially strong in Sicily and southern Italy. 


3 
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Aromatic herbs of the labiate family—basil, thyme, 
marjoram, rosemary, the sages, the mints—have retained, 
and very likely by interchange have accumulated, pseudo- 
medicinal virtues from remote antiquity. The virtues 
ascribed by one authority to basil may be ascribed by 


another to thyme, or to marjoram, or to savory; the later 
herbalists, compiling from all their predecessors, find 
themselves ascribing the same properties to many different 
herbs, and to the same herb many and sometimes contra- 
dictory properties, until old Nicholas Culpepper,"* coming 
to list the virtues of basil, writes: “ This is the herb 
which all authors are together by the ears about, and rail 
at one another (like lawyers). Galen and Dioscorides 
hold it not fitting to be taken inwardly; and Chrysippus 
rails at it with downright Billingsgate rhetoric: Pliny, 
and the Arabian physicians, defend it.’’ It is an antidote 
to the bite or sting of “ venemous beasts,” vet “ being laid 
to rot in horse-dung, it will breed venemous beasts. 

Something is the matter; this herb and rue will not grow 
together, no, nor near one another; and we know rue to 
be as great an enemy to poison as any that grows. To 
conclude: It expelleth both birth and afterbirth; and as 
it helps the deficiency of Venus in one kind, so it spoils 
all her actions in another. I dare write no more of it.” 
Bartholomew Zorn,*® writing at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, has uearly four closely-printed pages 
on basil, alleging among other things that “ Frauen, so 
Basilien Wurtzel und Schwalben-Federn in den Hinden 
halten, wann sie in Kindes-Néthen arbeiten, leichtlich und 
ohne Schmertzen gebehren.” De Gubernatis 7 gives the 


Quoted here from The English Physician, ed. of 1799, p. 28. 
** Botanologia Medica, Berlin, 1714, pp. 116 ff. 
* Mythologie des Plantes, Paris, 1878-1882, 11, pp. 35 ff. 
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best account I have found of the folk-lore of basil. One 
variety of it, fu/asi in Sanskrit, is a sacred plant in Vedic a 
worship, being considered the spouse of Vishnu—an 
emblem of the generative power. “It plays a great part 
in the popular tradition of Greece and Italy; a double 
significance is given to it, erotic and funereal.” He quotes 
from a letter from a friend in southern Italy: “ All our 
young girls gather a bunch of basil and put it either in 
their bosom or in their belt (probably as an emblem of 
maidenhood; married women fasten it on their heads). 

. . A young countryman scarcely ever goes to see his 
sweetheart without wearing a sprig of basil over his ear; 
but they are careful not to give it, for that would be a 
mark of contempt.” ‘* In the twenty-second tale of Gentile 
Sermini (fifteenth century), de Gubernatis tells us further, 
a pot of basil withdrawn by a young woman from her 4 
window informs her lover that he may come up. “ Yet 
basil has most often a sinister significance. The ancient 
Greeks believed that the sowing of basil must be accom- 
panied by curses, else it would not thrive; whence the 
saying ‘ to sow basil,’ i. e. to slander. In Crete, basil is 
a sign of mourning—altho it is to be seen in every window 
in the countryside. In a Cretan folk-song the girl cries: 
‘ Basil, herb of mourning! Flourish in my little window; 
[ too will go to bed in woe, and go to sleep a-crying.’ ” 

It is clear that in some of these practises basil is sym- 
bolieal of virginity. To the same general range of ideas 
belongs the Moldavian belief ** that basil “can stop the 
wandering youth upon his way, and make him love the 
maiden from whose hand he shall accept a sprig.” Rol- 
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™ Apparently because it would imply that she had “ lost her basil.” 
** Richard Folkard, Plant Lore, p. 146. Unfortunately Folkard does 


not give his authorities. 
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land ** reports a similar notion in France: “‘ Le basilic 
le fait venir’... Dicton de jeunes filles relatif a 
V'amoureux.”’ 

In France the same notion seems to have attached itself 
to thyme or marjoram, tho the record is less definite.*° 
** Réveiller les pots de marjolaine”’ *’ meant, in the six- 
teenth century, to serenade one’s sweetheart. In the 
Departments of Orne, Ille-et-Vilaine, and Oise “ Le thym 
signifie: thym, putain.” 8° Of serpolet or wild thyme 


Rolland tells us ** that “en beaucoup d’endroits les filles 
de la campagne se mettent du serpolet entre les seins pour 
les parfumer,” and quotes from a sixteenth-century cookery 


book: “ Rustici proverbium habent: succosiores esse vir- 
gines quae serpillum quam quae muscum olent.” Basil, 
thyme, or marjoram, carried in the bosom or set in a 


"KE. Rolland, Flore Populaire de la France, 1x (1912), p. 40. 

It is characteristic of folk-lore, and especially of the folk-lore of 
plants, that the same idea should be attached to various species; 
as de Gubernatis says (11, 91): ‘Ces confusions sont tres fréquentes 
dans la nomenclature botanique, ot le m@éme nom a été attribué a 
une foule de plantes différentes.” J. B. Porta in his Natural Magic 
(French edition of 1571, p. 20°, quoting Martial—by mistake, as Mr. 
Phillips Barry points out to me, for Pliny, Hist. Nat., xtx, p. 57) 
says that if basil is planted repeatedly it turns into wild thyme and 
then into cresson or water-mint. What Pliny wrote was: “ Namque 
et ocium senecta degenerat in serpyllum, et sisymbrium in cala- 
mintam.” 

* Quoted in Littre s. v. marjolaine. The whole passage (Aresta 
Amorum, Paris, 1555, p. 101) runs: “ ainsi qu’il estoit sur les rues 
pour aller la nuict resueiller les potz de marioleine, et planter le may 
deuant l’huys d’une moult gracieuse dame.” The Aresta is a curi- 
ously pedantic collection, in French and Latin, of decisions in the 
court of love. 

"Flore Populaire, 1x, p. 29. Rolland adds: “ C’est la rime qui a 
amené l’idée”’; but in the light of the folk notions here assembled 
this is an inadequate explanation. 

“ Thid., p. 34. 
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flower-pot in the window, the symbolism appears to be 
the same: the herb represents virginity.** 

In England, where the herbalists and compilers of books 
on the folk-lore of flowers have little to say of this meaning 
of thyme or basil, a folk-song bears ample evidence that it 
is none the less current. Since the English song affords 
an illuminating parallel to the Sicilian basil song I print 
it here.®® 
THE SPRIG OF THYME 


O once I had thyme of my own, 
And in my own garden it grew; 

I used to know the place where my thyme it did grow, 
But now it is covered with rue, with rue, 

But now it is covered with rue.” 





“How much of this particular symbolism is an inheritance from 
ancient religion, magic, and medicine and how much is due merely 
to delight in the fragrance of these herbs—how much indeed of the 
ritual and magic attributes were derived in the first place from their 
actual physical properties—is a problem in folk-psychology which 
fortunately we need not here attempt to solve. 

“ Sharp, Folk Songs from Somerset, No. 110; also in his One Hun- 
dred English Folksongs, No. 34. His text is from Somerset, where 
he says he has taken down twenty-four versions of “ this dual song,” 
i. e., Sprig of Thyme and Seeds of Love, which run into one another 
and are commonly held to be one song, tho Mr. Sharp undertakes 
to distinguish them. See also Sussex versions, J. F. 8. 8., 1, pp. 86, 
210; and a fragment from Nottinghamshire, J. F. 8. 8., 1, p. 288, 
where Kidson quotes a version printed in A. Campbell’s Albyn’s 
Anthology in 1816, beginning: 


O, once my thyme was young, 
It flourished night and day, 
But by chance there came a false young man 
And he stole my thyme away. 


* Rue vies with the labiates as a simple in the number and contra- 
riety of its virtues. It has been famous as an antitoxin since the time 
of Mithridates; it was a favorite prophylactic against the plague; 
Porta in his Natural Magic (ed. of 1571, p. 18") says of it what he 
and others say of basil, that it thrives upon abuse; and he adds (p. 
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The rue it is a flourishing thing, 

It flourishes by night and by day; 

So beware of a young man’s flattering tongue, 
He will steal your thyme away, away, 

He will steal your thyme away. 


I sowed my garden full of seeds; 

But the small birds they carried them away 
In April, May, and in June likewise, 

When the small birds sing all day, all day, 
When the small birds sing all day. 


In June there was a red-a-rosy bud, 

And that seemed the flower for me; 

And oftentimes I snatched at the red-a-rosy bud 
Till I gained the willow, willow tree, 

Till I gained the willow tree.” 





’ 


132") that it is of use “ pour refroidir le desir de luxure” and (p. 
133”) to procure abortion. Zorn (Bot. Med., 1714, p. 589) quotes the 
‘Salernitani’ as authority for the statement that “ ruta viris minuit 
Venerem mulicribus addit ’’—which affords a sufficient commentary, 
quite apart from the English word-play (rue = repent), upon its 
appearance in The Sprig of Thyme. 

"Cf. The Seeds of Love (Sharp, One Hundred Engl. Folk Songs, 
No. 33). The imagery varies. Waly Waly (ibid., No. 39) has this: 


I thrust my hand into one soft bush, 
Thinking the sweetest flower to find. 
I pricked my finger to the bone, 

And left the sweetest flower behind. 


A copy of Seeds of Love printed by Nappey of York (Harv. Libr. 
25242.17, 11, p. 204) has: 


I'll get me a posey of hyssop no other flower I'll touch 
That all the world may see I lov’d one flower too much 
I lock’d my garden gate and resolv’d to keep the key 
But a young man came a courting to me and stole my heart 
away. 
The Wheel of Fortune, printed by Stephenson, Gateshead, (#bid., 1, 
p- 111), has: 


He has spoiled all my good behaviour, 
And broke my fountain against my will. 


+ o + * o * 
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O the willow willow tree it will twist, ‘yl 
And the willow willow tree it will twine; 

And so it was that young and false-hearted man 
When he gained this heart of mine, of mine, 
When he gained this heart of mine. 












O thyme it is a precious, precious thing, 
On the road that the sun shines upon; 

But the thyme it is a thing that will bring you to an end, 
And that’s how my time has gone, has gone, i 
And that’s how my time has gone. 







Altho the symbolism has faded a good deal in this song, 
as the last stanza especially shows, and is probably but 














You are the man that broke my fountain, 
But not the man that shall break my heart. 





Nappey’s print of The Sprig of Thyme (ibid., 1, p. 204, on the same 
sheet with Seeds of Love) has this: 
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But now my old thyme is dead, 
I’ve got no room for any new, 
For in that place where my old thyme grew, 
Its run to a running running rue. 

But I'll put a stop to that running running rue, 
And plant a fair oak tree, 

Stand up you fair oak tree, 

And do not wither and die, 

For I’ll prove as true to the lad that I love 

As the stars prove true to the sky. 


£ ee 
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The oak tree appears also in a Sussex version of Seeds of Love, et 
J. F.8.8.1, p. 210. 4 

The folk fancy, which eschews or ignores the more dignified types 
of figurative expression—simile, decorative metaphor, personification, 
apostrophe—is by no means averse to a certain kind of wit, especi- 
ally in dealing with erotic themes. “Old fashioned love,” says Donne, 
catches men “ riddlingly.” Witness the riddle ballads at the begin- 
ning of Child’s collection, and such pieces as Crow and Pie (Child, 
No. 111) and The Nightingale. Nor is its use in ballads restricted 
to those of a ribald or mocking temper. There are few more tragic 
ballads than that which takes its title from the image of the sheath 
and knife (Child, No. 16). 
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vaguely present to the consciousness of those who now 
sing it, the meaning of the “ thyme ” is sufficiently clear; 
and it is the same as that of the pot of basil in the Sicilian 
song. It was an inspiration of the literary artist—who 
was no doubt familiar with the romance stories of magic 
and treasured heads—to associate this lament with the 
story of the girl whose lover had been killed by her 
brothers. The murder plot in itself is too near to Italian 
daily life and feeling to need any specific “ source.” °° 
What is distinctive about Boccaccio’s tale is the burial 
of the lover’s head in the flower pot; and this I believe 
may most satisfactorily be explained as an artistic inspira- 
tion, whereby, at the suggestion of the girl’s grief in the 
popular basil song, Boccaccio has combined with a familiar 
murder-and-ghost theme hints from romance sources about 
a treasured head, and so has moulded a new creation in 
which the original meaning of the basil is lost.6° That 
he was giving an unfamiliar interpretation of the song 


seems to be implied by the ladies’ comment.*® That he 
was giving an impossible one, if he knew the song as it 
has come down to us, is certain. May he not have intended 
to hint at the real meaning of the song when he says that 


“If a written source must be assigned, it may be found in an 
author with whom Boccaccio was thoroly familiar. The reason given 
for Dido’s flight from Tyre (Aneid, 1, 343 ff.) is essentially the same 
story. Dido’s husband is treacherously slain before the altar by her 
avaricious brother, who “factum ... diu celavit et aegram multa 
malus simulans vana spe lusit amantem,” until at last her husband’s 
ghost, “ ora modis attollens pallida miris,” comes to her in a dream, 
reveals the crime and tells her of a great treasure hidden in the 
ground by means of which she may establish a new state in Africa— 
for the story is here raised to a political and dynastic level. 

"Yet in which the murder-and-ghost story is separable, and at 
the demand of vulgar ballad taste is separated, with the marks of 
Boccaccio’s handling still strong upon it, in The Bramble Briar. 

*” See Note 67. 
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the ladies despite their questioning had never been able 
to learn what it meant? Sophisticated as these ladies 
undoubtedly are, he might wish to represent them as not 
understanding the essentially folk symbolism of the basil 
song.*? 

We have gone a long way from Perrysville and the 
Ozark Mountains. If I have made it probable that The 
Bramble Briar is derived from the Decameron, there H: 
remains to be considered what relation it bears to The 
Constant Farmer's Son.*? 
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The Constant Farmer’s Son, tho it tells essentially the 
same story as The Bramble Briar, is a distinct ballad. 
Its versification—stanzas of four seven-beat lines riming ? 
in couplets, without feminine endings and with pretty 











"De Gubernatis has indeed a quite different idea of the ante- 
cedents of the basil story. Getting together divers legends, Indian, 
Greek, Italian, Russian, Roumanian, Silesian, Bavarian, in which 
some plant or flower—hbasil, corn-flower, chicory—is said to be a 4 
maiden transformed by longing for a lost or rejected lover, or the 
lover himself so transformed, he interprets them all as forms of 
the sun myth, coming from India thru Greece and Byzantium to ¢ 
Slavic and Western Europe. See Mythologie des Plantes s. vv. basilio, 
bluet, chicorée, tulasi, Collectively the evidence is imposing, and 
makes it highly probable that somewhere in the backward and abysm 
of folk fancy such a notion attached to the cult of basil. The folk- t 
lore of any given object is commonly an accretion of many elements, 
frequently incongruous and frequently no longer clearly distinguish- 
able. But that the Sicilian song as we have it and as it was current 
in the fourteenth century was not a lament for the loss of a lover’s 
head buried in a flower pot, or for a lover transformed into a flower, 
the text itself bears witness. 

™ Printed in the J. F. 8. 8., 1, p. 160; also, from a stall ballad in 
the British Museum (without the printer’s name) in Sew. Rev., XIX, 
p. 222. 
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regular internal rime in the third and fourth lines—is 
quite distinct from that of The Bramble Briar.** The 
hero is not a “ servant man ”’ or apprentice, is not attached 
in any way to the family, but is a farmer’s son. There is 
no overhearing of the lovers by the brothers; indeed their 
love is not a hidden one: 


Long time young William courted her and fixed the wedding day, 
Their parents all consented... 


But her brothers have determined that she shall wed a lord 
who has “ pledged his word,” and therefore plan to make 
away with her lover. The occasion they find not in an 
excursion into the forest, whether for hunting or merely 
“a diletto,” but in a trip to a fair “ not far from town.” ** 
The scene of the murder is not described; it was done on 
the way home, with a “ stake ”—a favorite instrument of 
murder in vulgar ballads. When they reach home the 
sister asks no questions, but they proffer the information 
that her lover has fallen in love with another girl, and 
“ therefore we came for to tell the same of the constant 
farmer's son.’ To this she makes no reply. At night 


she had a dreadful dream, 
She dreamt she saw his body lay down by a crystal stream. 


The ghost’s appearance is not described, as it is in Boe- 
eaccio and The Bramble Briar; indeed it is not a ghost 
that comes in answer to her lamentations and tells her 
what has befallen, but merely a dream of him lying dead. 





“In Catnach’s print it is directed to be sung to the tune of Young 
Edwin in the Lowlands, which could hardly be used for The Bramble 
Briar. Each stanza after the first closes with the words “ constant 
farmer’s son,” constituting a refrain. There is no trace of a refrain 
in The Bramble Briar. 

* All these changes are in the direction of fitting the story into the 
English life and temper. 
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She runs straightway to the place (not further described ), 
and there 
dead and cold she beheld her constant farmer’s son. 


The salt tears stood upon his cheeks all mingled with his gore 

She shrieked in vain to ease her pain and kissed him ten times o’er, 
She gathered green leaves from the trees to keep him from the sun, 
And night and day she passed away with her constant farmer’s son. 


But “ hunger it came creeping on,” and she went home to 
“find his murderer,” 
Crying, Parents dear, you soon shall hear a dreadful deed is done, 
In yonder vale lies dead and cold my constant farmer’s son. 


Up came her eldest brother and said it is not me, 

The same replied the younger and swore most bitterly, 

But Mary said don’t turn so red nor try the laws to shun, 

You've done the deed and you shall bleed for my constant farmer’s 
son. 


These villains soon they owned their guilt and for the same did die, 
Young Mary fair in deep despair she never ceased to cry, 

Their parents they did fade away the glass of life was run, 

And Mary cried in sorrow died for her constant farmer’s son. 


Most of the details and emphases by which The Bramble 
Briar attaches itself closely to Boceaccio’s story have dis- 
appeared from this distressingly banal stall ballad. On 
the other hand the three stanzas before the last, especially 
the phrase about hunger “ creeping on” her, have a good 
deal in common with The Bramble Briar. The natural 
inference is that The Constant Farmer’s Son is a working 
over of The Bramble Briar by some hack for the ballad 
press. Taylor of Waterloo Road, who printed ballads 
about 1830-40,°° issued a copy °* to which is appended the 


"So I infer from the fact that he describes his place of business 
sometimes as “near the Coburg Theatre” and sometimes as “ near 
the Victoria Theatre.” The Royal Coburg Theatre became the Vic- 
toria Theatre in 1833. See Besant’s London South of the Thames, 
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name of G. Brown; and worthless as such signatures to 
printed ballads generally are, he may have been the fash- 
ioner of this version. At any rate it is just such a ballad 


as he might be expected to write. And it was successful, 
too; it was printed by Catnach, Forth, and others in 
London as well as by Taylor, by Gilbert in Newcastle, 
Cadman in Manchester, and Wehman in New York; *' 
and as we have seen, it was still sung in Sussex a few 
vears ago.°® 


VII 


In any consideration of the history and affiliations of a 
ballad there lies in the background the ultimate question: 
Who made it? By what sort of person, at least, and under 
what circumstances, was it made, and how has it been 
spread and perpetuated? The question is especially inter- 
esting in the case of a ballad that has a definite literary 
source. I have only speculative suggestions to offer. 

If The Constant Farmer’s Son was made from The 
Bramble Briar, then the latter must have been in existence 
before the time of Catnach and Taylor. How long before 
it is difficult to judge. The earliest English translation 


1912, p. 83. But since the ballad was also printed by Catnach, who 
went out of business in 1839, it is perhaps more likely that Catnach 
was the first printer of it. 

“Harvard Library 25242.2, p. 258. This collection has about three 
score ballads with Taylor’s imprint, very many of them with the 
name of the “writer” affixed—a procedure not customary among 
nineteenth-century London ballad printers. Taylor’s “writers” or 
purveyors of copy were George Brown and John Morgan, whose 
names appear with about equal frequency on his prints. According 
to a writer in the National Review, xm (1861), p. 409, John Morgan 
at least was a real person; and no doubt George Brown was too. 

“See Kittredge’s note, J. A. F-L., Xxrx, p. 169. 

"Note 14. 
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of Bocecaccio’s story was Turbervile’s,®® in the sixteenth 
century. The complete Decameron was published in trans- 
lation in 1620, and this translation was several times 
reissued in the seventeenth century. A new translation 
appeared in 1702, and this was twice reissued in the 
eighteenth century; and there were four more editions 
before the middle of the nineteenth century.2°° Of these, 
none that I have been able to consult *°* has any peculi- 
arities to mark it as the particular source of our ballad. 
There is nothing in the language or style of the ballad to 
indicate antiquity. I should be inclined to assign it to 
the early eighteenth century. 

Who made it? Somebody, certainly; a ballad that tells 
so definite a story and retains such clear marks of deriva- 
tion from a definite literary source, a ballad without 
refrain or the customary repetition and commonplaces, is 
neither a product of the homogeneous dancing throng nor 
the chance aggregate of traditional fragments, like some of 
the love-lorn ditties now found among ballad folk.1°? On 
the other hand there is no evidence that it originated in 
that professional ballad press with which The Constant 
Farmer’s Son was so great a favorite. Indeed its appear- 
ance only in remote country places, on both sides of the 
ocean, and the diversified, corrupt, and often defective 
character of the texts are arguments, so far as they go, 
against its having been disseminated as a stall ballad. 


*In his Tragical Tales, 1587; pp. 183 ff. of the Edinburgh reprint 
of 1837. 

” The Decameron . . . translated into English Anno 1620 (Tudor 
Translations), 1909, 1, p. exxiv. 

1 Those of 1587, 1620, 1684, 1820, 1822. 

“9 E. g. Kitty Kline (J. A. F-L., xxu, p. 240), or The False True 
Lover and many other accretions of ballad detritus in the collection 
of the Missouri Folk-Lore Society. 
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The following hypothesis will perhaps fit the facts so far 
as they are known. 

The itinerant entertainer—blind fiddler, street singer, 
roaming tinker, gypsy,’’* mountebank, tent- or wagon- 
showman—has long been and still is a feature of the social 
life of rural communities. From Sidney’s blind crowder, 
and long before, down to the “ huckster”’ Wallace, who 
made and sang in his tent-show a ballad on a notorious 


murder case in Missouri a few years ago,’®* the succession 
has never been broken. If we imagine such an entertainer, 
sufficiently lettered to read a translation of the Decam- 


“* One of our versions, BIV, is recorded from the singing of Eng- 
lish gypsies; and it is a tempting guess that gypsies have been the 
carriers of this ballad both in England and America (a number of 
gypsies, most of them bearing good Scotch names, were deported 
from Glasgow to America in 1715; see Journ. of the Gypsy Lore Soc., 
0. 8., il, p. 61). Besides their trades of fortune-telling, tinkering, 
and horse-trading gypsies have plied that of entertainment in Great 
Britain since the sixteenth century, when they used annually to 
gather on the ‘stanks’ or marshes of Roslin and give “ severall 
plays” (F. H. Groome, Gypsy Folk Tales, p. 124, note). They are 
great tellers of folk tales. Miss Broadwood, J. F. 8. Soc., v, p. 7, 
points out that four versions, so corrupt as to be partly unintelli- 
gible, of the old “carol” or homiletic known as The Moon Shines 
Bright or Christ Made a Trance were recorded from the singing of 
gypsies, and believes that the gypsies in their wanderings “ had pro- 
bably passed on a distortion of the text to one another.” These dis- 
tortions are in kind remarkably like those found in The Bramble 
Briar. On the other hand, there is no evidence that any of our 
American versions are associated with gypsies, and Miss Broadwood 
traces her version (BI) thru three generations of what seems unim- 
peachable Hertfordshire stock. 

**The murder of Gus Weeks and his wife and children by two 
cattlemen, George and Bill Taylor, in Linn County in 1894. See 
1 Study in Contemporary Balladry, Mid-West Quarterly, 1, pp. 162 ff. 
Wallace’s ballad was taken up, remade, and sung by other local 
“carnival companies” until in a few years it was known and sung 
by the country people, in widely varying yet related forms, thru 
considerable parts of the state. 
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eron 1° 


and sufficiently of the vulgar to see the possibilities 
of this story for vulgar balladry, we have a conceivable 
origin for our ballad. If we further suppose that after 
making it known in the parts of England in which he 
traveled he, or someone following his trade, came to try 
his fortunes in the colonies and brought the ballad with 
him, we shall have an explanation of its appearance here.!°° 

Ballads so originating may have a considerable currency, 
as the entertainer moves from place to place thru his 
humble clientele, without ever being drawn into the field 
of the metropolitan ballad press.1°* Yet the comparative 
completeness and similarity of certain of the American 
versions of The Bramble Briar (A I, II, IV) suggest that 
in this country it circulated at some time in print. Quite 
probably it did. The itinerant singer not infrequently has 
some local printer strike off copies of the songs in his 
repertory to be offered for sale to those who, after hearing 
him sing, desire to have the text of a song so that they may 
sing it themselves.1°* Print of this sort is limited in 


“If he was blind or quite illiterate we must suppose that the 
story was read or told to him from the book, and that he then pro- 
ceeded, like Caedmon, to regurgitate and chew the cud. 

** Its geographical range in America suggests that it came with 
the Scotch-Irish in the eighteenth century. 

A striking instance is that of Young Charlotte, for which see 
Barry, William Carter, the Bensontown Homer, J. A. F-L., XXxv, 
pp. 156 ff. 

* Robert Jones, a blind fiddler who made his rounds in Missouri a 
few years ago, sold a “ Comic and Sentimental Songster ” containing 
one piece of his own composition and a miscellany of popular favor- 
ites. It bore the announcement that “If anyone should desire a 
book they can obtain it by sending their name and postoffice address 
with ten cents in silver to the postmaster at ”’—Dexter, Missouri, in 
one copy that I have seen; Hillman, Indiana, in another. Blind 
Jasper Kinder and his wife similarly sold a book of the songs that 
they sang in Howell County. Songs so learned pass of course into 
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circulation practically to the region in which the singer 
moves, and is little likely to come into the net of the 
collector. Presenting the text as the singer, often quite 
illiterate, knows it, it may of course embody gross cor- 
ruptions. 

There is still another way in which oral tradition is 
supplemented in the dissemination of ballads. From the 
sixteenth century to the present time ballad-lovers have 
made manuscript books of the ballads they liked.?°° Such 
collections are still made in Missouri, and no doubt in 
other parts of the country. Sometimes the texts appear 
to be copied from print, at least are of ballads easily obtain- 
able in print and correspond closely to printed copies; 
sometimes they are just as clearly set down from memory, 
showing mishearings and lacunae. When, as is most often 
the case in the ballad-books I have seen, the writer is barely 
literate, this method of transmission is a fruitful source of 


corruption in the text—especially at two or three removes. 
Readings like “calmy” (A IT) and “ camelite” (A I) 
for “comely,” and “salome” for “sailor” (?% A II), 
probably arose in this way. 


the learner's repertory of song. I have a copy of McAfee’s Confes- 
sion, words and air, sent me in 1912 by Miss Colquitt Newell from 
Farmington, Missouri. The tune she took down from the singing 
of a friend, Mr. C ; the words she copied from a “ book of ballads 
and songs some new, some old, . . . bought by him from a blind man 
selling them thru that town about ten years ago. He learned several 
tunes for different songs in the book from this blind man, who would 
sing them from the street corners.” The procedure has not changed, 
apparently, since the time of Autolyus and the Barnes family (cf. 
Gummere, The Popular Ballad, p. 5). 

** Most of Grundtvig’s great collection of Danish ballads is drawn 
from MS. ballad-books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
Shirburne Ballads is such a collection made (from printed ballads) 
in England in Elizabeth’s time; Percy’s famous Folio ms. is another 
made some half-century later. 
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On the whole, however, the state of the texts of The 
Bramble Briar must be ascribed to oral transmission thru 
a considerable series of simple and unlettered singers, some 
of whom have made substitutions and additions of their 
own where memory failed or fancy prompted. In that 
sense [he Bramble Briar is a traditional ballad. And its 
substantial identity thru all its variations is a striking evi- 
dence of the tenacity of tradition. 

The suggestion here offered as to the origin of our ballad 
is confessedly vague and frankly hypothetical. We have 
no documentary evidence about it antedating Mr. Sharp’s 
record of 1904. I shall be content if I have convinced my 
readers that The Bramble Briar, in all its versions, is one 
ballad, of the “ vulgar” type, traditional in England and 
America, and drawn from a literary source; and, inci- 
dentally, that the Italian canzone had a meaning quite 
different from that which Boccaccio seems to assign to it. 


H. M. Bretpen. 


Ten Texts or The Bramble Briar 


[Since the variations are chiefly a matter of putting in 
or leaving out, I have for convenience in collation num- 
bered the lines in each text on the basis of the aggregate 
of lines. Differences not indicated by this method can 
easily be checked up by comparison. The stanza division 
is not indicated, but will be readily found (in A I, ll. 77 
and 82 are recorded in two forms). In only one case is the 
order of the lines changed from that in the recorded text, 
viz., in A I, ll. 49-53, where the recorded order is appended 
in ( ). Elsewhere, numbers in ( ) indicate that the line 
is repeated from another place in the version.] 
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THE APPPRENTICE BOY 


H. G. Shearin in The Sewanee Review, xix, pp. 321 f. 


In yon  post-town there 
lived a margent, 

He had two sons and & 
daughter fair; 

There lived a prentice-boy 
about there, 

Who was the daughter’s 


dearest dear. 


Ten thousand pounds was 
this gay lady’s portion; 

She was a fair and a came- 
lite dame; 

She loved this young man 
who crossed the ocean; 
He told her how he could 

be so deslain. 


One day they was in the 
room a-courting; 

The eldest brother chanced 
to hear; 


He went and told the other 
brother, 


They would deprive her of 
her dear. 
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Her brothers studied on 
this cruel matter, 

Concluded a-hunting they 
would go, 


And with this young man 
they both would flatter; 

A-hunting with them he 
had to go. 

They traveled over 
hil's and mountains 

And through strange places 
where it were unknown, 


high 


Till at length they came to 
some lonesome valley, 


And there they killed him 
dead and thrown. 

All on that evening when 
they returned, 


She asked them where’s her 
servant man. 


‘What makes me ask you?’ 
she seems to whisper, 
‘Dear brothers, tell me if 

you can.’ 


I'll tell you in plain, you're 
much affronted; (3) 
Oh, now will you explain 
to me.’ (4) 
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‘He is lost in the wild 
woods a-hunting; (1) 


His face you never more 
shall see.’ (2) 


All on that night, while 
she lay sleeping, 

He came and stood at her 
bed-feet, 


All covered over in tears 
a-weeping, 

All wallowed o’er in gores 
of blood. 


He says, ‘ My love, it’s but 
a folly; 

For this is me that you 
may see— 

Your brothers both being 
rash and cruel— 


In such a valley you may 
find.’ 

All on next morning when 
she arose, 

She dressed herself in silk 
so fine; 


She traveled o’er hills and 
mountains 

Her own true lover for to 
find. 

She traveled over high hills 
and mountains 

And through strange places 
where it were unknown, 

Till at length she came to 
some lonesome valley, 
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Till at length she came to 
a patch of briars, 


And there she found him 
killed and thrown. 


His pretty cheeks with 
blood were dyed; 

His lips were bloody as any 
butcher; 

His lips (cheeks) 
salty as any brine; 


were 


She kissed them over and 
over, a-crying, 


‘You dearest bosom friend 
of mine.’ 

Three days and nights she 
tarried with him 


Till she thought her heart 
would break with woe, 
Until sharp hunger came 
cropping on her, 

Which forced her back 
home to go. 

All on that evening when 
she returned, 


Her brothers asked her 
where she’d been— 


‘O ye hard-hearted, deceit- 
ful devillions, 

For him alone you both 
shall swing.’ 

Her brothers studied on 
this bloody matter, (27) 
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Concluded the ocean they 
would sail; 

‘My friend, I tell you, it’s 
on the morrow 


The raging sea there for to 111 
sail.’ 
The sea began to roar, I 
think no wonder 
A Il 
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109 That 


they two  villyons 
should be cast away; 


110 And broadways they came 


tosling under; 
The sea did open and pro- 
vide their grave. 
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Sent me by Professor Tolman in 1917; communicated to him by 
Miss Mary O. Eddy, who got it from Miss Jane Goon of Perrysville, 
See J. A. F. L., Xx1x, p. 169. 
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In portly town there lived 
a@ merchant, 

Who had two sons and a 
daughter fair, 

And a prentice fond from a 
far intender, 


Who plowed the victories 
all over the main. 

Ten thousand pounds it was 
her portion; 

She was a neat and calmy 
dame; 

And upon the salome that 
plowed the ocean, 


She had a notion to bestow 
the same. 


One night while they were 
sitting courting, 

He two brother chanced to 

overhear. 
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They said this courtship 
should be ended, 

“We will send him head- 
long into his grave.’ 


And for to conclude this 
bloody murder 

These two villains hunting 
did go; 


And upon the salome they 
loaved and flattered, 

Along with them hunting 
to go. 

They traveled over 
hills and mountains, 

Through lonely valleys that 
were unknown, 

Until they came to the 
bramble briar, 


high 
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And there they did him kill 
and thrown. 

And when they had back 
home returned, 


Their sister ask for the 
servant man. 


‘Oh! sister dear, what 
makes you inquire 

All so for this young man’s 
sake?’ 

‘Because I thought you 
seemed to whisper. 

Come tell me, brothers, or 
my heart will break.’ 


‘We left him in the woods 
a-hunting, 

And we no more of him 
could find.’ 


One night, while she was 
lying sleeping, 
He appeared to her bedside; 


And he was all in tears a- 
weeping 

And all rolled over in gores 
of blood. 

He says: ‘My dear, leave 
off this crying 


It is a folly for you to 
know; 
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For your two brothers 
killed me, rash and 
cruel ; 


In such a place, love, you 
may me find.’ 


She traveled o’er high hills 
and mountains, f 
Through lonely valleys that 

were unknown, 
Until she came to the 
bramble briar, 


And there they had him 
killed and throwed. 


Three days and nights she 
tarried by him, 

Kissing on her 
knees ; 


bended 


When in that time she was 
constrained 

To utter forth such words 
as here: 

‘I had a mind for to stay 

by him 
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Until my heart it did break 
with woe; 

But I felt that hunger 
came creeping o’er me, 
Which forced me _ back 

home to go.’ 
And when she had back 
home returned, 


Her brothers ask where she 
had been. 


‘Be gone, ye proud and de- 
ceitful villains! 

For him alone you both 
shall swing.’ 

And for to shun this bloody 
murder, 
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These two villains to sea 
did go; 

And to tell the truth it 
was on the morrow 

The stormy winds began to 
blow. 
The winds did blow, and it 
was no wonder; 
These two villains 
cast away; 

And by the flood they were 
lost under, 

And the raging sea formed 


their grave. 


were 


THE LONESOME VALLEY 
Katherine Pettit in Jour. of Amer. F.-L., xx, pp. 259 f. 


In yonder town there lived 
a merchant; 

He had two sons and a 
daughter fair: 


Away lone down in a lone 
green meadow, 

A raging sea there for to 
sail. 

Six thousand pounds was 
this lady’s portion; 

She was a fair and comely 
dame; 

She loved a young man o’er 
the ocean 

Which caused her to look 
there so disdain. 
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27 They studied o’er this cruel 
matter ; 
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Concluded a-hunting they 
would go; 


And this young man they 
both did flatter, 

Till a-hunting with them he 
did go. 

They traveled over high 
hills and valleys, 

And through strange places 
that were unknown; 


At length they came to a 
lonesome valley 


And there they did him kill 
and throw. 

All on that evening as they 
returned 


The sister asked for her 
servant man: 


‘What makes me ask, you 
seem to whisper; 

Dear brothers, tell me if 
you can.’ 


All on that night as she 
lay, mourning, 

Her true love stood by her 
bedside 
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All covered over and the 
tears a-flowing, 

All wallowed over in the 
gores of blood. 


All on next morning when 
she arose, 

She dressed herself in silk 
so fine; 


She traveled over high hills 
and valleys, 

Her own true love for to 
find. 

She traveled over high hills 
and valleys, 

And through strange places 
that were unknown; 

At length she came to a 
lonesome valley, 


And there she found him 
killed and thrown. 


His pretty cheeks with 
blood were dyed, 

His lips were salt as any 
brine ; 


She kissed him o’er and 
‘O,’ she cried, 
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‘You're the dearest bosom 
friend of mine.’ 

Three days and nights she 
tarried with him 


Till she thought her heart 
would break with woe; 
She felt sharp hunger ap- 
proaching on her, 

Which forced her back home 
to go. 

All on that evening as she 
returned, 
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Her brothers asked her 
where she had been: 


‘You are too hard-hearted, 
deceitful villains, 

For him alone you both 
shall swing.’ 

They studied this 
bloody matter; (27) 

Concluded the ocean they 
would sail, 


o’er 


The wind did blow, and I 
think no wonder, 

The sea did open and pro- 
vide a grave. 


THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER 


H. M. Belden in The Sewanee Review, x1x, pp. 222 f. 


In a seaport town there 
lived a merchant, 

He had two sons and a 
daughter fair. 

An apprentice bound boy 
from all danger 

Courted this merchant’s 
daughter fair. 


Five hundred pounds was 
made her portion; 

She was a neat and cunning 
dame: 
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Her brothers were so hard 
cruel,— 

All of this was to the same. 

One evening they were 
silent, courting, 

Her brothers chanced to 
overhear, 


Saying, ‘Your courtship 


will soon be ended, 
We will send him hither to 
his grave.’ 
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Next morning early, break- 
fast over, 


With them a-hunting he 
did go; 

They went over hills and 
lofty mountains 

And through some lonesome 
valleys too, 


Until they came to a lone- 
some desert, 


There they did him kill 
and throw. 

When they returned back 
home that evening ~ 


Their sister asked for the 
servant man; 


‘We lost him in the woods 
a-hunting 

And never more we could 
him find.’ 


Next morning she was 
silent, weeping, 
He came to her bedside and 


stood 
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All pale and wounded, 
ghastly looking, 

Wallowed o’er in gores of 
blood. 

Saying, ‘Why do you weep, 
my pretty fair one? 


It is a folly you may pawn: 


Go over hills and lofty 
mountains, 


This lonesome place you 
may me find.’ 


She went over hills and 
lofty mountains 


And through some lone- 
some valleys too, 

Until she came to a lone- 
some desert, 


And there she found him 
killed and thro. 


His handsome cheeks the 
blood was dyeing, 

His lips were salt as any 
brine; 


She kissed him o’er and 
o’er, crying 


‘This dear beloved friend 
of mine.’ 
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Three days and nights she 
did stay by him, 

‘Twas on her bended knees 
she stood; 

All in the height of her 
great anger 

She uttered forth such 
words as these: 

‘My love, I thought I would 
stay by him 

Until my heart 
break with woe; 

But I feel sharp hunger 
growing on me 

Which forces me back home 
to go.’ 

When she returned back 
home that evening 


should 
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Her brother asked her 
where she'd been. 


‘You hard and cruel and 
unkind creatures! 

For him alone you both 
shall swing.’ 

And then to avoid all shame 
and danger 

Away to sea they both did 


go. 


The wind did blow and it 
was no wonder 

The roaring sea proved both 
their graves. 


IN SEAPORT TOWN (I) 


Sent to me by Mr. Sharp in 1917 
Southern mountains. 
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from his collections in the 


One evening all alone a- 
talking 

Her brothers cease for to 
overhear, 


Saying: ‘Your courtship 
now will soon be ended. 
Will you force him along 

into his grave?’ 








THE 


They rose up early the next 
morning, 

A game of hunting for to 
8°, 

And upon this young man 
they both insisted 

For him to go along with 
them. 

They wandered over hills 
and mountains 

And through many a place 
unknown 


Till at last they came to 
that lonesome valley 


And there they killed him 
dead alone. 

When they return back the 
next evening 


Their sister ask for the 
servant man, 


Saying: ‘ We lost him on a 
game of hunting, 

No more of him it’s could 
we find.’ 


While she lie on her bed- 
side slumbering, 
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The servant man did appear 
to her, 


Saying: ‘Your brother 
killed me rough and cruel 

All wallowed in a score of 
blood.’ 


She rose up early the next 
morning 

And dressed herself in a 
rich array, 


Saying: ‘I'll go and I'll 
find my best beloved 

All wallowed in a score of 
blood.’ 

She wandered over the hills 
and mountains 

And through a many of a 
place unknown 

Till at last she came to 
that lonesome valley 


And there she found him 
dead alone. 


Saying: ‘Your eyes look 
like some bloody butcher, 

Your eyes look like some 
salt or brine.’ 


She kissed his cold, cold 
lips and crying, 
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Said: ‘ You are the darling 
bosom friend of mine.’ 


When she returned back 
the next evening, 


Her brothers asked her 
where she’d been. 
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IN SEAPORT TOWN (II) 


Sent to me by Mr. Sharp in 1917 from his collections in the 
Southern mountains. 


In Seaport Town there 
lived a merchant, 

He had three sons and a 
daughter dear, 

And among them all was 
the prettiest boy; 

He was the daughter’s 


dearest dear. 


One evening late they were 
in the room courting, 


‘O hold your tongue, you 
deceitful villains, 

For one alone you both 
shall hang.’ 

Her brothers then they 
came convicted 

To jump in a boat and 
finally leave. 


The wind did blow and the 
waves came o’er them; 
They made their graves in 

the deep blue sea. 


Her oldest brother per- 
chance did hear. 


He went and told his other 
brother. 


‘Let’s deprive her of her 
dearest dear.’ 


They rose up so early next 
morning. 

A-hunting, a-hunting they 
must go. 

But little did he think of 
the bloody murder, 
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A-hunting he did agree to 
go. 


And they came back so late 
in the evening, 


She enquired of her servant 
boy. 


*O he got lost in the wild 
woods hunting, 


And his fair face you shall 
see no more.’ 


She rose up so early next 
morning, 
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She fetched a sigh and a 
bitter groan. 


She hurried till she found 
him in a ditch of briars, 


Where her true love had 
been killed and thrown. 


His eyes looked like some 
bloody butcher, 

His lips looked like some 
salt or brine. 


She kissed his cold, cold 
chin a-crying: 


‘You are the daughter’s 
dearest dear. 
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114 One grave shall preserve us 
both together; 
Since my brothers been so 115 As long as I have breath I 
cruel will stay with you.’ 
As to force your sweet love 
away, 


Bi 
LORD BURLING'’S SISTER 
Laura E. Broadwood in Jour. of the F. 8. Soc., Vv, pp. 123 ff. 


29 
30 Without any fear or strife, 
These two bold and wicked 
villains 
They took away this young 
man’s life. 
And in the ditch there was 
no water 
Where only bush and briars 


grew; 


They could not hide the 
blood of slaughter 

So in the ditch his body 
threw. 

When they returned home 
from hunting, 


Lord Burling told his eld- She asked for her servant- 
est brother man: 

‘See how they did sport 
and play!’ 


(18) He told his secret to none 


other, 


(19) To his eldest brother he ‘I ask you because I see you 
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did say. whisper, 
So, brothers, tell me if you 
can.’ 
47 ‘O sister, you offend me so 
48 Because you do examine 
me; 
They asked him to go a- 49 
hunting, 50 
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We lost him in the fields of 
hunting, 

No more of him we could 
not see.’ 


As she lay dreaming on her 
pillow, 

She thought she saw her 
true love stand 

By her bedside, as she lay 
weeping, 

Was dressed all in his 
bloody coat. 

‘Don’t weep for me, my 
dearest jewel, 

Don’t weep for me, nor care 
nor pine, 


For your two brothers 
killed me so cruel— 


In such a place you may 
me find.’ 

As she rose early the next 
morning, 


With heavy sigh and bitter 
groan, 


The only love that she ad- 
mired 


80 
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She found that in the ditch 
was thrown. 

But in the ditch there was 
no water, 

Where only bush and briars 
grew, (34) 

They could not hide the 
blood of slaughter 

So (though) in the ditch 
his body threw. 

The blood that on his lips 
was drying, 

His tears were salt as any 
brine. 

She sometimes kissed him, 
sometimes crying 

‘Here lies the boldest friend 
of mine! ’ 

Three nights and days has 
she sat by him 


When her poor heart was 
filled with woe, 

Till faintness came a-creep- 
ing on her, 

And home she was obliged 
to go. 

When she returned to her 
brothers: 

‘Sister, what makes you 
look so thin?’ 


‘ Brother, don’t you ask the 
reason, 


Then (and) for his sake 
you shall be hung!’ 
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IN STRAWBERRY TOWN 
C. J. Sharp in Jour. of the Folk Song Soc., v, pp. 126 f. 


1 In Strawberry Town there 


lives a farmer, 


2 He had two sons and one 


daughter dear, 


By day and night he got 
deluded, 

Which caused their parents 
more’s hearts with care. 


‘What do you think? Our 
servant man, 

I think our servant man 
court our sister, 

I think they have a great 
mind to wed; 

We'll put an end to all 
their courtship 

And send him silent to the 


grave.’ 


A match of hunting it was 
prepared 
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Through woods and valleys 
where briars grow, 


And there they did this 
young man murder 

And in the brake his body 
throw. 

As they was returning home 
from hunting. 

Not thinking on the harm 
they’d done: 


‘You’re welcome home, my 
poor dear brothers, 

And now pray tell me 
where the serving man?’ 

As they was returning 
home from hunting 

Not a sight of him could 
she see: 


‘Since, dear sister, you do 
offend us 

And - straightly 
me.” 


examine 


Then to bed this fair maid 
went 
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Lamenting for her own true 
love; 


She dreamt she saw her 
own true lover 


Covered over in a gore of 
blood. 


‘You rise up early tomor- 
row morning 


And straightway early to 
brake you know 

And there you find my 
body lying 


(60) Covered over in a gore of 
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blood.’ 


She took her handkerchief 
from her pocket 
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And wiped his eyes though 
he was blind, 


‘ Because he was some true 
lover, 

Some true lover a friend of 
mine, 


And since my brothers 
have been so cruel 

To take your tender sweet 
life away 

One grave shall hold us put 
together 

And laying to you till death 
I'll stay.’ 
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BRUTON TOWN 
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C. J. Sharp in Jour. of the Folk Song Soc., u, p. 42. 


In Bruton Town there lives 
a farmer, 

Who had two sons and 
one daughter dear. 


By day and night 
was a-contriving 
To fill their parents’ hearts 

with fear. 


they 


He told his secrets to ao 
other, 

But unto her brother he 
told them to: 


‘I think our servant courts 
our sister, 

I think they has a great 
mind to wed; 

I'll put an end to all their 
courtship, 

I'll send him silent to his 
grave.’ 


A day of hunting whilst 
prepared, 
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Thorny woods and valley 
where briars grow; 


And there they did this 
young man a-murder, 
And into a brake his fair 

body thrown. 


“Welcome home, my dear 
young brothers, 

Pray tell me, where’s that 
servant man?’ 


‘We've a-left him behind 
where we've been a-hunt- 
ing, 


We've a-left him behind 
where no man can find.’ 


She went to bed erying and 
lamenting, 

Lamenting for her heart’s 
delight; 
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She slept, she dreamed, she 
saw him lay by her, 


Covered all over in a gore 
of bled. 


She rose early the very 
next morning, 


Unto the garden brook she 
went: 


There she found her own 
dear jewel 


(60) Covered all over in a gore 
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of bled. 


She took her handkerchief 
out of her pocket 
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For to wipe his eyes for 
he could not see; 


‘And since my _ brothers 
have been so cruel 

To take your tender sweet 
life away, 

One grave shall hold us 
both together, 

And along, along with you 
to death I’ll stay.’ 
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BIV 
THE BRAKE O’ BRIARS 


Alice E. Gillington in Songs of the Open Road, pp. 10 f. 


36 And there they did the 
young man murder; 

37 In the Brake of Briars 
there him they threw. 

38 Then they rode home the 
same night after, 

38 They rode home most speed- 


ily; 
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40 
41 ‘You're welcome home, my 
own two brothers, 
42 But pray tell me where’s 
your servant man?’ 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 ‘ We lost him as we rode a- 
hunting, 
Down in the woods where 
briars grow; 
Where we lost him we could 
not find him, 
And what became of him 
28 Then the match was made we do not know.’ 
to go a-hunting, Then she went to bed the 
29 same night after; 
30 f She went to bed immedi- 
31 ately, 
32 
33 She dreamt to see her own 
34 Down in those woods where true loved one; 
briars grew; 
35 
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He was covered all over in 88 ‘There lies a dear bosom 
great drops of blood. friend of mine.’ 
89 
90 
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97 
She rose early the next 98 Then she rode home the 
morning, same night after, 
98 She rode home most speed- 


ily; 
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To search the woods where 104 
briars grow; 105 
And as she dreamed so _ 106 
there she found him; 107 
108 
In the Brake of Briars he 109 
was killed and thrown. 110 
lll 
112 
113 
Then she pulled a handker- 114 
chief from her bosom, 115 
And wiped his eyes as he 116 She poisoned herself and 
lay as blind; her own two brothers: 
She ofttime weeped in sor- 117 All four of them in one 
row, saying, grave do lie! 
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XUI—AN OBJECTIVE STUDY OF SYLLABIC 
QUANTITY IN ENGLISH VERSE 


BLank VERSE 


It is my purpose in this paper to consider the quantity 
of the syllables in twenty-five lines of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. The selection, given below, was read by three differ- 


ent men. ‘The first is an instructor in vocal ‘expression, 
the second is a graduate student in language and phonetics, 
and the third is a professor in the Department of General 
Linguistics. All three are connected with the University 
of Michigan. 

The instrument into which the readers spoke the lines 
is one devised by Professor John I’. Shepard of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It consists of various tambours 
covered with mica and rubber and mounted with pointers 
which record the vibrations and the outflow of air during 
speech. The pointers removing the soot from a revolving 
band of smoked paper, write thus the various vibrations 
and curves which represent speech; syllables can there- 
fore, in most cases, be accurately measured.' 

Before considering results a few words must be said 
about syllabic division. I have followed conventional 
dictionary division as being on the whole most satisfactory ; 
but the conventional division of syllables and the actual 
division do not always coincide. Thus summer, ferry, and 
other words with double consonants have really but one 


*A complete description of the instrument, and a detailed reading 
of two plates is given in my thesis on Pause, a Study of its Nature 
and its Rhythmical Function in Verse, Especially Blank Verse. Ed- 
ited by Fred Newton Scott in Contributions to Rhetorical Theory. 
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consonant sound: sum-er, fer-y. Again, one cannot 
say in certain words what are the precise limits of sylla- 
bles. For example, do we say re-g(i)on or reg - (t)on? 
Do we say mom-ent or mo-ment? e-vil or ev-il? 
Gor - go-nian or Gor-gon-ian? And does one syllabify 
always in the same manner?? These doubtful cases 
are, however, rare; each person can consider them for 
himself, and can make allowances. A more serious diffi- 
culty lies in finding in the records the precise division be- 
tween syllables that end and others that begin with voiced 
sounds. These sounds often blend in such a way that no 
division of sound is perceptible. The end of the nasals 
m and n is, however, easily distinguishable, since nose 
tones are recorded by a special pointer; but o and /, e and a 
are examples of sounds which may blend. It is not neces- 
sary to state that the sounds and syllables of continuous 
discourse are not as exact as writing indicates. The 
boundaries of syllables, however, which is our concern, 
are, with the exceptions stated, clearly evident. All doubt- 
ful divisions are indicated. 

In the material which follows the numbers represent 
the length of the syllables in tenths and one-hundredths 
of a second. The numbers in parenthesis are pauses. 


Paradise Lost, u, ll. 604-628: Readers I, K, and M. 


They fer - ry o*- ver this Le - the*-an sound 604 
28 38 .12 18 6 2 2 32 18 = .65 

4 4 15 3 ol 2 3 8 25 8 (.4) 

2 3 18 .256 15 34 18 2 25 42 (.15) 


* The problem of syllabification is now under investigation at the 
University of Michigan. The solution of the difficulties involved 
will be a very material aid in verse analysis. 

* Doubtful division. 
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their 
15 
4 
.22 


fro, 

.6 (.18) 
8 (.25) 
5 (.65) 


to and 
a 3s 

3 22 
3s «.18 


46 
4 
.38 


And wish and 
2 4 2 
2 5 3 
2 24 


strug - gle, 
32 §.25 
4 3 (4 
28 2 


wv 


The tempt - ing stream, 

12 3 26 8.62 (.3) 
2 38 86.34 
‘a 28 8 63 6 
ful - 
12 
2 

18 


In sweet for - get - 
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» 
= 
» 
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3 
3 
.24 


4 
4 
3. 


18 
& 
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All 
4 

48 
38 


one mo - 
12 
3 
2 


in 
9 


.22 
18 


ment, 

4 25 (.25) 
4 3 (5) 
22 .34 (.65) 


But Fate with - stands, and, 
22 4 oO .58 (.38) .2 

26 48 35 ~ #468 #(.6) .25 
2 3 2 & (2) 2 
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For convenience of classification I shall assume to begin 
with, and modify the statement later, that every foot has 
one stressed syllable. I regard the stresses as falling on 
the second syllable except in the case of two trochees 


standing at the opening of lines 605 and 609. I shall 


* Doubtful division. 











assume that even in so-called spondees the second syllable 
is slightly more stressed than the first. With these assump- 
tions granted, there would be in twenty-five lines 125 
stressed syllables. The percentage of stressed syllables 
which are longer than the unstressed syllables in the same 
foot is for the different readers as follows: I, 86%; K, 
82% ; M, 85% ; or an average of 84%. About 8% of the 
stressed syllables that are not longer than the unstressed 
are of the same length. Of the remaining 8%, repre 
senting cases in which the unstressed syllable is the longer 
of the two, it should be noted that rarely is the first, or 
unstressed syllable, more than one-tenth of a second longer 
than the second syllable of the foot. The average differ- 
ence in length between unstressed and stressed is .2. It 
should also be noted as a preliminary observation that 
rarely for any one of the three readers is there in any 
given line more than one foot of which it is true that the 
unstressed syllable is of the same length as the stressed, 
or longer; this foot never occurs at the end of the line 
and only infrequently at the beginning of the line. 

Let us now examine and classify the anomalous 16%. 
A very few cases of long syllables in the unstressed position 
are clearly cases of spondees, but it should be noted that 
the majority of feet usually regarded as spondees are read 
with the second syllable longer. Other cases, a fairly large 
number, occur at points where the actual division was not 
clear in the records, or where the conventional division 
may not coincide with the true division. 

We shall now consider various forms of a group which 
have possibly only a very slight stress or none, and may, 
therefore, be exceptions to the statement that every foot 
contains a stressed syllable. The first of these are poly- 


syllables. In words of this sort the syllables tend to be 
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either very short or comparatively so. The stress in these 
eases is very light. Other cases occur in feet which proba- 
bly are pyrrhics, that is, have no stressed syllable. An 
example is and of, line 612. Nearly all of the remaining 
are cases of unstressed syllables standing before the pause 
within the line. These syllables all readers make as long 
as the one following the pause, or longer.* 

In these cases it should be noted that with the possible 
exceptions of line 620 and line 625, the word or syllable 
following the pause, is itself a word which is usually 
found, or often found, in the unstressed position. It is 
undoubtedly true, as Professor C. W. Cobb has pointed 
out in his article Further Study of the ITerotc Tetrameter® 
(Mod. Phil., xiv, pp. 559-67), that many persons read 
these lines with only four clearly perceptible stresses, as 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach, 


All in one moment, and so near the brink; 
Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimaeras dire. 


Another possible explanation is t}. «the pause itself stands 
for the long syllable, and that the ‘Mowing short syllable 
is carried over into the next foot. 

A few other cases occur in words the stress of which may 
not have been perfectly clear to the reader, since the word- 
stress and metrical stress do not fall together. Such words 
are Lethean, line 604; confused, line 615; lamentable, 
line 617. 

All these classes comprising the 16% of syllables in 
which it is not true that the stressed syllables are longer 


*In my investigation of pause, I found that the syllable or word 
before the pause is usually greatly lengthened. 

* Other articles dealing with the same subject by Professor Cobb 
are: “A Type of Four Stress Verse in Shakespeare,” New Shake- 
spearana, Jan. 1911; “A Scientific Basis for Metrics,” Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, Xxvm, pp. 142-145. 
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than the unstressed fall into three general classes: spon- 
dees, in which the stress may be equally distributed, and 
polysyllabie words, in which the same statement may hold 
true; pyrrhics, or feet made up of syllables neither of 
which is stressed; and, finally, cases in which error of 
reading or of division is possible. An exact division, of 
course, might increase and not decrease the percentage of 
anomalous cases. 

It may be suggested at this point as the most obvious 
explanation of the 16% of syllables analyzed that stress 
and quantity do not need necessarily to accompany each 
other,—that a syHable in the unstressed position may be 
longer than one in the stressed position. This may be true, 
but our experiments, as well as those of others, show that 
syllables stressed even very lightly are longer than the same 
syllables unstressed. I have asked several readers to make 
an iambic rhythm of do do and of other syllables, as do le, 
le do, ete., stressing one more than another. I have no 
record in which the stressed syllable is not longer than the 
unstressed. The part which pitch plays in the differentia- 
tion of one syllable from another and the relation of this 
to quantity is a subject upon which I am at present 
working. 

If now we subtract from the 125 syllables which we 
assumed to be stressed at the outset all syllables the division 
of which is doubtful, and still assume, since we have no 
definite data for asserting anything to the contrary, that 
every syllable in the stressed position is stressed, we have 
for the three readers, respectively, the following per cent. of 
stressed syllables found to be the long syllables of the foot: 
90%, 89%, and 90%. We can, therefore, safely assert 
that 90% of all stressed syllables in the selection studied 
are also longer than the unstressed syllables, and we may 
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infer, if we choose to believe the evidence before us, that 
the remaining 10% are cases of feet in which one syllable 
is not more vigorously stressed than another, and therefore 
not longer. This 10% furnishes the relief from the 
monotony of five beats for every line, just as do the so- 
called spondees, or cases of an extra stress, and together 
with the cases of extra stress furnished by the spondees 
yields rhythmical variations and logical flexibility. I have 
already mentioned the fact that unstressed syllables which 
are longer than stressed syllables are only slightly longer, 
usually not more than .1 of a second. 

In this connection it would be interesting to know how 
much longer one syllable must be than another to be sub- 
jectively appreciated as such. Certainly difference in 
pitch would easily differentiate syllables of the same quan- 
tity or of the same intensity. Judging from the various 
experiments made by different persons, I should surmise 
that in a rhythmic series already clearly established in the 
mind, the slightest change of pitch, quantity, or stress 
would satisfy the rhythmic feeling. I am inclined to 
think that no change or even a very slight increase of any 
one of these sound elements in favor of the unstressed 
syllable would not be perceived as cacophonous. As has 
been repeatedly demonstrated, the metrical pattern once 
established in the mind, will not be disturbed by a few 
irregularities. In fact, the rhythm may be momentarily 
dropped and then regained without difficulty. 

In this paper I shall make no attempt to point out 
reasons for shortness or longness in syllables. The physical 
content of the syllable is, of course, an element concerned ; 
and likewise, its mental and metrical import. . Ut of 
imutterable carries very little mental content of itself; pain 
and woe carry much. Light, or short syllables, are largely 
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light because their mental content is light, but these may 
become at times the most important words in a phrase; 
as, I have at last found the man. It is the element of 
meaning which makes syllables and words delicately larger 
or smaller, more or less impressive, as one reads or speaks. 
It is interesting to note in line 607, 


with one small drop to lose 
In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe. 


that all readers make small longer than drop, although 
usually it is true in iambic verse that of the long sy}lables 
in a spondee the second is longer than the first. 

To show how variable in length syllables may be, I will 
give the lengths of a few words which are repeated in the 
selection. And varies in length from .1 to .5. To varies 
from .2 to.3. All varies from .14 to .48. All three words 
are in both the stressed and unstressed positions. 

Of greater interest than the varying lengths of the same 
word are the varying lengths of the short and long syllables 
in the foot. The feet, in many cases, are not made of 
syllables which are absolutely short and long, but of sylla- 
bles which are relatively so. Nevertheless, it is clear from 
an examination of the material that in nearly every line 
there are usually three and often four feet of which it may 
he said that the stressed syllable is not only long, but ap- 
proximately twice as long as the unstressed. Below is a 
iable which gives for each reader the average length of the 
short syllables, range in length, and average length for each 
foot in the line. The same details are given for the long 
syllables, together with general averages.® 


* Since there might be a difference of opinion as to how the words 
in a spondee should be classified, I have omitted these: small drop, 
line 607; viewed first, line 617; all of line 18; and life dies, death 


lives, line 624. 
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TABLE I 
a, SHort SYLLABLE 


Reader Range Average Length of Short Syllable for 
Ist ft. 2ndft. 3rdft. 4thft. 5th ft. 


I : .02-.4 19 .20 .20 .20 .20 
K 28 02-.54 .25 .25 25 .26 .24 
M .20 .08-.44 .20 .20 22 .20 .20 


.02-.54 21 .22 .23 .22 21 


b. Lone SYLLABLE 


I 38 1 -.8 38 33 32 37 49 
K .08-.84 45 42 40 43 62 
M 34 1 -8 34 33 .30 31 37 


Aver. 39 .08-.84 39 36 34 37 49 


The table indicates that although there is a very great 
variety in the length of both short and long syllables, the 
average length of the short syllables is approximately .2 
and of the long syllable .4, yielding the accepted ratio for 
classic poetry of 2:4. The average length of the sliort 
syllable in the different positions within the line remains 
approximately the same for each reader. The average 
length of the long syllable shows for each reader greater 
length in the fifth foot and also in the first foot,—a fact 
which is of significance as indicating the organization of 
the line. 

From what has already been said the composition of the 
foot in English verse is clear. It is made up of syllables 
90% of which are, in the stressed position, longer than 
those in the unstressed. There is the greatest possible 
variety in the relationship of short to long, but the average 
length of short to long is approximately as 2:4. Under- 
lying the great diversity there seems to be a norm. Al- 
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though, as has been said, these facts make the foot com- 
position clear, in order to make the matter more definite 
I give a table which shows the average length of the foot 
in this selection, the range in lengths for each reader, and 
for the material as a whole. In this table the times of 
all syllables are included. 


TABLE II 


















Reader Aver. Range Average Length of Short Syllable for 
Length Ist ft. 2ndft. 3rd ft. 4th ft. 5th ft. 4 
of foot : 
I 57 .18-1.2 57 50 bl 58 67 : 
K 76 2 -16 76 74 70 73 88 - 
M 59 3-132 58 55 58 57 65 4 
Aver. 64 1816 6 6 6 8 78 j 











Although it is possible for any one interested to find the 
length of the feet in the material given, I will give the 
length for each of the three readers for the first five lines, 
merely to indicate more vividly the time values in verse of 
this sort. 




















I 66 3 4 4 83 1 
K 8 45 3 6 1.05 
M 5 43 49 38 67 
i at 8 (18) .45 44 6 (65) 2 
K 7 1.02 (.25) .9 38 85 (.6) 
M 68 68 (.65) .62 37 79 (.55) 
I 6 52 37 62 (.4) 56 3) 
K 7 7 6 (4)  .92 (.46) .7 
M 7 2 42 8 (.35) 52 
“a 42 88 (.3) 58 92 7 4 
K 58 1.18 (.46) .68 1.25 (.18) .7 
M 38 9 (.55) 57 84 62 
I 6 48 34 (2) 9 72 5 
K 6 5 48 1.08 82 
M 6 4 43 (1) 47 64 








| 
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These units can hardly be said to be even approximately 
equal in length, since one is frequently twice as long as 
another and may be three and four times as long. It is 
interesting to note, however, that at times a reader will 
keep the feet about the same length, as for example, M, 
line 1, and K, line 3. Psychologically, as has been dem- 
onstrated by experiments with elements mechanical in 


nature, the ear does not need approximately equal units, 


but only a certain degree of uniformity. To anyone who 
listens attentively to the time values of a good reader, the 
changing time is clearly evident, and this variation adds 
greatly not only to the logical and emotional character of 
verse, but also to its artistic power. 


Apa L. F. Swett. 





XIV.—THE EXEMPLUM OF THE PENITENT 
USURER 


lt has been generally recognized by students of the 
medizval drama, that certain of the moral tales found in 
collections of exempla and in commonplace books influ- 
enced indirectly the morality play. This inference seems 
to be drawn as much frem evidence of the dramatic possi- 
bilities inherent in specific exempla as from evidence of 
their widespread popularity. An example of a didactic 
story with such dramatic adaptability is offered by the 
tale of the penitent usurer. Its theme, the struggle 
between demons and angels for the soul of man, seems to 
foreshadow the conflict-between-the-vices-and-virtues type 
of morality. The number of mss., moreover, which have 
survived, proves that the tale was disseminated throughout 
Kngland and the Continent, and therefore would be easily 
accessible to playwrights in search of dramatic material. 
Furthermore, the same inference may be drawn from the 
analogy between plays embodying favorite miracles or 
fabliaux and morality plays probably based upon popular 
exempla. For, although no scholar has hitherto shown the 
dependence of any extant morality play upon a specific 
exemplum, yet it is almost inconceivable that well-known 
didactic tales, obviously suited to dramatic purposes and 
extensively circulated in collections of exempla and in com- 
monplace books,? should not have been used by the makers 


’ Cf. Elbert N. S. Thompson, The English Moral Plays in the Trans- 
actions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, New Haven, 
Ct., 1910, vol. XIv, pp. 298-303. 

2In an article upon the Authorship of the Alphabetum Narratio- 
num, printed in the Library for January, 1905, Mr. J. A. Herbert 
writes, “ Towards the end of the century [i. e., the thirteenth] three 
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of moral plays. A striking illustration of the tendency to 
embody miracles in plays is the Croxton Play of the Sac- 
rament, Written about 1465, this play dramatizes a 
widely diffused miracle of the Eucharist. An illustration 
of the use of the fable is offered by an Italian miracle play 
of the fifteenth century, in which the writer has merely 
put into dramatic form the tale of the Three Robbers and 
the Treasure Trove,* found in the Veddabbha Jataka. 
Again, Hans Sachs, who often used for his Fastnachtspiele 
material taken directly from books of sermons and from 
German translations of fabliaux, treated the same 7’reasure 
Trove story in a form similar to the Italian version, first 
in a Meisterlied, written in 1547, and later in a Spiel, 


composed in 1555.* Shakespeare’s use of the story of the 
Three Caskets in the Merchant of Venice furnishes another 
instance of the frequency with which dramatic tales were 
incorporated in plays or parts of plays. Even at the pres- 


ent time, Maeterlinck supplies another instance of the same 
tendency in his Sister Beatrice, in which he has done little 
more than modernize the old miracle of the B. V. M., the 
Nun Who Saw the World. 


large collections of exempla were formed by different compilers, 
arranged under subject-headings in alphabetical order... . the 
Speculum Laicorum .... the Tractatus exemplorum de abundantia 
adaptorum ad omnem inateriam in sermonibus, secundum ordinem 
alphabeti .... the Alphabetum Narrationum,” and that “ the latter 
half of the thirteenth century was prolific in such works.” 

* Alessandro D’Ancona, Sacre Rappresentazioni dei secoli XIV, 
XV e AVI raccolte e illustrate, Firenze, 1872, vol. u, p. 33, “ L’e- 
dizione originale @ cos! descritta dal Batines, Bibl., p. 23:—‘ Inco- 
mincia la Rappresentatione di Sancto Antonio della Bar ba romito: 
et prima langio lo annvntia—Fa parte del tomo m della Raccolta del 
sec. XV, dove occupa 22c.—In fine si legge soltanto: Finis.’ ” 

*F. J. Furnivall, Edmund Brock, W. A. Clouston, Originals and 
Analogues of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Publications of 
the Ohaucer Society, 2nd Series, 7, 10, 15, 20, 22, London, 1872-87, 
pp. 433-434. 
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Such dramatic practice seems to indicate that the con- 
flict-between-the-vices-and-virtues type of morality might 
have been suggested, if not definitely influenced, by the 
exemplum of the penitent usurer. Consequently, it is the 
purpose of this paper to trace the evolution of the story 
of the penitent usurer and to point out the probability of 
its influence upon the conflict-between-the-vices-and-virtues 
type of morality. In tracing the evolution of the tale, the 
source must first be considered. Secondly, certain hitherto 
unpublished versions will be printed and those which have 
already been printed will be summarized. Thirdly, each 
of these versions will be compared with the common source. 
Finally, in showing how great was the probable influence 
of the exemplum of the penitent usurer upon the morality 
pay, the dramatic possibilities of the subject-matter and 
iis widespread popularity will be considered in detail. 

The first appearance of the exemplum of the penitent 
usurer, under the title of De contentione sanctorum ange- 
lorum cum daemonibus pro anima cuiusdam usurarii 
contriti, occurs in Cesarius von Heisterbach’s Dialogus 
Miraculorum,’ (Dist. 1, cap. 31) to which a date later 
than 1222 ® cannot be assigned. The story is related by 
Ceesarius on the authority of a certain old man, a “ sacer- 
dos et monachus nigri ordinis, natione Saxo.” Since, how- 
ever, Cesarius’ ascriptions are not always trustworthy,’ it 


*Casarii Heisterbacensis monachi ordinis Cisterciensis Dialogus 
Miraculorum, ed. Josephus Strange, Coloniae, Bonnae, et Bruxellis, 
1851. 

* J. A. Herbert writes in his Catalogue of Romances in the Depart- 
ment of MSS. in the British Museum, London, 1910, vol. m1, p. 348, 
“The Dialogus Miraculorum was completed in or very soon after 
1222: see Dist. x, capp. 41, 48, ete.” 

"Cf. ibid., vol. m1, p. 349, with reference to the authorship of the 
story of the Merciful Knight, found in the Dialogus Miraculorum, 
Dist. vi, cap. 21. 
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remains an open question whether this Benedictine monk 
was the original authority for the miracle. Nevertheless, 
as no earlier version of the tale has been found, it may be 
true that, in this case, the Black Monk was the author. 
Whatever the exact form of the original story may have 
been, it is upon Ceesarius that scholars rely for the first 
written version. The following is a brief summary of this 
story as it is related in the Dialogus Miraculorum. 


A wealthy usurer, stricken by a sudden malady, begins to meditate 
upon the wickedness of usury, the torments of hell, and the diffi- 
culties of repentance. Recognizing that he is at the point of death, 
he summons an abbot of the Black Order, into whose keeping he 
promises to give all his possessions, provided that the latter absolves 
him from his sins. After a preliminary consultation with the bishop, 
the abbot agrees to become sponsor for the usurer’s soul. The dying 
man then beseeches the abbot to have him carried to the monastery 
whither his goods have been already removed. All is done according 
to the usurer’s wish, but he expires upon reaching the monastery 
and his body is placed in the oratory. There during the night 
brothers watch beside the corpse. Suddenly appear four loathsome 
demons, who take up positions on the left side of the bier and, with 
the exception of one old monk, put the brothers to flight. Immedi- 
ately four angels enter and range themselves on the right, opposite 
the demons, whose leader at once intones the second verse of the 
thirty-fifth Psalm. The rest of the fiends repeat after him in turn the 
third, fourth, and fifth verses, and upon the completion of the fifth 
they ery out in unison, “God is just, and therefore this man right- 
fully belongs to us.” Hereupon, the angels beg the demons to proceed 
with the song of David, but the demons reply that enough has been 
said to ensure the usurer’s damnation. Then the angels one after 
another repeat the next three * verses of the psalm and claim the soul 
as theirs, adding the ninth and tenth verses as further proof of the 
usurer’s salvation. After putting the demons to confusion and then 
to silence in this manner, the angels take the soul to “ associate 


*The first angel quotes the sixth verse; the second angel quotes 
only the first sentence of the seventh verse; the second part of the 
seventh and the first part of the eighth verses are recited by the 


third angel, while the fourth concludes with the remainder of the 
eighth verse. 
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with those of whom the Saviour says, ‘Gaudium est in coelo angelis 
Dei super uno peccatore poenitentiam agente.’ ” ° 


This version is written in Latin throughout. In the 
fifteenth century, however, the exemplum of the penitent 
usurer occurs in five mss., all based more or less closely 
upon Cesarius’ story and written partly in Latin and 
partly in English. Of these mss. two have been already 
printed, the one in the Alphabet of Tales,'® entitled Testa- 
mentum usararij in morte factum valet, and the other in 
Jacob’s Well,’: where it is used as an exemplum for the 
sermon De Cupiditate, while the remaining three, Mag- 
dalen College Oxford ms. 60, f. 236, Corpus Christi 
College Cambridge ms. 392, f. 260,* and Advocates Ms. 
18.4.4.,f. 108 108 >, have hitherto been unprinted.’ In 
order that a comparison of all the tales with Cesarius’ 
version may be conveniently made, the first two will be 
summarized briefly, and the remaining three will be 
printed in full, one after the other. 

The story found in the Alphabet of Tales tells concisely 
how a usurer fell sick and summoned a holy abbot to shrive 
him. For the sake of his soul he gave all his goods to the 
abbey whither he had been brought to die. When the 
monks were at prayer round the corpse, they suddenly 
perceived four grisly spirits standing on its left side. Al! 
the brothers fled in fear, except one old monk. Then four 
white angels made their appearance on the side opposite 
the fiends. Thereupon the demons recited, in Latin, verses 
2-5 of the thirty-fifth Psalm in proof of the usurer’s guilt, 


* This verse from Luke xv, 10 is not quoted accurately. 

“An Alphabet of Tales, ed. Mary M. Banks, Early English Teat 
Society, Original Series, vol. 127, pp. 503-504, London, 1905. 

" Jacob’s Well, ed. Dr. Arthur Brandeis, Early English Text Soci- 
ety, Original Series, London, 1900, vol. 115, pp. 138-141. 

* Dr. Carleton Brown kindly brought these MSS. to my notice. 
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while the angels defended him by reciting verses 6-8 of 
the same Psalm. By this means the demons were con- 
futed; and the soul was carried off to heaven. Of the 
version in Jacob’s Well, the larger part of the tale deals 
with a sermon delivered by the abbot to the dying usurer 
upon the duty of restoring goods falsely gained. In this 
account, unlike the others, the usurer was brought dead to 
the abbey. While the monks were repeating the Office for 
the Dead four fiends entered and put to flight not only the 
monks, with the exception of one, but also the abbot. Upon 
the entrance of four fair angels, one of the evil spirits said, 
“ Oure freend here is deed. Derefore we iiij feendys saye 
we oure sawtere for his soule, and I begynne.” First the 
demons quoted verses 2-5 of the thirty-fifth Psalm in Latin 
and then the angels replied with the next three verses. An 
English rendition of the verses is added. For convenience 
in comparing this rendition with those of the Advocates, 
Magdalen, and Corpus Christi College Cambridge versions 
a reprint is inserted here. 


pis synnere in him-self he sayde 

pat he schulde synne, no3t euyll apayde. 
Goddys dreed, a-forn his ey3e sy3t, 
had he neure, day ne ny3t. 


He pis hath don treccherously 

In pe sy3t of god on hy3, | 

bat his wyckydnes is foundyn hate 
to his god, erly & late. 


woordyys of his mowth were wyckydnesse; 
He dyde neuere weel, to more ne lesse. 


Euere wyckydnesse he thou3t, 
In his bed whan he was brou3t. 
Wyckyd waye hatyd he noust, 
Malyce & synne euere he sou3t. 


God lord, pi mercy 
is in heuen in hy3! 
bi truthe on erthe goth to pe skye, 
to saue synnerys pat wepe hertly. 
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bi ry3tfulnes 
as goddys hylles [it is], 

be domys of pi goodnes 

ben wel depe, wyth-oute les! 











pou lord, both man & beste 
sauyst, and bryngyst to reste. 
Euyr pi mercy meste 
to man is multiplied! 








pe chylderyn of mannys gettyng 
vnder bi weengys, god, wrying, 
In hope schul be gyed! 

of mannys getyng bis deed man is; 
bow3 he dede in erthe amys, 
vnder wengys of mercy wryed he is, 
& curyd wyth goddys grace! 

In pis synfull wy3t 

haue 3e no ry3t 

berfore hens sly3t 

ffeendys 3e pace! 


The version of the story in the Magdalen College 
xford ms. 60, f. 236,” runs as follows: 


Fertur quod erat quidam diues qui propter multitudinem pec- 
catorum cecidit in extremis pro quo orauit heremita per multos 
annos ad deum vt sibi ostenderet obitum suum vnde accessit ad eum 
videns ipsum totaliter desperatum dulciter loquebatur ad eum dicens. 
Sed bone consolaciones et fiducie et spera in deo et miserebitur tui 
quia scribitwr derelinquet impius viam suam et vir iniquus cogita- 
tiones suas et reuertatur ad dominum et miserebitur eius. Infirmus 
medio tempore loquelam amisit et semel ad celum occulos leuauit. 
Videns hoc heremita precepit vt contricionem haberet et quam g[ra]- 
tanter deus peccatores recipit cogitaret in signum huius rogauit quod 
iterum in celum occulos leuaret et iterum humiliter leuavit in 
signum vere contricionis et sic reddidit spiritum vnde tunc temporis 
non fuerunt ita instructi in lege domini sicut nune sunt credebant 
eum esse dampnatum quia non fuit explete confessus. et statim por- 
tabant corpus ad capellam heremite relinquentes viduas et pauperes 
vnde circa mediam noctem intrauerunt quatuor demones diuidentes 
corpus in quatuor partes; primus accepit partem suam super hu- 
merum suum dicens: dixit iniustus [vt delinquat] in semetipso non 
est timor dei ante oculos eius. Anglice. pis synful man yn dede 
and thou3t His lord god he dredde no3t. Secundus. Accipiens 
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partem suam dixit: Quoniam dolose egit in conspectu eius vt in- 
ueniatur iniquitas eius ad odium. Before god that hym dere hath 
bou3t falshede and Wikkednesse euere he hath wrou3t. Tercius 
accipiens partem suam dixit: Verba oris eius iniquitas & dolus. 
Noluit intelligere vt bene ageret. He was fals yn Worde. and dede. 
peynes of helle shall be his mede. Quartus accipiens partem suam 
dixit. Non iniqguitatem meditatus est in cubili suo; astitit omni viae 
non bonae, malitiam autem non odiuit. He bou3t yn synne both day 
and ny3t. therfore he shall be yn helle and that ys ri3t et evanu- 
erunt Mulieres putabant animam in inferno quia corpus tantum 
dolorem habuit vnde non multum post intrauerunt quatuor boni 
angeli quorum primus primam partem super feretrum posuit dicens 
domine in celo misericordia tua. et veritas tua usque ad nubes. 
lord yn heuen ys thi mercy mannes sowle to saue with truthe pou art 
redy. Seewndus angelus partem suam dedit dicens. Tusticia tua 
sicut montes dei misericordia tua abbissus multa. In the hye hull of 
heuen ys ri3tfulnesse. thy dome ys mercy thorw sothfastnesse. Ter- 
cius deposuit partem suam dicens. homines et iumenta saluabis 
domine &c. Man and best thou shalt saue. And synfulman thy 
mercy shall haue. Quartus posuit partem suam dicens. Filij homi- 
num in tegimine alarum tuarum sperabunt &c. Eche man that trust 
yn the. With his trust saued shall be. Tune aecedente Christo 
ihesu corpus integrum fecit et benedixit illud et surrexit et confessus 
est de tota vita sua efc. 





The Corpus Christi College Cambridge Ms. 392, f. 260 4 


reads: 





?rimus Demon Sayde pys vntrewe man hymself versus dixit 
for to schende iniustus, ete. 
My god schal y noth dred now at 
my last ende 
Secundus Demon Wel falsly he wrowthe. be hys quoniam do- 
godus sy3th lose, ete. 
Hys falsed ys founde. to hate now 
he ys dy3th 
Tertius Demon Kuery word of hys mowth was verba oris 
falsed & vntrewthe euts, etc. 
He wold noth vndyrstande & on 
hymself haue rewthe 
Quartus Demon On wykkydnesse he powthe yn bed qui iniquitate 
& euery place medi[tator], 
All synne he loued but nothyng _ ete. 
goddys grace 
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Primus Angelus lord god py mercy ys in heuene domine in 
aboue celo miseri- 
And yt ys y-spred yn erthe for cordia, etc. 
synful manys loue 
Secundus Angelus Endies god py ry3thwusnesse ys iudicia tua 
heyer pan eny hyll sicut montes, 
And yt ys sprat in erthe pt man ete. 
schuld neuer spyll 
Tertius Angelus Euery man yn pys wardle lord homines et 
god pu schalt saue iumenta, etc. 
Yt hys not by wyl pt mam schuld 
spyll pt wyl Py mercy craue 
Quartus Angelus Euery man pt ys born ynto pys filij autem 
wordles wo hominum, 
Schal truste yn by mercy wyngys_ etc. 
for now & euer mo, ete. 


The Advocates ms. 18.4.4., f. 1089-108» !8 reads: 


Narrat Cesarivs quod quidam vsurarius ad mortem infirmus fecit 
ad se voeare quendam abhafem et confessus est eiy tale condidit 
testamentumy domine si vultis respondere pro anima meay omnia que 
habeo vobis trado vt sieut vobis videbitur pro anima mea faciatisy 
que annuensy omnia bona illique fecit ad abbathiam portare et ipsum 
infirmum qui statim vt ingressus est abbathiam expirauity Abhas 
autem omnia oblata restituens fecit cleram de residuoy cum autem 
fratres circa corpus eius psallerenty ecce quattuor spiritus nigri ex 
parte sinistra feretri steterunt. quibus visis omnes fratres fugerunt 
pro timore excepto uno bono et sancto et ecce quattuor angeli boni 
vestiti albis steterunt in parte dextray vwnus demon incepit psallere 
& dixity Dixit iniustus vt delinquat in semetipso non est timor dei 
ante oculos eiusy bis fals mannes thoght was all in synney for drede 
of god ne walde he blynney Secundus demon dixitY qui dolose egit, 
etey pat is, falsly he wroght in ilke a dedey pe wrathe of god he 
wan to mede || tertius demony verba oris eivs iniquitas. & dolus, 
etey hys wordes wore in gyle ilk a deley he walde noght thenke 
to do wele!| quartus demony Iniquitatem meditatus est in cubili, 
etcy pat is falnes & tresoun was all hys thoghty felnesse & malice 
ne hated he no3t || Tune omnes demones dixerunty Thurgh rightwys 
dome he losed pe blysy for he is gylty of al bis|| Tune omnes boni 
angeli dixerunty Wreched wyghtes 3e wy] noght lokey what god is 


* Miss C. R. Borland kindly procured for me a rotograph of these 
folios. 
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wreten in pis boke|| unus angelus dixity domine in celo miseri- 
cordia tua, etcy pat isy bi mercy lord drawes man to heueny pi 
sothfastnesse can we noght neuen || secundus angelus dixity Lusticia 
tua sicut montes, eter pat is| pi rightwysnesse is ferly hegher pi 
domes are preuy & ful sleghe.|| tertius angelusy homines ac iu- 
menta saluabis domine, etcy pat is lord man & beste yow heles fro 
sorey so shewes howe pi mercy more & more || quartus angelus filij 
homini sub tegmine alarum tuarum sperabunt, etey pat is pe man 
atte laste fleghtes vndur pi wenger there euer more for to lenge || 
Tune omnes boni angeli dixerunty Oures he is 3if he come latey 
We shal hym lede to heuen 3ate || Et omnes demones fugerunt vt 
a proposito frustrati, ete. 
Collaciones Holcote. 


After a comparison of the Advocates ms. with the story 
in the Dialogus Miraculorum it becomes clear that this ms. 
is merely an epitome of the version found in Cesarius, 
preserving, however, verses 2-8 of the thirty-fifth Psalm 
intact and inserting as translations of these verses eleven 
English riming couplets. The Corpus Christi College 
Cambridge ms. is a fragment, consisting only of eight 
riming couplets, a vernacular translation of verses 2-8 of 
the same Psalm. That these verses were not an inde- 
pendent translation of the thirty-fifth Psalm but that they 
were undeniably written in connection with the tale of the 
penitent usurer is conclusively proved, since verses 2-8 
alone are Englished, and in the left hand margin opposite 
each of the couplets are written the words, “ Primus 
Demon, Secundus Demon,” ete. 

The Magdalen College version, though similar in bare 
structure to the story of the penitent usurer in the 
Dialogus Miraculorum, displays, nevertheless, several strik- 
ing divergences. For the sake of clearness it seems advis- 
able to print the differences between the Magdalen College 
version and the text of the Cresarius story in parallel 
columns. 
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Caesarius 


. A usurer falls ill. 


. He calls an abbot of the Black 
Order. 

. The abbot agrees to stand 
sponsor for his soul. 

. The body of the usurer, who 
expired upon reaching the 
monastery, is placed in the 
oratory. 

. Brothers 
bier. 

. Four demons enter. 


watch beside the 


. Four angels enter. The de- 
mons repeat verses 2-5 of the 
thirty-fifth Psalm; the angels 
reply with the three following 
verses (6-8). 

. The demons are silenced and 
confused; the angels take the 
body to heaven. 
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Magd. Coll. Oxf. ms. 60 


A rich man is on the point of 
death. 
He summons a hermit. 


The sick man dies before he fin- 
ishes his confession. 

The body is taken to the hermit’s 
chapel. 


Widows and paupers watch be- 
side the bier. 

Four demons enter and, after 
quartering the body, each 
takes a part. They repeat 
the verses of the thirty-fifth 
Psalm, and then vanish. 


Four angels enter, take up the 
quarters and place them upon 
the bier, repeating, at the 
same time, their respective 
verses. 

Christ makes the body whole, 
blesses it; the man arises and 
makes full confession. 


It is evident from this comparison that the three most 
prominent variations are (1) the separate entrances and 
exits of the demons which entirely preclude a debate, (2) 
the quartering of the body, and (3) the resuscitation of 
the dead man. The first dissimilarity seems to be expli- 
cable on the ground of confusion in the writer’s mind. 
He had apparently heard or read the tale and remembered 
the sick man, his sudden death, and the appearance of 
angels and demons reciting verses from the thirty-fifth 
Psalm; but he seems to have forgotten that the angels and 
the demons quote their verses in the regular form of a body- 
and-soul debate. The reason probably lay in his lack of 
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sufficient dramatic ability to understand the value, in this 
ease, of a single scene as opposed to two repetitive scenes. 
The profanation of the body, on the other hand, may have 
been a conscious embellishment on the writer’s part, sug- 
gested to him by stories in which demons desecrate the body 
of the sinner upon death.’* His choice of the specific form 
of desecration, quartering, may have been due to the 
common practice of his own day rather than to any par- 
ticular instance of quartering which he may have observed 
in stories dealing with the debate between the body and the 
soul. The resuscitation of the dead man is another detinite 
addition to the miracle related by Cesarius, though the 
restoration to life of the sinner was a very common theme, 
especially in miracles of the B.V.M. There are, for 
example, the revivification of the drowned sacristan,'® and 
also those of the sinful monk of Cologne,’® of the woman 
in the diocese of Langres,'? of the child who returned to 
life,'* ete. These tales, however, could only have exerted 
an indirect influence upon the Magdalen College version, 
since there is no evidence of direct borrowing. The author 
would naturally be familiar with the theme of revivifica- 
tion and, therefore, used it in retelling the story of the 


“* Louise Dudley, Egyptian Elements in the Legend of the Body and 
Soul, Baltimore, 1911, ch. 1, pp. 18-31. 

* Aloys Meister, Die Fragmente der Libri VIII Miraculorum des 
Cesarius von Heisterbach, 11, 16, pp. 145-146 in the Rémische Quar- 
talschrift fiir christliche Alterthumskunde und fiir Kirchengeschichte, 
Dreizehntes Supplementheft, Rom 1901. 

* Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend or Lives of the Saints 
as Englished by Wm. Caxton, London, 1900, vol. Iv, pp. 247-248. 
This is apparently an analogue of the tale of the drowned sacristan. 

"H. L. D. Ward, Catalogue of Romances in the Department of 
MSS. in the British Museum, London, 1893, vol. 1, p- 633. The story 
of the revivification of the woman in the diocese of Langres occurs 
in the Speculum Historiale, v1, 117. 

* Biblioth®que Nationale Latin Ms, 5268, 49, m1, 8, 
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penitent usurer. There is also another tale, the Boy 
Devoted to the Devil,’® which might have suggested, besides 
the resuscitation of the repentant sinner, two more of the 
divergent elements of the Magdalen College version. In 
this story the Boy, in his anxiety to be released from the 
power of the Devil, seeks out a very holy hermit who 
decides that ‘‘ hit is nedfull to the to aske helpe of the 
blissid maid and moder Marye.’’?° Although the hermit 
placed the Boy between himself and the altar upon the day 
appointed for his seizure by the Devil, the child was taken 
to hell. He was, nevertheless, delivered from torment by 
the prayer of the “ blissid maydene ” and returned whole 
to life. This miracle was widely popular and therefore 
probably well-known to the author of the Magdalen College 
Ms., but it is difficult to determine whether it exercised 
any direct influence; for hermits, hermits’ chapels, and 
revivification abound in the vision literature of the time. 
They form part of the stock material of stories found in 
commonplace books from which preachers drew freely for 
illustration. 

The two remaining fifteenth-century versions, the one 
in the Alphabet of Tales and the other in Jacob’s Well, 
unlike the three already considered, translate the whole 
tale into the vernacular. The story found in the Alphabet 
of Tales is a condensed form of that found in the Dialogus 
Miraculorum. It differs from the other fifteenth-century 
versions in omitting altogether the ninth and tenth verses 
of the thirty-fifth Psalm, spoken in unison by the angels, 
and in introducing the other verses unaccompanied by a 
translation into English. 

A freer and fuller translation than that of the story in 


” Ward, l. c., 1, p. 632. 
* Anglia, 111, p. 323. The text is here printed from Lambeth Ms, 


432. 
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the Alphabet of Tales is discovered in the version in 
Jacob’s Weli, which not only retains the dialogue be- 
tween the angels and the demons but also includes that 
between the usurer and the abbot. It varies from the 
Advocates, Magdalen, and Corpus Christi College Cam- 
bridge mss, in the English rendition of the song of David; 
for, instead of the single couplet used in these versions, the 
author of Jacob’s Well has turned each verse of the Psalm 
into double couplets, except in the case of the third fiend, 
who recites only one couplet, and of the fourth angel, who 
has eleven lines. It would be difficult to determine at what 
particular stanzaic form the author was aiming in these 


LO mm Ll ill. Ln fll il ln in 


eleven lines, for the rhyme scheme runs aa bcecdeeed, 
and the verses are of varying lengths and metrically un- 
even. In this version, as in all those with English rendi- 
tions, the vernacular couplets are separate and independent 
translations of the Latin lines into the respective dialect, 
Midland or Northern or Southern,”! but little can be said 
either for the beauty or for the fluency of any of these 
vernacular renderings. 

Furthermore, all the five versions differ from the original 
story recounted by Cesarius in omitting the ubbot’s visit 
to the bishop. This may be explained on the ground that 
the fifteenth-century texts depend upon an intermediate 
shortened version of the Cesarius tale, thus: 






X (Caesarius) 






(Shortened version) 















| | | 
Ad. Magd C.C.0.0. AGT. sw. 





“The couplets in the Ad. Ms. and the translation in the Alphabet 
of Tales are written in the Northern dialect, while the couplets in 
the Magd. and C. C. C. C. mss. and the translation in Jacob’s Well 
are preserved in the Midland dialect. 
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Very little is known definitely about either the date or 
the authorship of these mss. Since the Advocates Ms. is 
entitled Collactones Holcote, one might presume that the 
Collaciones was the work of Robert Holkot, but this ascrip- 
tion of authorship cannot be accepted as final, because 
neither Leland 2 nor Tanner ** includes the Collaciones 
in their lists of Holkot’s writings. Furthermore, even on 
the supposition that Holkot was the author of this collec- 
tion, it would still be doubtful whether he had composed 
the English couplets, for the verses are written in the 
Northern dialect, while Holkot presumably spoke and 
wrote, when writing in the vernacular, the Southern 
dialect.2* But this argument from the dialect is incon- 
clusive, since a later scribe, writing in the Northern dialect, 
would have had no difficulty in transposing the Southern 
forms. If Holkot was the author of the Collaciones, the 
story of the penitent usurer could not have been written 


* Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis, auctore Joanne Lelando, 
Oxonii, 1709, cap. cpx1, p. 370. 

* Bibliotheca Britannica-Hibernica, auctore Thoma Tannero, Lon- 
dini, 1748. 

* Tanner, ibid., p. 407, writes: “ Holcothus [Robertus] sive Halde- 
cotus Dominicanus, Avoniae borealisd alumnuse, nunquam aut labori, 
aut oleo pepercit, quo literas tandem, quarum amore totus confla- 
grabat, assequeretur.tf 


4d. Seu Northamptonae addit ms. Trin. 

e. Apud Holeot in agro Northamptoniensi natus. Fuller, Ch. 

Hist. ur. 95. Familia hujus cognom. apud Buckland (agr. 
Berch.) floruit; sed ex margine libri A. Wood. Ms. Pits. et 
nota MS. praefixa fuit distincta. Vide Ashmol. ms. 850. 
In ecoenobio sui ordinis Oxon. educatus, et ibi tandem SS. 
theologiae doctor, et ejusdem facultatis publicus professor. 
Bale. Pits. Cave. MOCCCXXXI—II. II kal. Apr. fr. Rob. 
Holeote ordinis Minor. admissus erat ad audiendas confes- 
siones. Memorand. Henr. Burghers episcopi Lincoln.” 


7 
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later than 1349, since this was the date of Holkot’s death.*® 

Although the exact date of the composition of the story 
in the Magd. Coll. ms. cannot be stated with certainty, it 
is clear that the eremplum was circulating in the fifteenth 
century in a commonplace book, containing miscellaneous 
material, a collection of Dominican sermons and stories 
with moral explanations from the Gesta Romanorum, 
Legenda Aurea, Vitae Patrum, Bede, St. Gregory, etc.*® 

Searcely more is known concerning the date and author- 
ship of the C. C. C. C. fragment. Like the version in the 
Magd. Coll. ms. these couplets are found in a ms. which 
James ascribes to the fifteenth century.*7 Regarding the 
section in which these verses occur he adds, “ A collection 
of Sermons, ete. in various hands, closely written. The 
writer seems to have been a Cambridge man.” 7° 

As in the case of the previous mss., the authorship of 
Jacob’s Well is unknown and also the exact date of com- 
position, although it very probably falls, as Brandeis is 
disposed to think, somewhere within the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century.*® 

The Alphabet of Tales is a fifteenth-century translation 
of the Alphabetum Narrationum, which was once ascribed 
to Etienne de Besancon, but is now generally conceded to 


* Ibid., p. 408, “ Obiit, autore Trittemio, ex peste; s sepultus est 
Avonae mediterraneae. 
s. Peste extinctus est, in lectione septimi capitis in Eeclesiasti- 
cum Anno MCCCXLIX. Bal. v. 84. Pits. p. 463. seq. Whar- 
ton. Append...Cave Hist. lit. p. 35.” 


* H. O. Coxe, Cat. Cod. MSS. qui in Colleg. Aulisque Ozxon., Pars 1, 
pp. 36-37 of Catalogus Codicum MSS. Collegii B. Mariae Magda- 
lenae, Oxonii 1852. 

*M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College Cambridge, vol. 11, p. 248, Cambridge, 1912. 

* Ibid., p. 250. 

* Early English Text Society, Original Series, vol. 115, p. xiii. 
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have been the work of Arnold of Liége. Herbert comes to 
the conclusion that the Alphabetum Narrationum was 
written in 1308.8° From this date the inference can be 
drawn that very early in the fourteenth century the story 
of the penitent usurer had already attracted the attention 
of collectors of exempla on account of its vividness and its 
dramatic climax. 

It is not my purpose to maintain that there exists an 
actual source relationship between the exemplum of the 
penitent usurer and the conflict-between-the-vices-and- 
virtues type of morality, but to point out the existence of a 
strong probability, amounting almost to a certainty, that 
this exemplum influenced this particular type of morality. 
Such a conclusion is suggested by circumstantial evidence: 
first by the dramatic possibilities of the exemplum itself, 
secondly by the obvious analogy between the two themes, 
and thirdly by the extensive popularity of the story. The 
possibilities for stage representation in the debate between 
the angels and the demons are apparent to the most casual 
reader. Their speeches are cast into regular dialogue 
form, thus, Primus Demon :— 

Secundus Demon :— ete., 
so that the debate was practically ready to be staged. It 
seems probable, therefore, that at the inception of the 
morality play this story suggested the motif of the conflict- 
between-the-vices-and-virtues, owing to the analogy between 
this theme and the struggle between the demons and the 
angels. Moreover, the widespread popularity of the tale 
would increase its opportunity of influencing the morali- 
ties, for the numerous versions *? of Ceesarius von Heister- 


*® The Library, January, 1905, pp. 94 ff. 

* Meister, l. c., p. xix, writes, “Es geniigt darauf hinzuweisen, 
dass Strange seine Ausgabe auf nur vier (sechs) Handschriften des 
Dialogus basiert hatte, wiihrend mir bis jetzt tiber 50 mehr oder 
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bach’s Dialogus Miraculorum served to disseminate it and, 
when extracts from the Dtalogus Miraculorum were directly 
embodied in Mss. containing miscellaneous material, this 
particular narrative was often chosen.** It is clear, there- 
fore, that the story found favor with sermon- and story- 
collectors quite on its own merits. In addition, its use by 
preachers ** would be no small factor in making it popular, 
because they were beginning to realize that sermons inter- 
spersed with exempla produced more effect upon their con- 
gregations than purely theological discourses. This exem- 
plum would undoubtedly be leng remembered after the 
excellent moral injunctions of such a sermon as the De 
Cuptditate had been entirely forgotten. Furthermore, the 
frequency with which one discovers scrolls ** of demons 


minder vollstiindiye bekannt geworden sind. Diese grosse Anzahl 
heute noch vorhandener Handschriften des Dialogus liisst die Ver- 
mutung zu, dass uns noch verhiltnismiissig viel mehr verloren ge- 
gangen ist.” 

= Herbert, A Catalogue of Romances in the Dept. of MSS. in the 
British Museum, vol. ut, p. 352, Brit. Mus. Add. Ms. 18346, § 23 and 
p. 620, Brit. Mus. Add. Ms. 18364, § 184. 

* Herbert in the Library, 1905, pp. 94-95 writes, “ About the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century preachers began to see the import- 
ance of making their sermons appeal more directly and forcibly to 
their hearers; and the practice of using erempla to illustrate argu- 
ments, or to fix the attention of a drowsy audience, began to become 
general. This tendency received a mighty impetus from the founda- 
tion of St. Dominic’s order of Friars Preachers, but was not con- 
fined to them—among the foremost preachers of the new school were 
the canon Jacques de Vitry and the parish priest Odo of Cheriton, 

“ and the Friars Minor of St. Francis did not lag far behind their 
rivals. Popular preaching was, however, the special study of the 
Dominicans, and most of the books designed for the assistance of 
preachers emanated from them.” 

“The Dunois Horae (H. Y. Thompson, Fifty MNS. 1, p. 56, no. 65), 
“A picture of the scene with scrolls upon which are inscribed the 
words spoken by the dying man, and the demons and the angels.” 
James in A Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. in the Library of St. 
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and angels at the bedside of the dying man testifies not 
only to the great popularity but also to the interest aroused 
by this theme. 

The foregoing discussion has shown that Cesarius von 
Heisterbach’s De Contentione sanctorum angelorum cum 
daemonibus pro anima cuiusdam usurarii contriti is the 
ultimate source of the versions of the tale of the penitent 
usurer, found in Advocates ms. 18.4.4., C.C.C.C. Ms. 
392, Magd. Coll. Ox. ms. 60, in the Alphabet of Tales, and 
in Jacob’s Well. The Dialogus Miraculorum was widely 
disseminated and the exemplum is frequently found in 
excerpted collections of the Miracles and was often depicted 
upon scrolls. It was also included in the Alphabetum 
Narrationum and in other collections of erempla, and there 
are very probably extant many other versions of the tale 
not included here, since this paper in no way professes to 
be an exhaustive study of the story of the penitent usurer. 


It seems probable that a theme so attractive to the medieval 
mind, so widely known, and so intrinsically dramatic 


John’s College, Cambridge, 1913, p. 313, Ms. 264, § 10, f. 120, writes: 
“ Office of the Dead. In C, foreground a young man in scarlet tunic 
lined with fur, and blue hose, ete., his hair (or head dress) spreading 
very wide, in the form of gold leaves. He looks to L., where Death, 
a skeleton-corpse in a shroud holding two darts, is smiting him on 
the breast with one of them. On R. lies his nude corpse in a coffin. 
Above, his soul, nude, in the air. Two angels in silver take it by the 
arms: one is armed with a long cross-spear. Two black devils seize 
the legs of the soul. The ground and trees are yellow-green. The 
figures of Death, the youth, the corpse, the angels, demons and soul 
have all blank scrolls.” Brit. Mus. Add. ms. 37049, § 8, “ Drawing 
of a death-bed with dialogue (on scrolls) between the Soul, Death, 
the Devil, an Angel, St. Mary, Christ and God the Father; e. g. Soul, 


O hope in nede pou helpe me. 
Gods moder I pray to pe. f. 19. 


Cotton Ms. Faust. B. v1., § 22. Cf. also Stowe ms. 39, f. 32°. 
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exercised an influence upon the medizval drama and 
especially upon the conflict-between-the-vices-and-virtues 


type of morality. The good and bad angels who occur in 
the morality plays and the contention of vices and virtues 
for the soul of Humanum Genus were in all likelihood based 
upon exemplary tales of good and bad angels contending 
for the soul of sinful but, in the end, penitent mankind. 


Mary FE, Barnicie. 




















XV.—WAS PARADISE WELL LOST? 


There are few things in literature so beautiful as the 
endings of Milton’s three long poems. Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes, the great Puri- 
tan poems of sin and righteousness, end, each in its own 
way, on a quiet note of reconciliation with life. In all 
three the story tapers off and there is no final climax. In 
all three the grand style sinks into the simple, the music 
dies away on the slow chords of a cadence, the mighty pin- 
ions on which the poet was lifted in his flight float him 
gently down to earth again. And in all three, though he 
does not ery “ back into life, back into life” with Goethe, 
he drops back into it instinctively. Like the skylark, he 
is true to the kindred points of heaven and home. In 
Paradise Lost is the finest of these closes, and concerning 
the meaning of this one there has, of late, arisen some 
question. 


They looking back, all th’ eastern side beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Wav’d over by that flaming brand; the gate 

With dreadful faces throng’d and fiery arms: 

Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wip’d them soon; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide: 

They hand in hand with wand’ring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 


The stern Puritan might have been expected to dictate 
an ending full of anger and fierce denunciation of the sin 
which had brought Death into the world and all our woe, 
or to give place only to the wailing of the sinners them- 
selves. But he does neither. He presents to us, instead, a 
simple picture of the man and woman leaving home and 
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going out into the world, in tears but not despairing. This 
is meant, it would seem, to be a picture—a symbol—of the 
life they were entering upon, the life their children were 
to lead; and is it not a remarkable thing that the blind old 
Puritan, amid his quarrelling daughters and the renegades 
of the Restoration, on evil days though fallen and evil 
tongues, could, after singing of the wrath of God, the rage 
of devils, and the fatal folly of men, now change his note, 
stay his stern hand, and give that life its due / 

Does he then simply check himself, virtuously rein him- 
self in¢# On the contrary he had fully prepared for this 
benign and magnanimous ending. His thought unfolds as 
in a drama rather than as in an epic; and from the moment 
of the temptation of Eve there is perceptible a gradual 
humanizing of his tone and adjustment in his point of 
view. Adam really becomes a man, Eve, a woman. She 
is impelled at first not to share the fruit with her mate, 
but by her new-found wisdom get the upper hand. And 
she changes her mind through an impulse still more femi- 


nine: 


But what if God have seen 
And death ensue? Then I shall be no more, 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
Shall live with her! 





That thought she keeps to herself (and there she is like a 
woman too), but she pleads with him to share her lot, 
whatever it be; and he, speaking for the first time 
the language of sin—the accents of our common nature— 
vields to her, crying, with the first throb his voice had 


ever felt, 


How can I live without thee? 
The tie between them now is far closer than before, and 
their speech is simpler and franker. They give up epic 
formality, as has been observed. No longer do they ad- 
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dress each other as “ Daughter of God and Man,” or “ My 
author and disposer,” or “ Thou for whom and from whom 
I was formed,” but as plain “ Adam” and “ Eve.” Their 
dignity and formality disappear as nature asserts itself 
within them—as they know what it is to tremble and weep, 
to reproach or forgive one another, and cling to one another 
because either has no other in the world. 

In keeping with this awakening of the humanity in the 
hero and heroine is the development in the conception 
presented of sin and death. In xii, 473 ff., Adam, after 
the vision of the future, is uplifted in soul: 

Full of doubt I stand 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 
By me done and occasioned, or rejoice 
Much more, that much more good shall spring; 


To God more glory, more good will to men 
From God, and over wrath grace shall abound. 


And though in Book iii, Il. 207 ff., God had pronounced 
Death to be the penalty on man for the sin that he will 
commit, in Book xi, ll. 59 ff., he declares that, happiness 
having been lost to man, Death now “ becomes his final 
remedy.” So he bids the archangel send them forth, 
“though sorrowing, yet in peace.” 

These developments or adjustments in the conception of 
sin and death are only in keeping, I think, with the general 
drift of the poem, and with the poet’s consistent purpose 
to make the superhuman life in Eden slope down to the 
level of the life that men lead and have always led. I con- 
sider them as contrived deliberately, in sympathy with the 
humanizing of Adam and Eve through their sin and with 
that spirit of natural resignation in which they accept 
their exile. The purity of Paradise might bear up under 
the vertical rays of eternal truth, but human nature would 
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wither and shrivel. Professor John Erskine,' on the other 
hand, considers all these developments and adjustments, 
whether in doctrine or characterization, to be changes and 
contradictions, of which the poet was hardly aware, and 
which were owing to more enlightened views that took 
possession of him as he “ finished the last books” of the 
poem. What I consider a particular and intentional 
beauty, the foreseen and necessary conclusion, he considers 
an afterthought. ‘Indeed, they go out in excellent 
spirits,” says Professor Erskin, “ except for the inconven- 
ience, as Eve laments, of leaving the home one is accus- 
tomed to. But for the world before them they had nothing 
but zest. At last they were to travel and see life—in short, 
to have a Renaissance career.” Eden, that is to say, had 
been something of a bore, and now Adam and Eve, being 
“on their own,” so to speak, are about to have the time of 
their lives. But by this interpretation the delicate grada- 
tions of Milton’s art are obliterated, and Milton, one of the 
most conscious, deliberate, and unerring craftsmen that 
ever lived, becomes naive, inconsistent, not classical but 
medieval or Elizabethan. Such poets as he have after- 
thoughts no doubt, but in their poems there are none. 
The changes (mentioned above) in the doctrine con- 
cerning sin and death are, I must think, no exception. 
The latest opinion concerning sin is Adam’s own humble 
surmise, not the deliverance of the Lord. That he, at any 
rate, shall be given no afterthoughts, the poet takes care. 
For the Lord does not contradict himself in that, having 
pronounced Death as the penalty, he later declares it 
to be a relief. Death is both, we know. We can see 
that without incurring a charge of contradiction if the 
immortal poet couldn’t. Moreover, these modifications 
or developments in doctrine are not only necessary 


*In these Publications, xxxm, p. 580. 
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in the poem as we now descend to the human level, 
but the truths involved are in keeping with the general 
principle accepted elsewhere in the poem, nay, are exem- 
plifications of it. That, in a word, is that God brings good 
out of evil. In Book vi, which presumably is not to be 
accounted one of “ the last books,” twice over * the heav- 
enly choir sings his praises for doing this very thing with 
the sins of the angels; and how much more might God do 
it with the sin of man! In thus representing God as 
bending both sin and death to his exalted purpose the poet 
would, in a higher sense, be consistent enough. And there- 
fore it seems unnecessary here to take up the question of 
the more enlightened opinions which Milton may have 
begun to entertain near the end. When he “ was finishing 
the last books” we do not know; but the opinions in the 
Areopagitica concerning the flimsiness of “a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue,” which Mr. Erskine finds now prevail- 
ing, were expressed of course before he had even begun the 
first. No change in his opinions, therefore, need be in- 
volved. 

The main objection to Mr. Erskine’s interpretation, how- 
ever, is that it does violence to the text. There is nothing 
“lively” that I can see about Adam and Eve at their 
departure. The point is not that they want to go but that 
they are willing; they weep, as they go hand in hand; 
the world is all before them, but they do not run to meet it, 
and it is with wandering steps and slow that they take 
their solitary way. They are not dejected, but neither are 
they cheerful: their mood is as pensive as the movement 
of the verse. Mood and metre both breathe the spirit of 
the words of the Lord—* sorrowing, yet in peace.” In 
short, this is human life as we know it, and as Milton knew 
it, of a mingled web, good and ill together, dim, sad, but 


* LI. 188-193, 615-16. 
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very dear. And to a poet (and reader too) who conceives 
it so, all the previous developments and adjustments are 
necessary as in this poem of superhuman life we approach 
the human, and as what we call human nature takes, 
in a measure, the place of sin. What Mr. Erskine con- 
siders an afterthought is but the outcome of that accom- 
modation of religion to life to which every healthy spirit, 
however illogically, strives to attain, and without which 
life would rest under a monkish curse. Milton had at- 
tained to it, being more of a man and poet than a Puritan. 
‘‘ Nor love thy life nor hate,” Adam had just been bidden 
by the archangel. “ But what thou livst live well,” he 


“ee 


adds,—and by that, to be sure, he does not mean “ with 
zest.” 

It is a twilight mood, as I conceive it, in which the poem 
ends, as typifying the twilight in which men dwell. And 
so, unlike Mr. Erskine’s cheerful and lively ending, 
it readily blends, by gradations, with what had gone 
before. Twilight and dim horizons at the end—after the 
darkness visible and lurid splendors of hell, after the 
glories of heaven, after the sweet but unreal light of Para- 
dise. At the beginning the towering passions of the devils 
and the ecstasies of the saints; the nude and spotless purity 
of Paradise in between; and now the shame and sorrow, 
and love and hope, of frail humanity. There is sweetness 
in the close; but there is also the melancholy that Mr. 
Erskine denies to it: and were this not the ease, the 


close would be little in harmony with the high and serious 
spirit of the poem as a whole. The beauty of it Mr. 
Erskine turns into what seems to me an_ esthetic 
incongruity. “ Excellent spirits,’ anything approaching 
‘‘ zest,” at the close of the epic of the fall of man, of Para- 
dise Lost! If so, pray why regain it? Aye, aye, some of 
us, no doubt, would answer. But Milton was one of those 
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who, accepting this life, heroically cling to their dream of 
a better, however little they can make of it, when it comes 
to the point, or really conceive it. Even if he were not 
such, even if he were so much of a skeptic as to think 
Paradise well lost, he was too much of an artist to say so. 
Tle was hardly the one to mock at his own poem and at the 
poem (almost as fine) still to come. Still less was he the 
one to spoil his music, and end his solemn song of man’s 
exile from immortal bliss on a piping note of cheer. 


Evcmer Epaear Stor. 








XVI.—POSSIBLE EVIDENCE FOR THE DATE OF 
TAMBURLAINE 


The first extant edition of 7’amburlaine bears the date 
of 1590, but we have evidence of its existence as early as 
1588 in the well known reference to “ that atheist Tam- 
burlan ” found in the address T’o the Gentlemen Readers, 
which forms the introduction to Greene’s Perimedes the 
Blacke-Smith.! Many authorities give 1587 as the date of 
the play, but there is no direct evidence for it. The date of 
the first appearance of Tamburlaine on the stage is of such 
importance in the history of the English drama that any 
evidence bearing upon the matter, however slight or how- 
ever doubtful, should be brought to light for the considera- 
tion of students of Elizabethan literature. This is my 
apology for presenting a matter that seems to me somewhat 
doubtful; it may turn out to be of no value whatever as 
evidence; on the other hand, some one of keener insight 
may see in it strong corroboration of other evidence, or 
show it to be conclusive in itself. 

Bullen, in his introduction to Marlowe’s Works,” p. lxv, 
calls attention to certain poems found at the end of Gabriel 
Harvey’s New Letter of Notable Contents, 1593. These 
poems, four in number, are entited, 1. Sonet. Gorgon, or 
the Wonderfull yeare; 2. A Stanza declarative; to the 
Louers of Admirable Workes; 3. The Writer’s Postscript; 
or a frendly Caueat to the Second Shakerly of Powles; 4. 
Glosse.* The first and fourth are each followed by an 


*Greene’s Works, Huth Library, vn, p. 8. 

* A. H. Bullen, The Works of Christopher Marlowe, 3 vols., 1884-5. 

*I give titles and text of these poems as they are printed in 
Grosart’s Edition of Harvey’s Works (Huth Library), 1, pp. 295-7. 
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envoy of two lines. Bullen prints the first, third, and 
fourth. He points out that the meaning of the first and 
third “ plainly is—‘ Marlowe is dead ; it remains to muzzle 
Nashe,’ ” and that the fourth plainly indicates that Harvey 


thought Marlowe had died of the plague.* Grosart, inde- 
pendently of Bullen, had discerned the meaning of the 
fourth ; in the introduction to his edition of Harvey’s works 
he quotes Bullen in full.5 

We are concerned here chiefly with the first of these 
poems, but inasmuch as the second, in its last line, is 
connected with the first, both are reprinted. 


SONET 
Gorgon, or the Wonderfull yeare. 


St. Fame dispos’d to cunnycatch the world, 
Vprear’d a wonderment of Eighty Eight: 

The Earth, addreading to be ouerwhurld, 

What now auailes, quoth She, my ballance weight? 
The Circle smyl’d to see the Center feare: 

The wonder was, no wonder fell that yeare. 


Wonders enhaunse their powre in numbers odd: 

The fatall yeare of yeares is Ninety Three; 

Parma hath kist ; De-maine entreates the rodd: 
Warre wondreth, Peace and Spaine in Fraunce to see. 
Braue Eckenberg, the dowty Bassa shames: 

The Christian Neptune Turkish Vulcane tames. 


Nauarre wooes Roome: Charlmaine gives Guise the Phy: 
Weepe Powles, thy Tamberlaine voutsafes to dye. 


L’enuoy 


The hugest miracle remaines behinde, 
The second Shakerly Rash-swash to binde. 


*Harvey’s New Letter is dated September 16, 1593; Marlowe was 
buried June 1 of that year. 

* Vol. m1, Introd., pp. xii-xvi. MeKerrow seems to have overlooked 
Bullen’s interpretation of the poems. See Works of Thomas Nashe, 
v, p. 102. 
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A Stanza declarative: to the Louers of Admirable Workes 


Pleased it hath a Gentlewoman rare, 
With Phenix quill in diamont hand of Art, 
To muzzle the redoubtable Bull-bare, 
And play the galiard Championesses part. 
Though miracles surcease, yet wonder see 
The mightiest miracle of Ninety Three. 

Vis constlij expers mole ruit sua. 


A few notes are necessary to make plainer the meaning 
of certain parts of these poems. The “ hugest miracle” 
mentioned in the Envoy (i. e., the muzzling of Nashe) is 
to be worked by the “ Gentlewoman rare” of the Stanza 


declarative ® 


where it becomes “ The mightiest miracle of 


Ninety Three.” Comment upon the “ wonders” men- 
tioned in the second part of the sonnet forms part of the 
“ notable contents ” of the New Letter.‘ The implication 
of the last line of the sonnet is that the death of Marlowe 
is the greatest wonder of Ninety Three. In the first line 
of the sonnet, “ St. Fame” is in imitation and in ridicule 
of Nashe’s use of the appellation in The Epistle to the 
Reader prefixed to Strange News of the Intercepting Cer- 


tain Letters, 1592.8 


With these preliminary considerations, we can now 


approach the question suggested by the expression in the 


*Harvey in the New Letter praises this anonymous lady and her 
writings in the most extravagant terms. Cf. Works, 1, pp. 276-284. 
For Grosart’s discussion of the question of her identity, see Works, 
11, Introd., pp. xxiii-xxiv, also McKerrow, Works of Thomas Nashe, 


, Vv, pp. 89-90. 
"Works, 1, pp. 260-265. 


*“ Heere lies my hatte, and there my cloake, to which I resemble 
my two Epistles, being the vpper garments of my book, as the other 
of my body: Saint Fame for mee, and thus I runne vpon him” 
(Nashe’s Works, 1, p. 263). Harvey never tires of making fun of this, 
sometimes using St. Fame as a nickname for Nashe, who refers to 
the fact in Have with you to Saffron Walden, 1596. Cf. Nashe’s 


Works, 11, pp. 52, 53. 
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second line of the sonnet, “a wonderment of Eighty 
Eight.” What was this wonderment of ’88%° The first 
part of the sonnet seems to tell us this about it: Fame, 
disposed to fool the world, proclaimed the coming of a 
great wonder in 1588 (that great year of wonders). The 
Earth is in great dread that this wonder may upset her 
balance, but the Sun in his course remains serene. The 
only wonder that “ feli” was the fact that nothing won- 
derful followed Fame’s terrifying report. The second part 
of the sonnet says taat greater wonders fell in ’93 than in 
’88 and enumerates five. The first line of the final couplet 
mentions two more, and the last line announces the greatest 
wonder of all, the death of Marlowe (“ Tamberlaine vout- 
safes to dye”). 

It is important to note that Marlowe is here called 
‘Tamberlaine.’ This is in accord with the epithets and 
expressions used in the “‘ Postscript ” and the ‘“‘ Glosse,”— 
“Sir Rodomont,” “ Gargantua minde,” ‘ Seanderbeg,” ?° 
“ sky-surmounting breath,” “ breath that taught the Tem- 
pany to swell,” “hawty man,” “ gloriously insults,” “ tam- 
berlaine contempt,” “toade Conceit,” ‘ Bull-beggar,” 
“ He that nor feared God, nor dreaded Diu’ll, Nor ought 
admired, but his wondrous selfe.” In such language does 
Harvey express his contempt for ‘“ Atheist Tamburlan ”’ 
Marlowe and ridicule the pretensions of the dramatist and 
his play. And the same contempt and ridicule is expressed 
in the last line of the ‘ Sonet,’ “ Weepe Powles thy Tam- 


*The modern reader will inevitably think of the Spanish Armada 
and its defeat, and there is a possibility that this is the right inter- 
pretation of the allusion. The present article presents evidence for 
a different interpretation. See further, p. 443. 

* There is a similar association of Scanderbeg and Tamberlaine in 
Randolph’s Hey for Honesty (1651), m1, i, 21: “ And I will be the 
Seanderbeg of the company The very Tamberlaine of this ragged 
rout.” See N. E. D., s. v. Scanderbeg. 
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berlaine voutsafes to dye.” Now the title and the first 
part of the ‘Sonet’ hold something up to ridicule, some 
“ wonderment ”’ that was to astound the world, something 
as terrible as Gorgon. Is it not reasonable to infer that 
this is the same thing as that referred to in the last line 
of the sonnet, namely Tamburlaine? Is not such an infer- 
ence almost inevitable? Our conclusion then is that the 
“ wonderment of Eighty Eight” alluded to in the second 
line of the sonnet is the play Tamburlaine, and, conse- 
quently, that 1588 is the date of the first appearance of 


Tamburlaine wpon the stage. 

Evidence in support of this interpretation is afforded 
by a poem of Harvey’s added to Pierce’s Supererogation," 
which was evidently written just before the New Letter.'* 


An other occasionall admonition. 


Fame rows’d herselfe, and gan to swash abowt: 
Boyes swarm’d: youthes throng’d: bloudes swore: 
brutes rear’d the howt: 
Her meritorious work, a Wonderclowte ; 
Did euer Fame so brauely play the Lowte? 
I chaune’d vpon the Ryme: and wondred much 
What courage of the world, or Mister wight 
Durst terrible S. Fame so rashly tuch 
Or her redoutable Bull-begging knight. 
Incontinent I heard a piercing voyce, 
Not Ecchos voyce, but shriller then a Larke: 
Sith Destiny allottes no wiser choyce, 
Pastime appose the Pickle-herring clarke. 
Quiet thy rage, Imperious Swish-swash: 
Or Wo be to thy horrible trish-trash. 
Est bené, non potuit dicere: dixit Brit. 


* Harvey’s Works, i, p. 339. 

* McKerrow, Works of Thomas Nashe, v, p. 103. The latest date 
in Pierce’s Supererogation is August 3, 1593; the New Letter is 
dated September 16, 1593. 

* Nashe himself associates this poem with the Gorgon poems in the 
following passage from Have with you to Saffron Walden: “his 
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There is some obscurity in this piece, but it is plain that it 
refers to Nashe from “8S. Fame” in line 8 and “ her 
redoubtable Bull-begging knight” in line 9. The first 
four lines plainly refer to the conclusion of the Epistle to 
the Reader of Nashe’s Strange News, already quoted ; ** 
they ridicule Nashe’s pretension to fame and belittle his 
work. Now, if we compare these lines with the first six 
lines of Gorgon, we find points of resemblance in general 
thought and phraseology. In each Fame raises much ado 
about something (in the Admonition a “ worke”) that is 
to be a wonder (Gorgon, “ wonderment ” “ wonder ”) ; in 
each the expected wonder turns out to be a ridiculous 
failure (Gorgon, “ no wonder fell,” Admonition, “ a won- 
derclowte ”). There can be no doubt that in the Admonr- 
tion a work of Nashe’s is referred to; we may be sure, then, 
that in Gorgon some work is referred to. The Admonition 
plainly ridicules Nashe and one of his works, Strange 
News; Gorgon just as plainly ridicules Marlowe and 
Tamburlaine. We have noted above the parallels between 
the openings of both pieces in the thought and expression ; 
it seems inevitable that this parallelism should indicate 
parallelism of the works ridiculed, in the Admonitton, 
Strange News, in Gorgon, Tamburlaine, the “ wonderment 
of Eighty Eight.” 

In the light of the first four lines of the Admonition, 


occasionall admonitionatiue Sonnet, his Apostrophe Sonnett, and 
tinie titmouse Lenuoy, like a welt at the edge of a garment, his 
goggle-eyed Sonnet of Gorgon and the wonderfull yeare, and another 
Lenuoy for the chape of it, his Stanza declaratiue, Writers post- 
script in meeter, his Knitting up Cloase and a third Lenuoy” 
(McKerrow, Works of Thomas Nashe, 111, p. 133). 

*See p. 438, note 8. Pierce’s Supererogation is Harvey’s reply to 
Nashe’s Strange News, in which “St. Fame” first appears. One of 
the sub-titles to Pierce’s Supererogation is A Preparative to certaine 
larger Discourses, intituled Nashe’s 8. Fame. 
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the first six lines of Gorgon might be interpreted as 
referring to some work of Nashe’s of the year 1588. 
Nashe’s first work, The Anatomie of Absurditie, was 
entered in the Stationers’ Register September 19, 1588; 
it was published in 1589; but there is no evidence that 
Harvey knew of its existence. The fact is well stated by 
McKerrow: **° “ It [Anatomie of Absurditie | seems to have 
dropped out of sight immediately upon publication, and 
neither Nashe himself, save, as already mentioned, in the 
Preface to Menaphon, nor Gabriel Harvey ever alludes to 
it. I can only suppose that Harvey had never seen it— 
though he must have seen Nashe’s own reference to it—for, 
had he done so, he would surely have found in it something 
upon which to comment.” There is no evidence for dating 
any other work of Nashe’s earlier than 1589. Again, these 
first six lines of Gorgon might be interpreted as referring 
to Nashe’s Epistle to the Gentlemen Readers, which forms 
the introduction to Greene’s Menaphon. Nashe’s high 
commendation of Greene’s works in general and of Mena- 
phon in particular might well be described as “ proclaim- 
ing a wonderment,” and Harvey’s bitter enmity towards 
Greene would account for the contempt and ridicule ex- 
pressed in line 6 of Gorgon.’® But there is no evidence 
that Menaphon was published before 1589. It is to be 
noted further that any interpretation that makes the first 
six lines refer to a work of Nashe sadly weakens the unity 
of the sonnet and fails to give any significance to the title. 

The interpretation that is here maintained assumes that 
some specific thing (Tamburlaine) is alluded to in the 


* Works of Thomas Nashe, 1v, p. 2. 

* We know, further, that Gabriel Harvey’s brother Richard in his 
Lamb of God (published 1590) had attacked Nashe for presuming to 
pass judgment on contemporary writers. See McKerrow, Works of 
Thomas Nashe, v, pp. 75-6. 
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expression “‘ a wonderment of Eighty Eight,” and the evi- 
dence is strong that this specific thing is Tamburlaine ; 
but it might, perhaps, be contended that such an assump- 
tion is unwarranted and unnecessary. In that case other 
interpretations, less specific in detail, might be suggested. 
1. The wonders of ’88 are as nothing compared with the 
wonders of ’93; the greatest wonder of ’93 is Marlowe’s 
death. 2. Fear of the Spanish Armada terrified us, but it 
proved to be no wonder; the events of ’93 are real and 
some of them very strange, but none so strange as the 
death of Marlowe. 3. Marlowe’s fame is a wonder of ’88, 
that is, it turns out to be false; his death, like the great 
events of 93 (some of them strange), is a strange reality. 
These interpretations are suggested not because it is be- 
lieved that any one of them is as probable as the one here 
maintained, but rather to suggest the point wherein may 
lie a weakness of that interpretation. For if it can be 
proved that “a wonderment of Eighty Eight” does not 
allude to any specific thing, then it cannot allude to 
Tamburlaine. 

It is not to be supposed that all the possibilities of inter- 
pretation have been exhausted here. Some one more deep- 
ly read in the controversy between Nashe and Harvey may 
find an interpretation that fits better all the words and 
acts of that notorious quarrel, an interpretation that may 
preclude all possibility of reference to the date of T’am- 
burlaine. In the meantime this paper will have accom- 
plished its purpose if it calls the attention of students of 
Elizabethan dramatic history to the possibility (or proba- 
bility) of evidence for that date in this poem of Harvey’s. 


F. G. Hussarp. 












XVIIL—SHELLEY’S DOCTRINE OF NECESSITY 
VERSUS CHRISTIANITY 


Among the great English poets of the Romantie period 
Shelley was the poet of religious as well as of social and 
political revolt. His mind was preoccupied, especially in 
the formative years of his life, with the subject of religion, 
and it is significant that the piece of writing which first 
attracted any considerable attention to him was the essay 
The Necessity of Atheism, published in 1811 when he was 
eighteen and a student of Oxford. The essay not only is 
revolutionary in spirit, but also reveals a mind preco- 
ciously occupied with religious problems. 

With condensed expression and close-knit argument the 
essay attempts briefly to prove nothing less than the non- 
existence of Deity. The proof was easy: there are only 
three sources of evidence—the senses, reason, and testi- 
mony—and these do not suffice to establish belief. The 
major premise in the essay is really the statement that 
“ the senses are the sources of all knowledge to the mind.” 
If we grant this, the argument is logical enough. Shelley, 
of course, had no doubt of its validity. Yet the truly 
religious mind questions it persistently and rightly. It is 
easier to believe in the existence of Deity than in Shelley’s 
major premise. 

In a letter to Elizabeth Hitchener, written in June, 
1811, several months after the publication of The Neces- 
sity of Atheism, Shelley reveals what was probably the 
direct source of the major premise in his essay: 

Locke proves that there are no innate ideas, that in consequence, 
there can be no innate speculative or practical principles, thus over- 


turning all appeals of feeling in favor of Deity, since that feeling 
must be referable to some origin. There must have been a time when 
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it did not exist; in consequence, a time when it began to exist. 
Since all ideas are derived from the senses, this feeling must have 
originated from some sensual excitation, consequently the possessor 
of it may be aware of the time, of the circumstances, attending its 
commencement. Locke proves this by induction too clearly to admit 
of rational objection.* 


It is also to be noted that twice in the essay Shelley 
asserts that “belief is not an act of volition” and that 
therefore “no degree of criminality is attachable to dis- 
belief.” And in a letter to his father dated February 8, 
1811, first published by F. Ingpen in his Shelley in 
England (1917), he attacked Christianity on the same 
grounds. Of the coming of Christ as being called good 
tidings he says: “It is hard to believe how those tidings 
could be good which are to condemn more than half of the 
world to the Devil, for, as St. Athanasius says, ‘ He who 
does not believe should go into eternal fire ’—as if belief 
were voluntary, or an action, not a passion (as it is) of the 
mind.” Accordingly, to him who perceives that belief is 
purely involuntary and who considers there is insufficient 
testimony to prove the being of Deity, atheism is a neces- 
sity. 

In the many letters Shelley wrote to Miss Hitchener 
between June, 1811, and June, 1812, inclusive, there is 
revealed a growing dislike of Christianity which was to 
burst forth in full intensity and power a little later in 
Queen Mab. This development of his hatred of Chris- 
tianity is accompanied, curiously enough, by a growth in 
his views toward, rather than away from, the tenets of the 
Christian faith. He is now willing, for instance, to admit 
the existence of Deity, provided you believe in his kind 
of Deity: 

*In another letter to Miss Hitchener, dated June 25, 1811, and in 


still another to her, dated Aug. 18, 1811, he repeats these references 
to Locke’s arguments against innate ideas. 
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I have lately had some conversation with Southey which has elicited 
my true opinions of God. He says I ought not to call myself an 
atheist, since in reality I believe that the universe is God. I tell 
him I believe that God is another signification for the Universe. 
I then explain:—I think reason and analogy seem to countenance 
the opinion that life is infinite; that, as the soul which now animates 
this frame was once the vivifying principle of the infinitely lowest 
link in the chain of existence, so it is ultimately destined to attain 
the highest; that everything is animation (as explained in my last 
letter) ; and in consequence, being infinite, we can never arrive at its 
termination. How, on this hypothesis, are we to arrive at a First 
Cause? Southey admits and believes this. Can he be a Christian? 
Can God be three? Southey agrees in my idea of Deity,—the mass 
of infinite intelligence; I, you, and he, are constituent parts of this 
immeasurable whole.” 


Likewise he asserts his belief in a certain kind of immor- 
tality: 

As I conceive (and as is certainly capable of demonstration) that 
nothing can be annihilated, but that everything appertaining to 
nature, consisting of constituent parts infinitely divisible, is in a 
continual change, then do I suppose—and I think I have a right 
to draw this inference—that neither will soul perish; that in a 
future existence it will lose all consciousness of having formerly 
lived elsewhere,—will begin life anew, possibly under a shape of 
which we have no idea.’ 


This view of immortality as impersonal is remarkably 
similar to that set forth just ten years later in the forty- 
second and forty-third stanzas of Adonats. 

But it is the poem Queen Mab and the notes appended 
thereto, printed in 1813, that comprise Shelley’s first 
sustained effort to express the whole of his mind. The 
poem is notorious as containing an outspoken and unblush- 
ing attack upon Christianity. According to the degree of 
seriousness with which we consider the matter we may 
either smile or become righteously indignant at his invec- 


? Letter to Miss Hitchener, Jan. 2, 1812. 
*Letter to Miss Hitchener, June 20, 1811. 
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tives against that religion which he describes as peopling 
“earth with demons, hell with men, and heaven with 
slaves.” 

More important and interesting, however, than the 
attack itself are the philosophical grounds upon which it 
is made. At the age of nineteen or twenty Shelley would 
have scorned the idea of not being able to give a completely 
rational account of the faith that was in him. “ The 
doctrine of Necessity,” he says, “tends to introduce a 
great change into the established notions of morality, and 
utterly to destroy religion” : 


Spirit of Nature! all-sufficing Power, 
Necessity! thou mother of the world! 
Unlike the God of human error, thou 
Requirest no prayers or praises. 


In the more philosophical passages the poet emphasizes 
the conviction that man and all things, from every atom, 
“sentient both in unity and part,” from “the meanest 
worm that crawls in dust,” to the “ interminable wilder- 
ness of worlds, at whose immensity even soaring fancy 
staggers,” that all pain and pleasure, all good and evil, 
“join to do the will of strong Necessity.” 

There is no question but that at the time of writing 
the author considered the moral and religious deductions 
to be made from the poem far more important than its 
imaginative beauty. Hence the “ notes.” In a letter to 
Mr. Hookam, the publisher, in January, 1813, he says: 
“The notes to ‘Q. M.’ will be long and philosophical. I 
shall take the opportunity, which I judge to be a safe one, 
of propagating my principles, which I decline to do syllo- 
gistically in a poem.” In the notes he says: 

He who asserts the doctrine of Necessity means that, contem- 


plating the events which compose the moral and material universe, 
he beholds only an immense and uninterrupted chain of causes and 
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effects, no one of which could occupy any other place than it dog 
occupy, or act in any other place than it does act. ... Every 
human being is irresistibly impelled to act precisely as he does act: 
in the eternity which preceded his birth a chain of causes was gener- 
ated, which, operating under the name of motives, make it impossible 
that any thought of his mind, or any action of his life, should be 
otherwise than it is. 


[t is well known that Shelley derived many of his doe- 
trines directly from William Godwin’s Polttical Justice. 
Yet we cannot help being slightly shocked, as in this 
particular instance, to note how the poet echoes the very 
words of his master. In Political Justice we read: 


He who affirms that all actions are necessary, means, that, if we 
form a just and complete view of all the circumstances in which a 
living or intelligent being is placed, we shall find that he could not 
in any moment of his existence have acted otherwise than he has 
acted. ... This view of things presents us with an idea of the 
universe as connected and cemented in all its parts, nothing in the 
boundless progress of things being capable of happening otherwise 
than it has actually happened. In the life of every human being 
there is a chain of causes, generated in that eternity which preceded 
his birth, and going on in regular procession through the whole 
period of his existence, in consequence of which it was impossible 
for him to act in any instance otherwise than he has acted.* 


A sort of corollary to this doctrine is Shelley’s theory 
that there is no creative mind in the universe. The nega- 
tion in the poem, “ there is no God,” Shelley says in the 
notes, “must be understood solely to affect a creative 
Deity. The hypothesis of a pervading Spirit coeternal 


*It is clear that Godwin attached very great importance to these 
views, a point which Shelley could not have overlooked. In the 
introductory statements in the chapters on Free Will and Necessity, 
Godwin remarks: “It will be found upon maturer reflection that 
this doctrine of moral necessity includes in it consequences of the 
highest moment, and leads to a bold and comprehensive view of man 
and society, which cannot possibly be entertained by him who has 
embraced the opposite opinion.” He also asserts that all his reason- 
ing is based on this doctrine as a postulate. 
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with the universe remains unshaken.” This Spirit, which 
has existed from all eternity and from which flows all life, 
has no power to make things. That it created the world 
is a pure superstition, Shelley holds, and the creature of 
this superstition is the God of the popular religion.® 

And at this point in the notes there is incorporated the 
inain body of the essay, The Necessity of Atheism, with 
slight modifications in expression and occasionally in idea. 
One significant change occurs in the use of a single word. 
In the original essay Shelley had said in conclusion that 
“the mind cannot believe in the existence of a God.” In 
the notes he changed this to—“ the mind cannot believe 
in the existence of a creative God.” Shelley had now 
grown to recognize the limitations of his original negation 
and believed in a living and animating Spirit pervading 
the frame of things. That is, he was not an atheist, as 
Southey had told him. 

Looking back, then, from Queen Mab to The Necessity 
of Atheism one can see that from the beginning the vital 
thought with Shelley was not Atheism but Necessity. It 
is necessary that every thought of the mind and every act 
of life be just what they are, that the mind believe only 
that which it thinks true, that rewards and punishments 
based on belief are tyranny, that no personal responsibility 
really exists, that, in short, Necessity governs all life. 


*Shelley’s account of how this superstition arose is given in The 
Revolt of Islam (1818): 


Some moon-struck sophist stood 

Watching the shade from his own soul upthrown 
Fill Heaven and darken Earth, and in such mood 
The Form he saw and worshipped was his own, 
His likeness in the world’s vast mirror shown; 
And ’twere an innocent dream, but that a faith 
Nursed by fear’s dew of poison grows thereon. 
—Canto VIII, Stanza vr. 
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In the imaginative passages of Queen Mab this law of 
Necessity is transformed into a vast and all-pervading 
Spirit, Soul of the Universe, which in its onward flow of 
being, from the lowest to the highest links in the chain of 
existence, is preparing the world for some sudden desir- 
able consummation. Though not perfectly fused with the 
argumentative elements of the poem, these passages have 
a poetical atmosphere not to be found in Godwin at all. 

In the more polemical parts of the poem and in the 
notes the poet, as we have seen, on the basis of Necessity, 
violently attacked Christianity, and also kings and priests 
and institutions, which he conceived to have been produced 
by Christianity. The God of the Christian religion com- 
mands us to believe certain definite things and threatens 
our disbelief with everlasting punishment. Christianity 
assumes “ that it is in our power to believe or not to be- 
lieve; whereas the mind can only believe that which it 
thinks true.” Belief being involuntary, the Christian 
religion attaches the highest possible degree of merit and 
demerit to that which is worthy of neither. Thus the 
obedience that Christianity demands, Shelley says, is “ only 
the pitiful and cowardly egotism of him who thinks he can 
do something better than reason.” A philosopher of our 
own day, the late William James, with his “will te 
believe,” would have been incomprehensible to the 
philosopher Shelley a hundred years ago. 

Godwin said that “man is really a passive and not an 
active being,” and devoted one long chapter in Political 
Justice to prove that the mind is merely a mechanism and 
that even in volition it is altogether passive. Shelley 
accepted withont qualification the doctrine of his master. 
Tt seems in dealing with the principle of Necessity in 
Queen Mab Shelley was not fully aware that he was 
handling a two-edged sword. For whv should kings 
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and priests and Christians be held responsible for their 
terrible deeds when, according to the theory of Necessity, 
they were irresistibly impelled to act precisely as they 
did act? This, indeed, is the fundamental contradiction 
in the poem. If Shelley was utterly ineffectual in matters 
of practical reform, it was because he appealed to a prin- 
ciple of belief that has not the remotest connection with 
the springs of human action. 

Shelley’s acceptance of the doctrine of Necessity was a 
temperamental need and not due wholly to chance 
acquaintance with Godwin’s works at a favorable moment 
in his youth. To conceive of power in terms of personality 
was instinctively difficult for him; hence the abstractness 
and utter impersonality of the law of Necessity appealed 
to him. Then, too, he always longed intensely for a 
changeless state in a changing world, an immutable and 
eternal order of things. The conception, therefore, of a 
pervading spirit coeternal with the universe, never having 
been created, never to be destroyed, necessary in all its 
outer activities, with which “is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning,” seemed the very fulfillment of such 
intense longings. “‘ The One remains, the many change 
and pass,” he said in a famous figure in Adonats written 
in the mature years of his life. This doctrine also reduces 
the explanation of the universe to a single principle. To 
Shelley, who never was able to measure the complex forces 
that make up human life, the simplicity of this view 
commended itself. 

The doctrine of Necessity influenced in their youth the 
minds of two other great speculative and meditative 

nglish poets of the period, Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
Hazlitt quotes Wordsworth as saying to a young student of 
the Temple: “ Throw away your books of chemistry and 
read Godwin on Necessity.” Yet this was but a passing 
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phase of Wordsworth’s youthful experience, for he soon 
shook off the influence and stood, as he says, in the presence 
of Nature, “a sensitive being, a creative soul.” 

With Coleridge the theory played a much more impor- 
tant part. ‘ I am a complete necessitarian,” he wrote to 
Southey in 1794, and in another letter of about the same 
time he declared that he was an advocate of the automatism 
of man, believing that thought is only motion and that the 
mind is merely an automatic instrument through which 
the cosmic order finds an avenue of expression. Every- 
where in Coleridge’s early poetry man is “* predoomed,” 
to use Coleridge’s word, to be precisely what he is in what- 
ever state you conceive him. Even the hero of T’he Ancient 
Mariner has no will of his own, but is a passive agent to 
powers outside himself, and is destined in a necessitarian— 
spirit to pass from land to land and tell his strange story 
to such as are predoomed to hear it. 

Unlike Shelley, Coleridge did not deem this doctrine 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity. Philosophical 
necessity was simply another word for religious predesti- 
nation, which again, in Coleridge’s mind, was an aspect 
of unity, all things, in a predestined way, working together 
for good in the universe. In later years Coleridge recanted 
this doctrine and asserted his belief in Free-will; but 


only, it seems, after he had woven such strong threads of 
evil habits about his life that most of his career then 


seemed a sort of fatal necessity. 

Unlike Wordsworth and Coleridge, Shelley did not 
experience any change of heart as regards Necessity. And 
here I take issue with various interpreters of Shelley. 
They say he was materialistic and necessitarian in Queen 
Mab, of course, but as soon as he had outgrown his boyish- 
ness he embraced a philosophy that supersedes and contra- 
diets his juvenile beliefs. True, he swiftly outgrew his 
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early materialism. Indeed, he was not altogether material- 
istic even when he wrote Queen Mab, as the following 
passage alone proves: 

Throughout this varied and eternal world 

Soul is the only element: the block 

That for uncounted: ages has remained 

The moveless pillar of a mountain’s weight 

Is active, living spirit. 
But on Necessity he never changed his attitude funda- 
mentally. This principle stood to the last in the back- 
ground of his mind, exercising a shaping and controlling 
influence over his thought. Naturally, in so poetic and 
subtilizing a mind as Shelley's, so unpoetic a principle as 
Necessity underwent many refining modifications. Never 
again did he render it so crudely and obtrusively as in 
Queen Mab, but wrought it subtly and suggestively into 
the whole of his composition. Always ignoring some of 
the grim implications of the law of Necessity, the poet 
aetherialized it into a vast and indefinite spirit of ideas 
and being. 

The passage just quoted from Queen Mab is noteworthy 
as indicating how early Shelley was inclined to ascribe a 
greater reality to the immaterial than to the material 
world; wherein, it has often been pointed out, he is like 
Plato. But, governed by the law of Necessity, the animat- 
ing Spirit of this supersensuous world is devoid of will and 
personality and as such is unethical, wherein Shelley is 
essentially unlike Plato. Shelley’s world is unquestion- 
ably full of Platonic forms, but it is also unquestionably 
impregnated with Godwinian teachings. What seems true 
is that Shelley attempted to graft Platonic forms on the 
Godwinian doctrine of Necessity. Godwin was his real 
master.® 


*In an article, Platonism in Shelley, in Essays and Studies (vol. 
Iv, 1913), L. Winstanley presents some striking similarities between 
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In the prose treatise, A Refutation of Detsm, written in 
1814, Shelley’s first important production after Queen 
Mab, there is scarcely any modification of the point of view 
of the poem. In the essay Shelley repeats verbatim large 
portions of the notes to Queen Mab, which in turn had 


been quoted from The Necessity of Atheism. These per- 
sistent repetitions indicate how deeply ingrained such 
thoughts were in Shelley’s mind. 

The essay is developed in the form of an argument 
between Eusebes, a Christian, and Theosophus, a Deist. 
The latter attacks Christianity as vehemently as Shelley 
in Queen Mab, and on precisely the same grounds. Espe- 
cially does he assert that belief, which is a passion, 
eannot be set up as a criterion of merit and demerit, as 
is done by Christianity. Eusebes replies, not with a 
defense of Christianity, but with a vigorous indictment 
of Deism, in order to force the Deist to accept either 
Christianity or the alternative, “a cold and dreary 


atheism.” 
The Deist bases the argument for his belief in God on 


passages from Plato and from Shelley. However, many of the 
Shelley passages, some of which are quoted in the present essay, are 
in substance less like Plato than Godwin. It is also obvious that 
Shelley was especially enamoured by the more fantastic parts of 
Plato, as, for instance, the idea of pre-existence, a preceding Golden 
Age, alternate periods of order and disorder, ete. Miss Winstanley’s 
oft-repeated statement, in its varjous forms, “ Shelley has embodied 
all these conceptions in his poetry,” seems a little absurd. For 
Plato, “ first among the preparatory preceptors of Christianity,” lays 
special stress on intellectual discipline, travail, and growth necessary 
to attain the Beautiful and the Good, which is foreign to Shelley. 
Much of the mist hovering about Shelley’s youthful ideas of the Good 
is dispelled, for example, by a single sentence from Plato’s Republic: 
“Whether I am right or not God only knows; but, whether true or 
false, my opinion is that in the world of knowledge the idea of good 
appears last of all, and is seen only with an effort.” 
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the principle of design in Nature. For the sake of the 
argument the Christian takes the point of view of a pro- 
fessed atheist, and proceeds to destroy the theory of design. 

Design presupposes a designer, who may exercise either 
an arbitrary or a creative will on the Universe, which the 
atheistical view cannot allow. These negations leave only 
a law of Necessity to govern all things. At the crux of 
the argument Eusebes says: 

From the fitness of the Universe to its end you infer the necessity 
of an intelligent Creator. But if the fitness of the Universe, to 
produce certain effects, be thus conspicuous and evident, how much 
more exquisite fitness to his end must exist in the Author of this 
Universe? If we find great difficulty from its admirable arrange- 
ment, in conceiving that the Universe has existed from all eternity, 
and to resolve this difficulty suppose a Creator, how much more 
clearly must we perceive the necessity of this very Creator’s creation 
whose perfections comprehend an arrangement far more accurate and 
just. The belief of an infinity of creative and created Gods, each 
more eminently requiring an intelligent author of his being than the 
foregoing, is the direct consequence of the premise which you have 
stated. The assumption that the Universe is a design, leads to a 
conclusion that there are infinity of creative and created Gods, 
which is absurd. 


After reducing the idea of design to an absurdity, Eusebes 
concludes that since the Deist considers that the chief 
characteristic of Deity is intelligence, which has been 
proved to be a mode of animal being, his God is nothing 
more than “a vast and wise animal.” 

The essay closes with a remarkable promise on the part 
of the Deist: 


I am willing to promise that if, after mature deliberation, the 
argument which you have advanced in favor of Atheism should 
appear incontrovertible, I will endeavor to adopt so much of the 
Christian scheme as is consistent with my persuasion of the good- 
ness, unity and majesty of God. 


This is remarkable as standing at the close of the last of 
Shelley’s strictly controversial essays. He has, so to speak, 
9 
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come to the end of his argument; Deism has been weighed 
and found wanting. The arguments of Atheism seem 
incontrovertible, but the religion of Atheism is too arid, 
cold, and dreary for acceptance. Some kind of compro- 
mise must be made between its irrefutable reasonings and 
the Christian scheme. This compromise is attempted in 
the fragmentary Essay on Christianity, conjecturally 
written in 1815. 

This essay is noteworthy as. being much more sympa- 
thetic toward Christianity than anything of Shelley’s that 
precedes it. Here he attempts to show that Jesus’ concep- 
tion of God was very similar to his own: “ It is important 
to observe that the author of the Christian system had a 
conception widely differing from the gross imaginations 
of the vulgar relatively to the ruling Power of the universe. 
He everywhere represents this Power as something myste- 
riously and illimitably pervading the frame of things.” 
And again: “ He [Christ] considered the venerable word 
[God] to express the overruling Spirit of the collective 
energy of the moral and material world.” Shelley grudg- 
ingly admits that Jesus attributed to this Power the faculty 
of Will, which is not to Shelley’s liking. Yet he charitably 
conjectures that in so speaking of this Power Jesus 
“ intentionally availed himself of a metaphor easily under- 
stood.” The implication is that Jesus must have viewed 
God in a strictly necessitarian spirit. 

On the other hand, there is expressed in this essay a 
tendency toward dualism. Even in the passages in Queen 
Mab that deal with reform, where the poet needs must 
picture a world of struggle between good and evil, there is 
a tendency to slip away from that necessitarian view of 
the universe in which everything is connected and 
cemented in all its parts and nothing capable of happening 
otherwise than it has happened. Likewise in this essay 
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he conceives that, “ according to Jesus Christ and accord- 
ing to the indisputable facts in the case, some evil spirit 
has dominion in this imperfect world. But there will 
come a time when the human mind shall be visited exclu- 
sively by the influences of the Benignant Power.” Jesus, 
Shelley conceives, was one who was constantly visited by 
this Power, and who by purity and goodness, by love and 
compassion, and by teaching and persuading, opposed the 
tvrants of this world and thereby forfeited his life. How- 
ever, this tendency to dualism Shelley subordinates to the 
conception of that necessitarian power which is “the 
uniform and unchanging motive of the salutary operations 
of the material world.” 

Though in Queen Mab Shelley considered Jesus the 
author of much evil in the world, he yet there pays tribute 
to the purity of his life. But now he attests the truth 
and beauty of his teachings, not only as regards God but 
also as regards human life, and attempts to harmonize 
those teachings with his own views. “ That those,” he 
says, “who are pure in heart shall see God, and that 
virtue is its own reward [a Shelleyan doctrine] may be 
considered equivalent assertions.” And the precepts: “ Be 
ve perfect,” and “ refrain from revenge and retribution,” 
are harmonized with Shelley’s views of man’s ultimate 
perfectibility. “ We discover,” Shelley also asserts, “ that 
he [Christ] is the enemy of oppression and falsehood ; 
that he is the advocate of equal justice; that he is neither 
disposed to sanction bloodshed nor deceit, under whatso- 
ever pretences their practices may be vindicated. We 
discover that he was a man of meek and majestic demeanor, 
‘alm in danger ; of natural and simple thought and habits ; 
beloved to adoration by his adherents; unmoved, solemn 


and severe.” 
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But in this essay, as well as elsewhere, historic Chris- 
tianity fares ill at the hands of Shelley, for he considers 
it to have perverted the teachings of Jesus to superstition 
and tyranny. Rightly understood, these teachings, Shelley 
thinks, are a high expression of the eternal laws of Nature 
and Necessity : 

The universal Being can only be described and defined by negatives 
which deny his subjection to the laws of all inferior existences. 
Where indefiniteness ends, idolatry and anthropomorphism begin. 
... The doctrine of what some fanatics have termed “a peculiar 
providence "—that is, of some power beyond and superior to that 
which ordinarily guides the operations of the Universe, interfering 
to punish the vicious and reward the virtuous—is explicitly denied by 
Jesus Christ, 

—a rather astonishing necessitarian interpretation of the 
moral teachings of Christ. 

The poem Alastor, written also in 1815, strikes a 
similar note. This poem deals with destiny, but with no 
special providences. A passage from the Hssay on Chris- 
tianity may serve as a key: “ Human life, with all its 
unreal ills and transitory hopes, is as a dream, which 
departs before the dawn, leaving no trace of its evanescent 
hues. All that it contains of pure or of divine visits the 
passive mind in some serenest mood.” The two dominant 
characteristics of the hero are that he is a lone dreamer 
and that he has the strictly receptive or passive mind, 
exercising no choice as to his destiny. He is one who has 
been deeply impressed by the beauty and magnificence of 
the external world, has drunk “ deep of the fountain of 
knowledge and is still insatiate,’ and has seen “ the 
thrilling birth of time.” Says Shelley in the preface: “ So 
long as it is possible for his desires to point towards objects 
thus infinite and unmeasured, he is joyous, and tranquil, 


and self-possessed.” But fate by means of a dream presents 
to his mind the vision of perfect love in the form of a 
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beautiful maiden. This vision, though unbidden, is the 
deciding factor in his life. Having spurned the choicest 
though imperfect gift which human love offers, he is now 
and henceforth destined, either with or against his will, to 
seek for a prototype of his conception of perfection, the 
infinite in the finite, the eternal in the concrete. In 
pursuit of this unattainable ideal he roams over the face 
of the earth. His wanderings through strange lands 
remind one of the Ancient Mariner’s journeyings over 
strange seas. Both are phantom characters, although the 
Mariner is much more intensely realized. Both are im- 
pelled by powers over which they have no control. But 
the hero of Sheiley’s poem, having no belief in special 
providence or in rewards and punishments, is utterly 
devoid of moral characteristics. Driven by the force of 
his own dreams of unattainable perfection, he wanders 
from place to place. ‘ Blasted by his disappointment, he 
descends to an untimely grave” (preface). 

In the lofty introductory passages of the poem Shelley 
addresses the “ Mother of this unfathomable world,” which 
is no other than the “Spirit of Nature! all-sufficing 
Power, Necessity,” of Queen Mab. But here that spirit 
of Nature, or Soul of the Universe, is more subtly and 
pervasively rendered. In the favorite figure of the lyre, 
wholly passive, the poet submits himself to the inspirations 
and workings of that inscrutable and necessitarian power: 


Serenely now 
And moveless, as a long forgotten lyre 
Suspended in the solitary dome 
Of some mysterious and deserted fane, 
I wait thy breath, Great Parent. 


This principle of Necessity, or Soul of thé Universe, 
is rendered in terms of Beauty in the Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty, written in 1816. Though Shelley’s conception of 
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Beauty in its purely intellectual aspect is certainly influ- 
enced by Plato’s Beauty as Idea, yet Shelley conceives of 
Beauty as a Spirit that can hardly be distinguished from 
the Spirit of Nature of Queen Mab and Alastor and that 
works inscrutably on his passive mind: 

Thus let thy power, which like the truth 

Of nature on my passive youth 

Descended, to my onward life supply 

Its calm—to one who worships thee. 


The Spirit of Beauty is so supernal and ineffable that no 
man can see it and live; only its shadow visits this world 
and also each human heart and countenance, consecrating 
all it shines upon. And when in a memorable moment in 
the poet’s life the shadow of that Spirit fell upon him he 
shrieked and clasped his hands in ecstasy, denounced again 
the poisonous names Christianity had taught him in his 
youth, and dedicated himself to that Vasi Form of Awful 
Loveliness, which will in time, he thinks, free this world 
from its dark slavery. 

Some critics have found similarities between this poem 
and Wordsworth’s IJntimations of Immortality. But 
Wordsworth really worshipped at a different shrine. He 
raised his song of thanks and praise for those first-born 
affections in us, for the fact that the child is father of the 
man, for “ the primal sympathy, which having been, must 
ever be,’’—in brief, for the human heart by which we live, 


its tenderness, its joys and fears. He emphasized the 
individual worth of the soul on the basis of certain central 
and indestructible qualities which reside in it, and which 
are the real roots of man’s spiritual freedom. In Shelley’s 
ITymn, on the other hand, personality has but a phan- 
tasmal existence.* 


‘Compare the following from A Refutation of Deism: “ Mind 
cannot create, it can only perceive. Mind is the recipient of impres- 
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Likewise in the poem Mont Blanc, also written in 1816, 
Shelley muses on his “ own separate phantasy,” his pass- 
ive mind, as he ealls it, through which flows “ the ever- 
lasting universe of things,” and with what different results 
from those obtained by Wordsworth! In Mont Blane we 
are told that all things that move and breathe with toil and 
sound live and die, and pass away, and that the adverting 
mind is targht that 

Power dwells apart in its tranquillity 

Remote, serene, and inaccessible, 
governing, however, in its secret strength by a law of 
Necessity, thought, and life, and being. Thus Nezessity 
is here rendered in terms of Power. 

It has already been noted that in Queen Mab and in the 
Essay on Christianity there was a modification of this view 
toward dualism. Since both the poem and the essay deal 
with reform and reformers, it is natural that such a ten- 
deney should appear. Likewise in The Revolt of Islam, 
written in 1817, which is even more than Queen Mab a 
reform poem, though not so erude a one, the dualistic view 
is quite naturally emphasized: 

Know then that from the depth of ages old 
Two Powers o’er mortal things dominion hold, 
Ruling the world with a divided lot,— 
Immortal, all-pervading, manifold, 

Twin Genii, equal Gods—when life and thought 


Sprang forth, then burst the womb of inessential Nought. 
—Canto I, Stanza xxv. 


These powers are the Spirit of Evil and the Spirit of 


sions made on the organs of sense, and without the action of external 
objects we should not only be deprived of the existence of mind, but 
totally incapable of the knowledge of anything. It is evident there- 
fore that mind deserves to be considered as the effect, rather than 
the cause of motion.” 
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Good. The former is represented by the priests and the 
tyrants in the poem; the latter by the characters Laon and 
Cythna. But these two characters are merely passive, obe- 
dient only to the Spirit of Good. They love and suffer 
and forgive and endure, and seal their lives in martyrdom 
for the cause of good. The struggle is really not so much 
a struggle between Laon and the tyrants as between the 
Spirits of Good and of Evil, of which their human repre- 
sentatives are the mere instruments. Yet this dualism is 
only apparent, not real; for there is a power behind Good 
and Evil that is far greater than they. As Cythna says in 
a notable passage: 
One comes behind 

Who aye the future to the past will bind— 

Necessity, whose sightless strength forever 

Evil with evil, good with good, must wind 

In bands of union which no power may sever: 


They must bring forth their kind, and be divided never! 
—Canto IX, Stanza xXvil. 


If there is any single conception that may be spoken of 
as truly fundamental or central in Shelley’s religion, it is 
here expressed. The fine phrase “ sightless strength ”’ is 
especially to be noted. 

In the preface Shelley says that the poem is a succession 
of pictures illustrating “the awakening of an immense 


nation from their slavery and degradation to a true sense 
of moral dignity and freedom; the bloodless dethronement 
of their oppressors, and the unveiling of the religious 
frauds by which they have been deluded into submission.” 
However, the attack on religious frauds is by no means as 
intense as in Queen Mab, and it is the last one on any 
extensive scale in Shelley’s writings. He had still five 
years to live and his greatest works to produce, but he had 
already arrived at a settled conviction as to the moral 
greatness of the Founder of Christianity, even though he 
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occasionally and to the last had his fling at Christian fol- 
lowers. In The Triumph of Irfe written just at the close 
of his career he speaks of 
Gregory and John, and men divine, 

Who rose like shadows between man and God; 

Till that eclipse, still hanging over heaven, 

Was worshipped by the world o’er which they strode, 

For the true sun it quenched.* 


IIe had also arrived at the conviction that it was futile 
to oppose Christianity by means of the doctrine of Neces- 
sity, and did not urge it further. 

Nevertheless, the idea of Necessity continued to domi- 
nate all of Shelley’s later meditative poetry. The same 
dualism with the same overarching Necessity noted in The 
Revolt of Islam controls the action and the thought in 
Prometheus Unbound, begun in 1818 and completed in 
1819. Interpreted from one angle, Prometheus personi- 
ties the Mind of Man, or Reason, and represents the Spirit 
of Good. From another angle he represents Revolutionary 
Liberty, which is also the Spirit of Good. Jupiter, the 
anthropomorphic God, created by Prometheus through er- 
ror, personifies authority and institutions, and represents 
the Evil Spirit. Though Prometheus and Jupiter are the 
chief antagonists and the reader is led to expect a conflict 
between them, no such conflict is presented in the poem. 
Nor is Jupiter directly dethroned by Prometheus; the 
latter only loves and suffers and endures, and thereby puri- 
fies his own nature. He is the supreme example of the 
passive mind, awaiting calmly his hour, not for action but 
for his release. Demigorgon, who is Eternity, and Fate, 
Time, Occasion, Chance, and Change, vast, vague, and 


*See also Prometheus Unbound, Act I, lines 546-563, and a note to 
the last Chorus in Hellas, in the passage beginning with,—‘ The 
sublime human character of Jesus Christ—” ete. 
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imageless expressions for Necessity, bring about Jupiter’s 
downfall and the redemption of Prometheus, which com- 
pletes the action of the poem.® 
But it may be urged that in the poem the principle of 
Love at least is an active agency, independent of the law 
of Necessity, which rescues life from that fatalism toward 
which all of Shelley’s writings tend.’° In one line in a 
famous passage the independence of Love is asserted: 
For what would it avail to bid thee gaze 
On the revolving world? What to bid speak 


Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance, and Change? To these 
All things are subject but eternal Love. 


However, in the notes to Queen Mab where love is repre- 
sented as most lawless, indisciplinable, “ compatible nei- 
ther with obedience, jealousy, nor fear,” it is declared in 
the same breath to be an involuntary affection, “ inevitably 
consequent on the perception of loveliness,” the lover being 
a slave to its mandates. And though in the preface to The 


Revolt of Islam Shelley states that “love is celebrated 


* Prometheus Unbound is primarily lyrical, and as a lyric falls 
into two distinct parts, with two emotional centers. The division 
occurs between Scenes i and ii of Act III. The first part represents 
the Mind of Man (Prometheus) as bound and enslaved; the second 
as absolutely free. There are no intermediary emotional stages. In 
the second part the poet achieves an extraordinarily intense and 
sustained lyricism. 

*” That Shelley was aware of this tendency is shown in a note from 
the essay On the Punishment of Death, where he makes an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to distinguish between Necessity and Fatalism: 
“The savage and the illiterate are but faintly aware of the dis- 
tinction between the future and the past; they make actions belong- 
ing to periods so distinct, the subjects of similar feelings; they live 
only in the present, or in the past, as it is present. It is in this 
that the philosopher excels one of the many; it is this which dis- 
tinguishes the doctrine of philosophical necessity from fatalism.” 
But this makes no real or fundamental distinction. It simply makes 
Necesisty a dignified Fatalism. 
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everywhere as the sole law that should govern the moral 
world,” it seems that in the poem itself he makes it a 
servant of Equality: 

Eldest of things, divine Equality! 

Wisdom and love are but the slaves of thee! 
And Equality is but another name for that inscrutable, 
illimitable and destiny-shaping Power, the mother of all 
things: 

O Spirit vast and deep as Night and Heaven! 

Mother and soul of all to which is given 

The light of life, the loveliness of being... 

. . » Now millions start 

To feel thy lightnings through them burning; 

Nature, or God, or Love, or Pleasure, 

Or Sympathy, the sad tears turning 

To mutual smiles, a drainless treasure, 

Descends amidst us. 


—Canto V, Stanza LI. 

Thus Love is a word almost interchangeable with Wis- 
dom, or Nature, or God, and though it has a human side, 
it is chiefly a cosmic force as impersonal and impalpable 
as Time, or Nature, or any other of Shelley’s abstractions, 
which exist and work in a necessitarian spirit almost 
exclusively “ beyond and above consciousness.” 

Likewise Asia, who represents Love in Prometheus Un- 
hound, is the instrument of a similar impersonal and 
cosmic power that, in its destined moment, illumines 

Earth and heaven 


And the deep ocean and the sunless caves 
And all that dwell within them. 


Naturally Asia, as a character, is as actionless as either 
Prometheus or Jupiter. She passively awaits the hour of 


her reunion with Prometheus. 
The philosophy of Prometheus Unbound is thus essen- 
tially the same as that of The Revolt of Islam, except that 
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the application of the principle of reform is much more 
general and correspondingly more indefinite. The indefi- 
nite and somewhat vague characters are the instruments 
respectively of Good and of Evil, while Necessity’s “ sight- 
less strength” is the determining factor in the conflict 
between them. 

The shaping hand of Necessity is clearly discernible in 
the last portion of Adonais, written in 1821. Here Neces- 
sity is transformed into a Light, a Beauty, a Benediction, 
a sustaining Love; it is Nature; it is the One that remains; 
it is Eternity; it is the “one Spirit’s plastic stress ” that 


Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear. 


This compelling and self-executing Power, however imper- 
sonal and however vaguely described, makes our present 
finite life seem, by contrast, a mere dream, a phantasma- 
goria. To die and to be immortal is to be made one with 
this inserutable, impalpable, and impersonal Force. 

In Hellas, written in 1821, Necessity, described in the 
poem as “ the world’s eyeless charioteer, Destiny,” is ren- 
dered chiefly in terms of Mind, or Thought, which is typi- 
fied by the ideal Greece, or Hellas. Says Ahasuerus, the 
Jew, to Mahmud, the Sultan: 


Talk no more 
Of thee and me, the future and the past; 
But look on that which cannot change—the One, 
The unborn and the undying. ... This Whole 
Of suns, and world, and men, and beasts, and flowers, 
With all the silent or tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or cease to be, 
Is but a vision. 


The individual is nothing, the One is all. Men are mere 
visions, “ idle shadows of thought’s eternal flight.” Not 
the concrete thoughts of individuals, but Thought in the 
abstract is the reality. It has nought to do “ with time, 
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or place, or circumstance,” but like an eyeless Destiny it 
controls all finite things. 

<ven Mahmud recognizes that nothing can happen until 
its destined hour. When Hassan speaks to him of the 
time Ahasuerus is to appear to Mahmud, the latter declares 
that the Jew will come 


When the omnipotent hour to which are yoked 
He, I, and all things shall compel—enough. 


And the spirit of this is caught up and given universal 
application in the great Chorus that immediately follows, 
beginning with— 

Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 

From creation to decay— 


The fragment The Triumph of Life, the last of Shel- 
ley’s compositions, is interesting as showing that to the 
very end he tended more and more toward pure abstrac- 
tions. The poem is based upon a dream that visited the 
poet’s passive mind—“ a vision on my brain was rolled.” 
In his dream he perceived a chariot in which sat a Shape, 
while around the chariot and following it were many 
human shapes. This pageantry represents Life. The 
charioteer was a Janus-visaged Shadow, and “ all the four 
faces of that charioteer had their eyes banded.” This 
Shadow, then, is “the eyeless charioteer, Destiny,” the 
sightless Necessity of the other poems. The purport of 
the poem is to render Necessity in terms of Life,—an 
appropriate fragmentary conclusion to the brief life and 
the works of Shelley. 

It should also be remembered that throughout his career 
Shelley believed in the perfectibility of man, based on the 
more fundamental belief in the essential unreality of evil. 
Yodwin had said that “under the system of Necessity 
the idea of guilt, crime, desert, and accountableness have 
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no place.” Likewise in The Revolt of Islam Shelley 
speaks of the mere “temporary triumph of oppression ” 
and “ the transitory nature of ignorance and error.” And 
Mrs. Shelley, writing of her husband’s philosophy, says: 
“ The prominent feature of Shelley’s theory of the destiny 
of the human species was that evil is not inherent in the 
system of creation, but an accident that might be expelled.” 

Thus it requires but a small amount of self-exertion to 
get rid of an accident or a mere error and to attain to 
perfectibility. There is no purifying, developing, and 
enriching of the personality in the process. In fact, it 
ean hardly be spoken of as a process, but rather as a mere 
instantaneous change. So that when in The Revolt of 
Islam Cythna asserts to the sailors that they might “ arise 
and will” to change the world, she means that somehow 
there has been a slight aberration on the part of mankind 
from the law of Necessity and Nature and that the error 
might be instantaneously corrected. 

“ The vulgar,” said Godwin, “ will universally be found 
to be advocates of free-will. ... This having been the 


conception of the masses of mankind in all ages, and the 


idea of contingency and accident having perpetually ob- 
truded themselves, the established language of morality 
has been universally tinctured with this error.” Shelley 
took pains not to be classed among the vulgar by his master. 
Yet the fact is that his language, as well as the language 
of Godwin himself, and indeed the language of any human 
being, so far as he is human, is tinctured with this so-called 
error. “It is a received opinion in metaphysics,” says 
Bagehot, “ that the idea of personality is identical with the 
idea of will.” And for any one who has much to say to 
his fellow-men, it is manifestly impossible to prevent the 
idea of will from coloring his language. A number of 
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examples can be found in Shelley’s writings.1! No doubt 
as the poet approached maturity he began to recognize the 
actual feelings of actual persons around him and to per- 
ceive that their actions seemed in nowise to have been 
determined by a chain of causes generated in the eternity 
of time before their birth. 

For all that, however, the poet was remarkably true to 
the spirit of his master’s teaching on the law of Necessity. 
In the fragmentary essay On Life, assigned by Rossetti 
to 1815, but conjecturally assigned by Dowden to 1819, 
Shelley says: “ The words I, You, They, are not signs of 
any actual difference subsisting between the assemblage 
of thoughts thus indicated, but are merely marks employed 
to note the different modifications of the one mind.” These 
words, he also says, “ are grammatical devices invented 
simply for arrangement, and totally devoid of the intense 


“Three of the most striking examples are as follows: 
From Julian and Maddalo (1818): 


We are assured 
Much may be conquered, much may be endured 
Of what degrades and crushes us. We know 
That we have power over ourselves to do 
And suffer—what, we know not till we try, 
But something nobler than to live and die. 


From A Philosophical Review of Reform (1818): “We derive 
tranquillity and courage and grandeur of soul from contemplating 
an object which is because we will it, and may be, because we hope 
and desire it, and must be if succeeding generations of the enlight- 
ened sincerely and earnestly desire it.” 

From Prometheus Unbound (1818). Prometheus to Jupiter: 

O’er all things but thyself I gave thee power, 
And my own will. 

These passages seem numerous around the year 1818. It may be 
that, at this time Shelley was groping his way toward a real sense 
of will and personality. But the philosophy of his youth was too 
strong for him to succeed. 
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and exclusive sense usually attached to them.” Totally 
devoid of individuality and will! 

Thus from the doctrine of Necessity as held by Shelley 
there arise two significant negations—the negation of will 
or personality and the negation of evil. The holding of 
these views interfered seriously with the poet’s construct- 
ive thinking. The tenuity complained of by many readers 
of Shelley’s poetry, ‘“‘ the incurable want, in general, of a 
sound subject matter,” as Matthew Arnold phrased it, is 
not due primarily to the fact that Shelley considered the 
supersensuous world more real than the sensuous world, 
as so many Shelley advocates declare, but rather to the 
fact of his denial of the reality of evil and of will and 
personality. 

His attitude toward evil tends to turn some of his seri- 
ous work into mockery. A poet who goes forth to do battle 
with evil must at least consider the foe a reality, a force 


to be grappled with, an adversary worthy his best steel. 
But in Shelley’s dualistic poems we are often reminded 
that the Good is opposed by a mere phantom, and that 
we have been invited to witness a combat with shadows. 

The other negation is more vital ; it robs Shelley’s poetry 
greatly of the power of personality and of moral profund- 
ity ; it precludes any serious volitional appeal. 


I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care— 


Oh lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


is the prevailing tone of his finest lyrics. It is not merely 
that the poet feels no sense of deep personal unworthiness 
or of profound sinfulness within him, but chiefly that his 
own separate phantasy seems to have such a slight hold on 
things. The wild lyricism and the extraordinary poig- 
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nancy of his verse have their source in the poet’s sense of 
his own helpless, fleeting, shadow-like being, and in his 
sense that the will of man is impotent and has nowhere 
to turn for strength, for assurance, and for a satisfying 
and an abiding peace. 

From these negations the poet had only two ways of 
escape. The first was to a dream world of clouds and 
sunsets, to 


The loftiest star of unascended heaven, 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane, 


or to a sinless Eden, 


Around mountains and islands inviolably 
Prankt on the sapphire sea,— 


IIence that “ thin idealism ” so characteristic of Shelley’s 
poetry. But if we recognize the limitations put upon him 
by his own negations, we may assert that he made the 
utmost of his ideal world, investing it with an inscrutable 
Power, imageless and unspeakable, yet necessary and self- 
executing and compelling in all its aspects, a Power that 
forever dwells apart, toward which the poet’s being for- 
ever pants and aspires. In this view man is conceived but 
as a waterspout in the eternal storms of Being. 

The other way of escape was toward the simple, passive, 
non-resistant life, so like certain aspects of Christianity. 
“T agree,” says Shelley, “ with the Quakers so far as they 
disclaim violence, and trust their course wholly and solely 
to its own truth.” So he sang of those passive qualities 
which have an abiding interest and an unfailing esthetic 
charm—love which is truth, gentleness which is brave, 
endurance which wins by silent resistance, fortitude which 
does not anger at provocation, forgiveness which takes no 
account of revenge, yearnings for the infinite which cannot 
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be satisfied, and most of all, sorrow and melancholy which 
luxuriate in their own helplessness. 

“T shall say what I think,” says Browning. “ Had 
Shelley lived he would finally have ranged himself with 
the Christians.”” But what Shelley might have become is 
not so important as what he actually was. Whether he, 
or any other man, was a Christian depends almost wholly 
on our definition of Christianity. Perhaps no one would 
be so bold as to declare what the teachings of Jesus were 
in their entirety. At least it is not a fit subject upon 
which to dogmatize. On the other hand, an original poet 
asserts with assurance only what he sees and feels to be 
true in his own inner experience. Such experience being 
inevitably circumscribed in a finite creature, it seems that 
a poet can at best express only a limited number of great 
convictions, which may or may not be fundamentally simi- 
lar to the essential teachings of Jesus. It is in this sense 
only that Browning himself may be considered a Chris- 
tian ; for there are important aspects of Christianity which 
he barely touched, because they were not vital to his exper- 
ience. Now Shelley undoubtedly expressed some convic- 
tions that are fundamentally similar to the teachings of 
Jesus, but because they are not so numerous nor so broad- 
based nor so heartily sympathetic with Christianity as those 
of Browning, men have usually accorded to Browning the 
name of Christian, but have persistently withheld it from 
Shelley. This is undoubtedly a fair distinction, when it 
is understood as indicating a difference in degree and not 
in kind. This distinction is further strengthened when it 
is remembered that Shelley constantly refused to distin- 
guish the good from the evil in historic Christianity and 
as a consequence failed to credit the good in it. 

Nevertheless, in his later years Shelley not only more 
than once spoke and wrote of the sublime personality of 
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Jesus, but in Hellas (1821) he wrote some lines concern- 
ing God which might even have been acceptable to ortho- 
dox Christians of Shelley’s day: 


In the great morning of the world 
The spirit of God with might unfurled 
The flag of Freedom over Chaos. 


And in a passage (quoted approvingly by Browning) in 
The Boat of the Serchio (1821) Shelley seems to have 
identified his own view of Necessity with strict religious 
predestination : 


All rose to do the task He set to each, 
Who shaped us to his ends and not our own. 


S. F. Gineericnu. 





XVIII.—THE ORIGIN OF THE ANCREN RIWLE 


The following paper will give a preliminary statement 
of a new conjecture as to the origin of the Ancren Riwle.' 
It is proposed to identify the three maidens for whom the 
treatise was composed with the “ tribus puellis, Emmae, 
videlicet, et Gunildae et Cristinae,” to whom, according 
to the charter printed by Dugdale,” the hermitage of Kil- 
burn, with its appurtenances, was granted by the Abbot 
and convent of Westminster sometime between the years 
1127 and 1135.* The hermitage was endowed perma- 


* All the manuscripts and versions of the work are carefully de- 
scribed in the articles by Mr. G. C. Macaulay in the Modern Lan- 
guage Review, Vol. 1x, passim. It is Mr. Macaulay’s opinion that 
the French version is the original, and that the Latin version is a 
late translation. The nomenclature which he uses for the various 
manuscripts will be reproduced here. The earliest manuscript, B 
(of about 1230, twenty years earlier than N, G, T, and C), is the 
most correct, but also the most interpolated. He prints collations 
of all the thirteenth-century copies, and the complete text of the 
nineteen passages added in B, some of which are reproduced in later 
manuscripts. N is the only copy in print (ed. Morton, Camden 
Society, 1852). I possess a rotograph of parts of the unique French 
text—an early fourteenth-century manuscript.—G gives extracts only. 

* Monasticon Anglicanum, London, 1821, m1, pp. 422ff. By the 
kindness of my friend Miss Deanesly of Newnham College, I possess 
a copy of the same charter from the Westminster Liber Niger Qua- 
ternus, f. 125—a collection of documents made at the abbey 1466-85, 
from one of 1408-11 (see The MSS. of Westminster Abbey, by J. A. 
Robinson and M. R. James, Cambridge, 1909). 

*The grant is made “in the time of Henry I” by Abbot Herebert 
and Prior Osbert de Clare, with the consent of Gilbert the Universal, 
Bishop of London. The latter was bishop between 1127 and 1134, 
as is generally supposed, though Wright notes that some authorities 
put Gilbert’s death at 1138 or 1139 (Biographia Literaria, Anglo- 
Norman period, London, 1846, p. 103). It is generally accepted as 
having taken place on the way to Rome, August 10, 1134, as is re- 
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nently with money, land and beneficia, in return for which 
the inmates were to be the beadsmen of the abbey and of 
its confederate, the Abbey of Fécamp. The house at Kil- 
burn was to be under the protection of St. Peter’s, but it 
was to have complete independence in regard to its in- 
ternal affairs. The establishment thus made had a 
continuous existence till the Reformation, under the title, 


which it seems to have acquired very early, of “ Kilburn 
Priory.” * 
corded in the necrology of Auxerre, where he had been head of the 
schools before coming to London (see Histoire littéraire de 1a France, 
XI, p. 236). The confusion perhaps arose because after his death 
there was a vacancy in his see till 1141. The dates formerly given 
for Herebert’s abbacy were 1121-40, but Dr. Robinson has lately 
shown that his successor, Gervase (natural son of King Stephen, who 
was crowned December 26, 1135) was “already abbot in 1138, if not 
sooner” (History of Westminster Abbey by John Flete, Notes and 
Documents relating to Westminster Abbey, No. 2, Cambridge, 1909, 
p. 142). The letters of Osbert of Clare show that he was exiled be- 
fore 1123, and was “ proscriptus ” in 1133. He may have been back 
during 1127-28, and was back as Prior in 1134. Dr. Robinson puts 
the foundation of Kilburn in 1134, but it seems difficult to be certain 
on this point, considering that Gilbert the Universal, if he died 
abroad August, 1134 (as Dr. Robinson believes) must have left Eng- 
land early in the year, and he granted a second charter in connection 
with Kilburn—“ Cum inter nos et abbatem Westmonasteriensem et 
conventum quaestio verteretur super subjectione et jurisdictione 
Cellae de Kilebourne” (No. m1 in Dugdale). See Dr. Robinson’s 
article on Osbert (Church Quarterly Review, July, 1909, pp. 437-54), 
and the latest volume in the Notes (The Monks of Westminster, by 
the Archdeacon, E. H. Pearce, Cambridge, 1916, p. 42). Some of 
Osbert’s letters, in abridged texts, have been printed by R. An- 
struther, Caxton Society, 1846. Among those unedited may be some 
of great interest for the present hypothesis, for Miss M. Bateson 
notes that Osbert was a correspondent of the Kilburn nuns (Mediae- 
val England, London, 1904, p. 91—the reference which first brought 
Kilburn to my notice). 

“The most complete account of its history will be found in J. J. 
Park’s History of Hampstead, London, 1814. An article in the 
Transactions of the Hampstead Antiquarian and Historical Society, 
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The records of Kilburn Priory show that striking like- 
nesses existed between that house and the establishment of 
anchoresses for whom the Ancren Riwle was written. 
These, with some evidence confirming the connection of 
the treatise with Kilburn, will be enumerated point by 
point. 


(1) The Ancren Riwle was written for women who, 
like the recipients of the hermitage of Kilburn, were three 
in number. They were of noble birth, and young, and 
their entrance into religion had occasioned a stir in the 
world.’ The youth of the Kilburn ladies seems implied 


1904-5, pp. 90-101, contributes nothing. The site of the Priory has 
now been absorbed in London, but a hundred years ago it was still 
to be distinguished, and two hundred years ago there were still frag- 
ments to be seen of the building. Some trifling relics have been ex- 
cavated on the site, of which the most interesting is a brass showing 
the head of a prioress. The wimple is said to be unique (Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 1885-7, 2nd Series, vol. XI, 
p. 23). Until a late date the locality seems to have been distinctly 
rustic; it was five miles from London (London and Middlesex Archa- 
ological Society, 1883, pp. 273-7). Its literary associations have been 
famous: Goldsmith perhaps wrote some works here, and Keats first 
recited to a friend the Ode to a Nightingale in the “ Kilburn 
meadows.” 

*The anchoresses are addressed as young often (Morton, p. 56, 
etc.); as three in a passage never lacking (Morton, p. 116, see 
Macaulay, p. 157, Fr. f. 22v); and they are spoken of as of noble 
birth in another passage always present (Morton, p. 356, Macaulay, 
p. 328, Fr. f. 57v). The extended description of their circumstances 
given by N (Morton, p. 192), which repeats these details, falls in a 
gap in the French text, and is not entirely reproduced in any other 
copy (Macaulay, p. 159). B, as we shall see, had good reason for 
omitting it, and has only by inadvertence preserved the personal 
references noted above; T gives the information as to the stir caused 
by the maidens’ retirement, as it is given in N, and adds the details 
as to their high birth and youth in other language that seems chosen 
for the sake of alliteration (this copy has, in general, Northern 
peculiarities). The general statement as to the material ease of the 
sisters’ circumstances, with which N begins this passage, is repeated 
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in the use of the word “ puellae,”’ which is applied to them 
in the charter of foundation, and their noble birth is put 
beyond all doubt by a statement of John Flete, the fif- 
teenth century prior of Westminster (who, as such, would 
be, as we shall see, infra, p. 495, in constant connection 
with the house in his time, and thus in a position to know 
its traditions) ; he says that the “ virgines” whom Abbot 
Herebert established at Kilburn were “domicellae ca- 
merae” of “good Queen Maud,” the wife of Henry I, 
daughter of St. Margaret of Scotland, and niece of King 
Edward the Confessor.® 


by C. The fact that so much of the information given by N in this 
important paragraph is confirmed from one source or another, seems 
to show that N is here giving the original text, and to guarantee the 
accuracy of one further piece of information here given, for which N 
is our only authority (see infra, p. 482). 

* Op. cit., p. 87. Dr. Robinson is inclined to doubt Flete’s informa- 
tion, principally because of the lack of provision for prayers for 
Queen Matilda in the foundation (C. Q. R., p. 353). Her anniversary 
was however kept at Westminster (see the Customary of the abbey 
—compiled about 1266—printed by the Henry Bradshaw Society 
in company with the related Customary of St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury, 1904, p. xxvii) ; and the nuns of the Ancren Riwle, as we shall 
see, kept the anniversaries of their patrons. It should be noted that 
Matilda died in 1118, and Kilburn, according to Dr. Robinson’s 
dating, was not founded for sixteen years. Some of her “ domi- 
cellae,” however, might at that time still be “ puellae,” since they 
might have served her as children, according to the custom of send- 
ing children to be reared at court. She lived, as it were, across the 
way from the abbey for many years at the end of her life (William 
of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, Rolls Series, 1889, u, p. 494), and 
the maidens may have come to the attention of Abbot Herebert when 
at the palace. Widmore has already seen reason to believe that he 
was in close connection with the court (History of the Church of St. 
Peter, Westminster, London, 1751, p. 22). Dr. Robinson notes that 
Osbert of Clare (whom he considers to have been the moving spirit 
in the foundation of Kilburn) was “in 1121 of sufficient importance 
for the king to interfere with his plans” (C. Q. R., p. 339). The 
Ancren Riwle does not necessarily imply extreme youth for the 
anchoresses. N uses the terms “in the blossom of your youth,” and 
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(II) The three women are in both cases inclusae. The 
references to this fact in the Ancren Riwle are continuous, 
from the first pages on. The fact that the Kilburn sisters 
are also enclosed appears from the use in the foundation 
charter of the phrase, “ quae infra clausae fuerint,” as 
applied to the sisters’ residence in the hermitage of Kil- 
burn, and a plea is quoted from 1207 by Park (p. 188), 
in which reference is made to the Prioress of Kilburn, 
“quae inclusa est.”7 The Riwle makes it clear that the 


T the words “ young of years.” A medieval commentary describes 
the age of Christ at the Resurrection as “aetas juvenalis” (C. 
Horstmann, Yorkshire Writers, London, 1896, 1, p. xix, n.). Per- 
sons younger than twenty were not generally admitted to monastic 
vows (for Cluny, see Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Latinae, CLXXXIx, 
c. 1036). 

*It may be that the term “ inclusa ” was sometimes applied to any 
nuns who were bound by vow not to leave their house, whether they 
were confined in solitude—more or less complete—such as is the case 
in the anchorage of the Riscle or not. It is hard to tell the meaning 
of the term as applied to the first nuns of Sopwell Priory, for 
example (a cell of St. Alban’s—see De Gestis Abbatum, Rolls Series, 
1867, 1, pp. 80-2), About 1140 two women who had lived in a wood 
were given a more regular establishment by the Abbot of St. Alban’s, 
who “added others, and gave them the Rule of St. Benedict,” as 
Sopwell Priory. The number “ inclusarum” was not to exceed thir- 
teen, and “easdem sub clave et sera, ac sigillo Abbatis, qui pro 
tempore erit, decrevit ibidem includendas.” This ceremony suggests 
the life of anchorites who, according to the Rule of Anchorites by 
Grimlaic (Migne, crit, ce. 573 ff.)—a work certainly influential for 
the Riwle—were to be formally sealed in their cells. However, no 
further information is forthcoming from any quarter which would 
show the Sopwell nuns to have been dedicated to solitude. In 1338 
they were not solitaries (De Gestis, 1, pp. 511 f.). The writer in the 
Victoria County History (Hertfordshire, 1v, pp. 422f.) believes the 
nunnery to have been founded in recompense for removing the women 
from the monastery (St. Alban’s had been a double house), and he 
also notes a confusion in the records between Sopwell and Markyate. 
The latter Priory was dedicated in 1145 as a cell of St. Paul’s, but it 
had been in close connection with St. Alban’s. It was founded by “ St. 
Christina of Markyate,” perhaps the most famous anchoress of her 
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nuns addressed are enclosed in a church (Morton, pp. 68, 
142, 242, 262), and the second Kilburn charter printed by 
Dugdale implies the same for the Kilburn sisters,—“ quae 
sunt in ecclesia beati Johannis Baptistae de Keneburna.” § 


time, who had lived in solitude under the protection of a hermit 
Roger, a monk of St. Alban’s (see De Gestis, 1, pp. 95ff.). It is 
certain that in later times Markyate was not a house of enclosed 
nuns, from incidents when the bishop visited it to explain the statute 
of Boniface VIII, “De Claustura Monialium” (V. C. H., Bedford- 
shire, 1, p. 359.—The Cluniac nunnery of Marcigny was at this time 
famous throughout the world, and one of its most noteworthy fea- 
tures was the fact that all its inmates had made the unusually strict 
vow of never crossing the threshold of the house. Some of them 
were vowed to a stricter life in cells as “ anchoretae,” and it appears 
to be only these who are called “ inclusae,” (see M. Marnier, Biblio- 
theca Cluniacensis, Paris, 1614, pp. 455 ff., 491 ff.; J. H. Pignot, 
Histoire de Vordre de Cluny, Paris, 1868, 0, pp. 31 ff.). “ Inclusa” 
is also the term used throughout the letter of St. Aelred to his 
sister, which has always been taken as describing a life similar to 
that described in the Riwle (Migne, xxxit, ec. 1451 ff.). 

*The case of well known anchorites who were enclosed in parish 
churches may have created a preconception in many readers of the 
Riwle that the same was true of the women there described. As a 
matter of fact the “church” of the Riwle may easily be that belong- 
ing exclusively to the sisters’ own establishment. We have seen that 
the “heremitorium” of Kilburn is called an “ecclesia,” and the 
same term is applied te the monastery of Westminster itself in the 
foundation charter of Kilburn. Both for Kilburn and the abbey, the 
term that is applied to the personnel is “conventus.” It would 
appear to be a sign of exclusive possession by the anchoresses of the 
church in which they are enclosed, that they seem to have chosen 
the dedication of their altars (Morton, p. 18).—The Gilbertine order 
took its rise at about the time of the establishment of Kilburn in a 
“church anchorage ” of much the same type as that described in the 
Riwle and in the records of Kilburn. Gilbert of Sempringham 
enclosed the first seven Gilbertine nuns (village maidens), not then 
expecting they would again come out, or that more would join them 
(Dugdale, vit, p. xix). This he tells us himself, in the Gilbertine 
Rule, and his contemporary biographer writes: “Hoc modo con- 
structis rite domibus religioni competentibus, et claustro circum- 
quaque clauso, inclusit ancillas Christi solitarie victuras, sub pariete 
ecclesiae beati Andreae apostoli in vico de Sempringham, ad aquilon- 
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The failure to recognize that the Kilburn sisters were 
“inclusae”’ is probably responsible for the failure of 
scholars heretofore to identify them with the ladies of the 
Riwle, when all the surface indications so plainly pointed 
the way to that identification. It has not been well under- 
stood that “ inclusae ” might be women living in a definite 
organization, with a superior. In this connection it is 
interesting to observe that once, in giving a more or less 
formal statement of the sisters’ condition, the French text 
uses the term “ recluse de moustier ” (f. 67v), where the 
English gives “ chirche ancre ” (Morton, p. 416).° 





alem partem . . . fenestra tamen patente, per quam necessaria intro- 
mitterentur ” (ibid., p. vii). Gilbert carried the key of their enclosure 
always with him. This sounds as if these women were enclosed in a 
parish church (two of which were in Gilbert’s patronage, as Lord of 
the manor), and as if they were to live in solitude. The presence of 
a cloister need not presuppose elahorate monastic buildings; the 
famous contemporary hermit, Godrie of Finchale, built a cloister in 
his tiny hermitage (see his Life and Miracles, written by Reginald 
of Durham at the request of St. Aelred of Rievaux—therefore before 
1166—Surtees Society, 1845, p. 153). 

*It is obvious that the nuns of the Riwle enjoy considerable com- 
munity life, and such is provided for in the Rule of Grimlaic, already 
mentioned. He describes anchorites living under the protection of a 
monastery, and he prefers that several should be living together. 
Peter Damian, in describing the life of hermits, says that if two are liv- 
ing together one is to be the superior (Migne, cxtv, c. 350), and it may 
he (especially considering the fact that they were living under the 
protection of a person of the other sex, as we shall see) that one of 
the three women put in Kilburn was the superior; such an arrange- 
ment would appear necessary for executive and legal purposes—in 
any case if the number in the hermitage were increased. The Car- 
thusians (who, a half century before, had developed what was to he 
till the end of the middle ages the most successful plan for pursuing 
the eremetical life in community) lived under priors, as did the group 
of solitaries among whom lived (in subjection to Cluny) the anchorite 
Gilbert, to whom Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluny, addressed his 
epistle on the solitary life (Migne, cuxxxrx, cc. 40, 89 ff., 233 ff., 
360 ff.). Peter and his friends the Carthusians will be seen later to 
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(III) We are told in the Ancren Riwle (p. 356) that 
the three sisters are “ beadsmen ”’; the Kilburn sisters are 
the beadsmen of Westminster Abbey, as had been the 
hermit Godwyn, the builder and original occupant of the 
hermitage of Kilburn. It may be observed that traces 
of the duties of prayer expected of the anchoresses of the 
Riwle in return for their sustenance appear in the regula- 
tions for their service. Prayers for the dead make an 
important part of their daily routine: it would be well if 
they were to say Placebo, Dirige, and Commendacion 
every day (Morton, p. 22), though on the eve of a festival 
of nine lessons ?° they may say only three lessons of the 
service for the dead. “ Ine anniuersaries, Pet is ine mune- 
dawes of ower leoue vreond, sigged alle niene” (ibid., Fr. 
f. 5). “The anniversaries of your dear friends” are 
probably the anniversaries of Westminster, of which a list 
from a later period is printed in the Customary of the 
Abbey (p. xxvii)."4 
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have a connection with the Riwle. Some communities of hermits in 
England are listed by Miss R. M. Clay in her Hermits and Anchorites 
of England, “The Antiquary’s Books,” London, 1914, passim, but 
there is no record that any were perpetuated. Cardinal Gasquet notes =: 
that a group of anchorites lived at Shrewsbury (The Nun’s Rule, Be 
“The King’s Classics,” London, 1907, p. xvi), and the records of | 
their existence there seem to cover a considerable period (see The 
History of Shrewsbury, by Owen and Blakeway, London, 1825, 1, p. 
315 n., 1, p. 475). He also notes the Carthusian life as an analogy 
for that described in the treatise. 

* See infra, p. 492. However the service for the dead seems to 
have been said by most religious houses daily—even by the Cis- 
tercians (see William of Malmesbury, 0, p. 383). 

“The presence in the French text of the reference to the “anni- 
uersiaires de voz chiers amys” shows that a connection with specific 
benefactors may be intended by the reference to the anchoresses’ living 
by alms, which is less specific than the English, and in part defect- 
ive: “Ieo apeele honte touz iours estre tenu en despit et mendier 
sicome vn harlot, si mestier est, sa vitaille, et ses viures daltre 
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(1V) When the author of the Riwle describes the mate- 
rial circumstances of the three anchoresses, he says that 
they enjoy a very unusual security in this respect: many 
others suffer great want.'? These statements make it all 
the more significant that the nuns of Kilburn enjoy just 
such material security as is described in the Riwle. More 
over the assistance which the nuns of Kilburn receive, like 
that described in the Riwle, is not only secure, but per- 
fectly definite and regular. It is one of the most striking 
correspondences between the two lines of evidence which 
we are following that the corrodies received at Kilburn 
seem specifically referred to in the Riwle, as follows: 
“Uor 3e ne Penched nowiht of mete, ne of clod, ne to ou, 
ne to ouwer meidenes. Euerich of ou haued of one 
ureond al Pet hire is neod, ne Perf Pet meiden sechen 
nouder bread, ne suuel, fur Pene et his halle” (p. 192— 
all this is the section found only in N). It would appear 


almoigne, sicome vous . . . (defective for perhaps a line at the top 
of the page) .. . ent dangier dascune (%) ascu.. . foiz qi porreit 
estre votre serf .. .” (f. 57f.). The English text reads: “—heggen, 
ase on harlot, 3if it neod is, his liueneS, and beon ores beodesmon, 
ase 3e beod, leoue sustren, & polieS ofte daunger of swuche oSerhwule 
bet muhte beon ower prel” (p. 356).—It may be noted that when a 
French word occurs in the English text, it is practically always that 
which is found in the French version. 

™ The first statement is found in N and C, the second is found only 
in N (see supra, p. 476 n.). As is explained earlier; the rest of the 
information supplied by N in this paragraph is so well substantiated, 
that there seems every reason to believe that, for the whole descrip- 
tion, N furnishes the original reading.—It should be mentioned that 
the admonition against “ gathering” (p. 286) was a stock feature in 
the contemporary rules for anchorites. It occurs in St. Aelred’s 
letter to his sister (c. 1452) and also in Peter’s letter to Gilbert 
(ec. 89 ff.).—One of the conspicuous characteristics of the Carthu- 
sians, as described by their friend Peter (c. 994), was their refusal 
to accept more than enough for their bare sustenance, and Gilbert of 
Sempringham, at the beginning of his order, was reluctant to receive 
endowments (Dugdale, p. viii). 
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Westminster, who had granted the ladies of Kilburn by 
their foundation charter a sum of money and “ duo bene- 
ficia”’ (‘‘one for the benefit of the souls of Westminster 
and Fécamp,” and one “ which Ailmar the hermit had ”’) ; 
very soon a second rental is granted them by the Abbot 
(one was given by a priest at the foundation), and their 
other benefits are soon described as “ three corrodies,” of 
which one is that “ which Ailmar the hermit had.”1* A 
vagueness of expression makes it impossible to decide 
just the relation between the benefits of Kilburn described 
in the charters of the first two abbots concerned with the 


* The three corrodies appear in the charter of Gervase, who also 
grants a charter confirming the possession by the nuns of the land 
in Knightsbridge granted by Herebert (“sicut eas inde saysivit 
frater noster Osbertus de Clara ”—a clause that gives Dr. Robinson 
one of his reasons for assigning to Osbert a principal interest in 
Kilburn). No sign appears in these charters of Gervase’s of the 
sum of money granted earlier or of the land in Southwark, and it is 
difficult in all respects to know whether Gervase has altered the 
endowment of the house. He gives no sign that his charter relating 
to Knightsbridge is a confirmation, and it may be that his other 
charter also merely confirms what had been customary, for the 
foundation charter is sufficiently vague in its reference to the “duo 
beneficia ” to make it possible that three corrodies were really cov- 
ered by the phrase. Flete says that Abbot Herebert gave the women 
of Kilburn “ certas terras, annonas, et corrodia quaedem cum reddi- 
tibus de monasterio” (p. 87). It would be natural that three 
corrodies should be given to three persons, and as it stands the 
charter seems to divide the spiritual benefits of the first “ bene- 
ficium ” between Westminster and Fécamp. All memory of Fécamp 
seems lost from the charter of Gervase, but the corrody of Ailmar 
appears as the first in the list. The last is one “which by their 
charter they had before,” the second “ the corrody of Abbot Gilbert.” 
—From the latter mention Dr. Robinson believes that the house of 
Kilburn was planned in Crispin’s time (Gilbert Orispin, Notes, No. 3, 
Cambridge, 1911, p. 34): Archdeacon Pearce (p. 41) is misled by it 
to believe that the corrody was given by Gilbert (who died about 
1118).—The twelfth-century hall of the Abbot of Westminster still 
exists (The Abbot’s House at Westminster, by J. A. Robinson, Notes, 


No. 4, Cambridge, 1911, p. 4). 


that the “ hall of the friend ” was the hall of the Abbot of 
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house, but it seems very likely that the ladies may have 
been receiving the three corrodies before 1138, which was 
approximately the time of Gervase’s accession. No sign 
is given in the charters as to any increase in the personnel 
of the hermitage, and if there were none, each of the three 
ladies would be receiving by 1138, if not before, from the 
hall of the patron of her house her “ bread and what is 
eaten with bread,” just as did the sisters of the anchorage. 
Her clothes and the food of the serving maidens (which 
were also secured for the women of the anchorage) could 
be provided out of the rentals of Kilburn, even if the 
eleemosynary sum given at the foundation had been dis- 
continued.’* Since the source of all their support was the 
abbot, he might very easily be the “ dearest friend” to 
whom the women of the Ancren Riwle were to show their 
need if such arose (p. 416).?° 

The Ancren Riwle gives us hints as to the fare received 
by the sisters, which would seem to suggest the monastic 
food supplied by corrodies. The anchoress is not to com- 





* Monastic houses sometimes made definite provision for the food 
of servants of pensioners. For example, Vaudey Abbey at its founda- 
tion in 1147 was to give corrodies to the founder and his wife, as 
well as food to their two servants as for two servants of the house 
(see the account by Miss A. M. Cooke of the settlement of the Cis- 
tercians in England, English Historical Review, vim, p. 664). Whal- 
ley Abbey in the latter fourteenth century gave to an anchoress and 
her two servants, bread, beer, and a weekly sum of money, as well 
as faggots, etc. (see the History of Whalley, by T. D. Whitaker, 
Blackburn, 1800, 1, p. 60). It would certainly seem that the endow- 
ment of Kilburn would have provided for all the wants of the her- 
mitage, if the numbers were not increased, and the silence of the 
documents would make it appear that they had not been. 

* The French here has “ voz plus chiers amis” (f. 68), which may 
recall the terms used in connection with the anniversaries (supra, 
p. 481, n.). The recension to be described later, which was apparently 
written for Kilburn, uses the indefinite “good men and women” 
(Macaulay, p. 471). This is the text found in B. 
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plain of “ mistrum, oder leane mel, of unsauure metes, of 
poure pitaunce” (Morton, p. 262). The French text at 
this point speaks of “ defalte de repast ou de sauourees 
viandes ou de pure (¢) pitance ” (f. 40v).!® 

In contrast to the fare of Kilburn may be cited the 
example of Tarente, the nunnery with which the Ancren 
Riwle was formerly connected (see infra, p. 542). This 
received from the hall of the lord of the manor, who was 
its patron, a tithe of all bread “except the king’s bread, 
and all the tithe of salt pork, and of cattle killed in his 
house every year.” 17 

One more reference to the material circumstances of 
Kilburn may exist in the Rivle, in the following passage: 
“ Vnder semblaunt of gode is ofte i-heled sunne. And hwu 
schulen Peos riche ancren Pet beod eorde tilien, oder hab- 
bed rentes i-sette, don to poure neiheboures derneliche hore 
elmesse? Ne wilnen nout forto habben word of one large 
ancre”’ (p. 416). All the way through thie text the author 
has so combined admonitions directly intended for the 
three sisters with what he expressly tells them is not 
needed for them, but may be useful to others,’* that in a 


* According to the charter of Gervase they received bread, beer, 
“coquina,” wine, mead, and “ pittances,” “cum uno tantummodo 
clareto, se. pro anima Gilberti abbatis.” The Customary states 
that they received four gallons of wine on festivals and anniversaries 
when the convent received it, and beer also when the convent had it; 
four “panes” daily, and they had the liberty of choosing “ utrum 
per diem velint octo fercula, vel hiis ad certum tempus de coquin- 
ario integram et equivalentem alicujus piscis recipere porcionem ” 
(pp. 73, 79, 98). This sounds like four corrodies (see J. W. Clark, 
The Customs of Augustinian Canons, Cambridge, 1897, p. 216; and 
Obedientiary Rolls of St. Swithin’s, Winchester, ed. G. W. Kitchin, 
Hampshire Record Society, 1892, pp. 159 ff.). Some of the corrodies 
quoted by Kitchin are received “in aula domini Prioris” (p. 161). 

* Dugdale, v, p. 619. 

He says this in connection with what he has to say about glut- 
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ease like the present it is difficult to separate general 
references from those that reflect actual conditions in the 
life of the women in question. At the same time, consider- 
ing all the other circumstances, it would appear that this 
passage may be taken as an admonition adapted to the 
special circumstances of the women addressed,—given im- 
personally, with a slight touch of affectionate sarcasm. 
There would be nothing startling in the author’s referring 
to the sisters as “rich,” since he has already (p. 192) 
spoken of their material circumstances as superior to those 
of any anchoresses whom he knows. B, in any case, here 
uses “church” instead of “rich” (Macaulay, p. 330). 
As a matter of fact, the sisters of Kilburn were “ tillers of 
land and receivers of rents” from the first. They owned 
land in Southwark and Knightsbridge, and there was land 
connected with their hermitage.’® 


(V) In the foundation charter of Kilburn it is stated 
that Godwyn is to continue to live there as “ magister loci, 
illarumque puellarum quamdiu vixerit custos. Et post ejus 
obitum eligat conventus puellarum seniorem idoneum, qui 


tony, staring, ete., ete. (see Morton, pp. 50, 68, etc.).—The French 
gives the text of p. 416 in a slightly superior reading (f. 67v). 
"It is perhaps noteworthy, in view of the injunction (p. 416) 
given by the author of the Riwle against keeping cattle, that at the 
teformation Kilburn Priory seems to haye possessed only one beast 
—a horse “ of the color of black” (which, at least in the later days, 
when the favor of Westminster did not appear to be so personal as in 
the earlier, would doubtless be necessary for fetching the supplies 
from the abbey). Nevertheless the nuns cultivated forty acres of 
land in Willesdon. The prejudice of the author against the keeping 
of cattle by anchoresses, lest they should thus be drawn into quarrels 
because of complaints as to injury done by their beasts, seems to be 
typical of his time. The monks of the eremetical order of Grand- 
mont, founded just before this time, were allowed to keep no living 
creatures except bees, “ que vicinos non ledunt” (W. Map, De Nugis 
Curialium, Anecdota Oxoniensia, XIv, 1914, p. 26). These monks 
were all inclusi, 
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earum ecclesiae praesit, abbatis tamen concilio.” The 
anchoresses of the Riwle are also under a “ master.” We 
read: “ Nullich Pat no mon iseo ou bute he habbe leaue 
speciale of ower meistre ” (Morton, p. 56—I have no roto- 
graph for the French at this point). 

B (apparently written for the house descended from 
the original anchorage) contains many references to “ your 
master ” (see Macaulay, pp. 470-2). It is of the greatest 
interest that one implies that the “ master ” is the author 
of the Riwle (“Segge anan rihtes, Vre meistre haued 
iwriten us” ... p. 470). The original Riwle implies 
the same, in the statement as to the “ outer rule ” heading 
the last book: “‘ Ne non ne write ich ham, buten ou one. 
Ich sigge Pis fordi Pet odre ancren ne sigge nout Pet ich, 
Puruh mine meistrie (the italics are mine) makie ham 
neowe riwlen ” (p. 410. The French gives mestrie, f. 67). 

The author’s “ mastership ” would give the perfect ex- 
planation for the special authority, knowledge, and affec- 
tion which he shows in relation to the sisters (who are 
“les femmes ge ieo plus eym,” f. 22v, p. 116). Godwyn 
probably knew his charges in their secular life, for it was 
at his “ concessu ” and “ precatu ” that they received their 
hermitage. No reader of the Ancren Riwle can doubt 
that its author would be, in the literal sense, “a fair for 


the mastrye.” 2° 


* One of the many parallels which are to be seen between Kilburn 
and the nucleus of Sempringham appears at this point. Gilbert took 
the title of “master ”—one of the points in which he imitated 
Robert of Arbrissel, the famous hermit who in 1101 established the 
famous double house at Fontevraud (see Migne, ctxt; Fontevrault 
et ses Monuments, by Bdouard, Paris, 1873). It was also the title 
of the head of the Templars, whose Rule—framed under the influ- 
ence of St. Bernard of Clairvaux—was approved in 1128 (see the 
edition by H. de Curzon, Société de V Histoire de France, 1886). The 
date of the beginning at Sempringham can be put 1131-5. The con- 
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(V1) The Kilburn church was dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, and in a transaction of the reign of Henry IV 
the name of the Virgin is joined in the dedication (Park, 


































app. p. xxx). About 1200 Kilburn is referred to as 
dedicated to St. Mary (v. infra, p. 490 n.). In the treatise 
the Virgin and St. John are taken as the types of thi 
solitary life as described in the New Testament, and a 
specially lengthy discussion is given to St. John (Morton, 
p. 158). The whole account of the solitary life at this 
point is taken, with some minor changes, from the Car- 
thusian Customs drawn up about 1127 by Prior Guigo,”" 
but this need not destroy the significance of the passage 
for the present discussion, for its original use by the 
Carthusians was exactly that which has been suggested in | 
connection with Kilburn. Guigo’s praise of the solitary 
life in the Customs, given with special reference to the 
Virgin and to St. John the Baptist, made the climax to 
the Carthusian Customs, because Carthusians were dedi- 
cated to the life of solitude almost as specially as anchor- 
ites, and their patrons,—to whom they made their vows on 
profession—were the Virgin and St. John the Baptist.” 


temporary life of St. Gilbert mentions “the time of Henry I,” and 
we know that Gilbert returned from Lincoln about 1130 (Rose 
Graham, St. Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertines, London, 
1901, p. 10).—It should be noted that the V. C. H. (Bedfordshire, 1, 
p- 539) speaks of a “ warden or master as usual in small nunneries.” 
—The question of Godwyn’s authorship of the Riwle is now being 
investigated, with promising results. 

7*Le '‘Coulteux, Annales Ordinis Cartusiensis, Montreuil, 1888, 1, 
p. 302. 

* Migne, claim, cc. 685,755 f. It may be noted that St. John the Bap- 
tist was the special patron of hermits and anchorites all through this 
period, as may be seen by reference to Miss Clay’s Hermits and An- 
chorites of England. The famous hermit Godric of Finchale, already 
mentioned as contemporary with the first sisters of Kilburn, saw St. 
John in person take him under his protection, and Godrie’s chapel— 
to which people from all over England resorted—was dedicated to 
& 
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In all the versions and manuscripts of the Riwle the 
ninth day set for communion is June 24 (p. 412), the day 
of the patron of Kilburn, but all the manuscripts desig- 
nate it as “‘ Midsummer Day,” except the French, which 
calls it the “ Day of St. John the Baptist” (f. 67)—the 
title which we should expect at Kilburn. The French 
form of this passage will be discussed later (p. 541), and 
will be seen to show other evidence of superior authority. 


(VII) When about 1140 two hermit women were taken 
under the protection of the Abbot of St. Alban’s, and given 
companions and monastic buildings at Sopwell, we are 
expressly told, not only that additions were made to their 
numbers, but that the Abbot—although they are called 
* inclusee ”—‘ more sanctimonialium velatas, et sub Ordi- 
ne S. Benedicti victuras constituit.” When about 1134 his 
neighbor the Abbot of Westminster had put three women 
into the hermitage of Kilburn, it is a contrast significant 
for the present hypothesis, that we are given no sign of 
the rule which they are to follow. This fact has excited 
the astonishment of Park (p. 162), and he is still more 
astonished that no mention of the rule followed at Kilburn 
is to be found till after the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and that in a formal document of 1377 the nuns 
are called “ of the order of St. Augustine ” (Park, pp. 171, 
177). This information he is inclined to discard, because 
of the connection with the Benedictine house of Westmin- 
ster, and, accordingly, for the same purely conjectural 
reason, the historians all call Kilburn Priory Benedictine. 
There exists, however, practically no medieval evidence 
for this title, and the Augustinian connection is repeated 


the hermit saint, though his inner oratory, where no one might 
enter except himself, was dedicated to the Virgin (see Surtees Soc., 
op. cit., passim). 
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in a Patent Roll of Edward III (p. 340),?* and supported 
by the excellent authority of Prior John Flete, who, in 
the passage already quoted, calls Kilburn Priory a “cell of 
canonesses.” 

The gradual process—hard to trace in the records—by 
which the Augustinian rule was attached to canons at just 
this period has been described by Dr. Frere,?* and perhaps 


*Gervase of Canterbury, in his catalogue of religious houses 
(written after 1199), thus describes the order and dedication: “ Pri- 
oratus Keleburne, Sanctae Mariae, Moniales Nigrae” (Opera, Rolls 
Series, 1880, m, p. 426). This tells us very little definitely. “ Black 
nuns” was the phrase often applied to Benedictine women, but the 
women of Kilburn were often in the records called “ moniales ” and the 
habit of Augustinian canons was black. A similar careless statement 
which seems to arise from the connection of Kilburn with West- 
minster is the reference to the “ abbes of Kylbourne ” in a fifteenth- 
century parish record (E. E. T. S., No. 125, p. 152).—The full docu- 
ment cited by Park as first giving the title “ Augustinian” to the 
house is printed by Thorpe, Registrum Roffense, London, 1769, pp. 
264 ff. The bishop of Rochester here appropriates to the nuns a 
church because of their excessive poverty, which he has investigated 
and found due to the duties of hospitality to which their position on 
the highway exposes them, without fault on their part. He speaks 
in the beginning of “ religiose mulieres, priorissa et conventus mo- 
nasterii monialium de Kilbourne, ordinis sancti Augustini, London. 
dioc.” Elsewhere he always uses the indefinite phrase “ religiose mu- 
lieres.” At this time Kilburn seems to have received new vitality. 

* Fasciculus J. W. Clark Dicatus, Cambridge, 1909, pp. 186-217. 
See also K. H. Schaefer, Kanonissenstifter im deutschen Mittelalter, 
Stuttgart, 1907, which, though it deals specially with the very pecu- 
liar development of canonesses in Germany, gives some details of 
them elsewhere. Dr. Frere, in reply to a letter from me on the 
subject of Kilburn, writes as follows of the use of the term “ canon- 
ess” in its connection: “The word is merely applied to people who 
could not otherwise be described. ... There is nothing available 
on the subject of English canonesses: they were very few and 
obscure.... In any case, whatever is the influence behind, the 
women are clearly recluses, not forming a regular Order, not pro- 
fessed virgins, for they have no ring, p. 420. . the very indefinite- 
ness of all this seems to point to the 12th century rather than 
the 13th.” 
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the same development went on in time in the case of 
irregular communities of women. In 1244 the Pope 
united some communities of hermits as the “ Hermits of 
St. Augustine ” (who thereupon made the claim that their 
manner of life had been kept alive since the days of St. 
Augustine). We do not know when the Augustinian Rule 
was first applied to Kilburn, and this may have been a 
precedent influential in the case of that house.*® Since, 
at least in early days, Benedictine houses like Marcigny 
and Cluny counted anchorites and hermits among their 
numbers, it would appear strange, however, that Kilburn 
did not come into the order of its protector.”® 


*See J. Lanteri, Eremi Sacrae Augustinianae, Rome, 1874. The 
term that is usually applied to the nuns of Kilburn in the charters 
is “ancilla Christi,” a phrase of very long descent and sometimes 
indefinite meaning (see Dictionnaire de Varchéologie chrétienne et de 
liturgie, ed. Cabrol et LeClereq, Paris, 1907). It is used for the 
nuns of Fontevraud, Marcigny, and Sempringham, and appears in the 
office for enclosing an anchorite in the York Manual (Clay, p. 193). 
It is apparently rendered as “ mayde cristes” by Thomas de Hales 
in his Love Rune (E. E. T. S., No. 49, p. 93).—As a matter of fact, 
the Pope in 1148 decreed that “sanctimoniales & mulieres, quae 
canonicae nominantur, & irregulariter vivunt, juxta beatorum Bene- 
dicti & Augustini rationem, vitam suam in melius corrigant & emen- 
dant” (Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova Collectio, Venice, 1776, 
XxI, c. 714). 

* The hermits about Cluny owed “ obedientiam ” to the monastery 
(Peter: the Venerable, loc. cit.), and from such arrangements grew 
up the use of the title “ obedientia ” to designate cells. The character 
of some of such establishments may be understood by Peter’s com- 
plaint that he cannot send to his friend Guigo of Carthusia a certain 
book because it has been eaten by a bear in one of their “ obedien- 
tiae” (c. 103). The isolation of these retreats evidently brought on 
moral dangers, for Abelard refers to the irregular life lived in 
“ obedientiae ” (Opera, Migne, cLxxvum, c. 265).—Roger, the hermit 
under whom Christina of Markyate began her religious life, was a 
monk of St. Alban’s giving his “obedientiam” to the monastery 
(De Gestis, p. 97), and it would be expected that Godwyn, the master 
of Kilburn, would be a monk of Westminster. He is, however, nowhere 
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It is significant that the Rev. Vincent MacNabb, in an 
article to be discussed in the Appendix, has made the 
interesting discovery that the Rule of St. Augustine was 
used in the Ancren Riwle. It may be added that the 
sisters of the anchorage celebrate festivals of nine lessons, 
like Augustinian canons, secular clergy, and lay-folk, 
instead of festivals of twelve, as was the custom in the 
Benedictine order.27 An Augustinian influence would be 
natural in the Riwle, if written for Kilburn, since, as 
Dr. Frere points out, Augustinian houses were the height 
of the fashion until the Cistercians began building in 
England, and conspicuous Augustinian establishments 
were made by Henry I and by “ good Queen Maud.” The 
Augustinian Rule could be imposed on local customs, and 
old houses could thus get the prestige of being Augustinian 
without alteration in their habit of life. The Gilbertine 
order is a mirror of contemporary influences in that its 
nung were Benedictine, its canons Augustinian, and its lay- 
brothers Cistercian. 


(VIII) The most surprising manuscript of the Ancren 
Riwle is B which, as we have already seen, is at once the 


earliest copy, the most correct in the minutiz of the text, 
and the most interpolated. By their mention of friars, 
some of the new sections cannot have been composed much 
earlier than 1230, and by its handwriting B cannot have 
been much later. 

It is clear from the additions themselves that they are 
directed towards a special community, and we seem to 


so designated in the records, and we shall see that in 1231 the master 
of Kilburn is a secular priest. Almost anyone might oceupy a her- 
mitage as a beadsman of the abbey. Grimlaic makes provision for 
outsiders becoming anchorites under the protection of a monastery 
(c. 596). 

* See Morton, p. 22, French text, f. 5, J. W. Clark, op. cit., 
pp. xevii, cii. 
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have good reason to believe that this is the house for which 
the rule was originally written. There are several cross- 
references to the original text as “ your rule,” and a great ; 
effort is apparently made to coalesce the new material with e 
the old. The community addressed is spoken of as being ; 
“like a mother house ”’—not, we should be careful to note, 
as being a mother house—and the author goes on, appar- 
ently as a metaphor for their extraordinary unity, to say 
that they are united, “‘ as if they were a convent of London, 
Oxford, Shrewsbury or Chester” (Macaulay, p. 470).?* 
Ile goes on to say that the fame of the community he 
addresses is everywhere known—especially for their 
extraordinary unity—and their “ convent ” is spread over 
England. This again seems to me to be a metaphor, and 
perhaps a reference to the wide dissemination of the Riwle, 
originally written for this house. That the additions were 
considered somewhat authoritative, appears from the fact 
that they were to some extent copied in some of the later 
manuscripts—and in the French and Latin versions—and 
a manuscript (C), already written, was at some points 
corrected to bring it into line with the version represented 
by B. It is significant that the place-names above quoted 
begin practically at Kilburn, and follow in the order of 
their relative distance from there. 

Another fact of the greatest importance is added in the 
same passage, and furnishes the basis for the interpreta- 
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* This is to me the most plausible interpretation of this difficult 
passage. Mr. Macaulay has apparently understood it somewhat more 
literally, though he evidently finds it uncertain (p. 463). I do not 
offer my suggestion as a final one, though the evidence drawn from 
Kilburn would seem to make it very satisfactory. In any case the 
rigid identification with early Dominican convents, made by Father 
MacNabb (Modern Language Review, x1, p. 4), seems impossible. 
Later research may clear up this reference. For Shrewsbury recluses 
living in community, see supra, p. 481, n. 
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tion given above, and a very important link with Kilburn. 
We are told that the community addressed now number 
“twenty recluses or more ”’—the “ most living together 
anywhere in England.” It can easily be seen how, from 
their tradition of isolation, twenty recluses living together 
in the same unity which the author of the Ancren Riwle 
had recommended for three—in the passage (p. 254) to 
which was later appended the section described above— 
would be worthy of special praise, and this would be the 
only case in which unity, the first of the conventual virtues, 
could be so considered. 

The mention of the twenty recluses bas another very 
important implication for the present hypothesis; it gives 
a satisfactory explanation for the omission from B and 
the later copies, of the description of the personal cireum- 
stances of the three sisters. 

It is perhaps the strongest single piece of evidence for 
the identification that is here proposed—apart from the 
similarity in the personal circumstances of the original 
incluse—that the new material in B, added about the 
year 1230, can be connected with the history of Kilburn 
during the years 1225-31. During that period a great 
dissension arose between the Bishop of London and the 
Abbot of Westminster in regard to the jurisdiction over 
the cell of Kilburn—in spite of the fact that this had, at 
the foundation of the house, been formally secured to the 
abbot by Gilbert the Universal. This dispute probably 
made part of the general controversy as to the exemption 
from episcopal control which Westminster was undergoing 
at this time, and the particular question of Kilburn was 
settled in 1231 by a commission appointed by the Pope 
(who had been twice appealed to in connection with the 
cell). It is noteworthy that the convent yielded to a com- 
promise on the subject of Kilburn, in spite of what had 
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apparently been the custom from the beginning, though 
they fought out the larger issue to a successful conelu- 
sion.?° 

The terms of the settlement made in 1231 as to the 
supervision of Kilburn would seem to show that some 
abuses had crept into the house from the toc exclusive 
power exercised over it by the abbey. It is stipulated that 
no member of the convent except the abbot or, in his 
absence, the prior, shall have access to Kilburn to hear 
confession and enjoin penance, and the Bishop is to have 
the right of visitation, and of hearing even secret confes- 
sion, As Park again notes with astonishment (p. 171), 
there is still no mention of a rule. The real power seems 
to be vested still in the successor of Godwyn—who appeared 
in the plea of 1207 as “ magister et custos ’—and, as it is 
important to note, is here described as the “ secular priest 
who is set over the house.” A chapter house and a prioress 
are mentioned and would seem to imply a great increase 
of numbers,®° but nothing definite on this point appears 
in the records until the latter part of the fourteenth 
century,*! and it is doubtful whether the inmates would 
ever have numbered more than twenty: thirteen was, as a 
matter of fact, the number to which their neighbors of Sop- 
well were restricted at the time of foundation,** and it was 
the number in Carthusian houses. 


* See Flete, p. 101; Widmore, pp. 37, 70. 

* Park makes a flagrant error when he refers (p. 171) to the 
prioress as the “senior person’ who is to be put over the nuns, ac- 
cording to the foundation charter. This “seniorem idoneum ” whom 
the convent of maidens are to choose after the death of Godwyn, is 
certainly represented by the “secular priest ” of 1231. 

"In 1377 the bishop of Rochester states that the nuns wish to 
increase their numbers (see infra, p. 490,n). 

"It is certain that at times Sopwell held as many as nineteen 
nuns (V. 0. H., p. 422). 
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Though the information given by B makes clear that in 
point of numbers the house in question may agree with what 
we know of Kilburn at the date of the writing of B, it 
cannot be said that B is quite explicit as to the manner of 
life there. It is evident that the anchoresses of B meet 
the outside world only at the windows of their cells, and 
that also their personal intercourse, as it were, with their 
sisters, is carried on by visits of their sisters’ maidens 
(Macaulay, pp. 466, 473); but no mention is made of 
leaving the cell for religious service or for chapter, or of 
not leaving it. In any case, we know that in 1207 the 
Prioress of Kilburn is called “ inelusa,” and the absence 
of any mention of a rule in the Kilburn records of 1231 
may point to an unusual manner of life. They certainly 
give no information which would make it impossible that 
we have to do with anchoresses, unless it be that we are 
told that at the visitation of the bishop the prioress and 
nuns are to come in procession to the chapter-house, but we 
shall see later (p. 542) that B practically implies that the 
house addressed isa priory. It would be hard to see how a 
settlement of twenty recluses could keep together without 
some corporate life, for which a chapter would occasionally 
be necessary, and it would appear inevitable that the 
strictest degree of enclosure must in any case have to be 
abandoned in so large a group, since all could not have 
windows looking into the church, and they would therefore 
have to go there to hear mass. The original three sisters 
had windows from which they saw the altar (Morton, p. 
68), but that does not make it impossible that they also 
attended mass in their church, and chapter, according to 
the example of the Carthusians.** 


* Carthusians did not originally leave their cells for mass every 
day (see Catholic Encyclopedia). Some statutes made about 1120 
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We have seen that in the settlement of 1231 the most 
important innovation is the visitation of Kilburn by the 
Bishop. It is a striking coincidence that, as Mr. Macaulay 
has thought it “interesting to note,” “the precautions 
urged upon the anchoress with regard to shewing herself 
unveiled . . . are expressly extended to the case of a 
bishop’s visit” (p. 463).°* The passage in question (p. 
466) apparently describes a bishop’s visit to the anchoress’s 
window, but such an incident would be quite possible at 
Kilburn according to the terms of the settlement of 1231. 
The bishop was then given the right of hearing “ confessio 
privata,” which might have taken place in the cells, as was 
the Carthusian custom.*° The fact that the writer of the 
new passages would doubtless be on the side of the abbot 
in the controversy perhaps accounts for the somewhat sus- 
picious manner which he shows towards the bishop. 

The causes which may have existed for curtailing the 
exclusive power of the abbey over the cell do not appear in 
the records at present available,*® but it would appear 


for a Carthusian house in Calabria recognize two classes there, 
“coenobitae,” and “anchoretae.” The latter at times leave their 
cells, though they are to preserve silence when so doing (Le Couteulx, 
I, p. 237). They even at times eat in the refectory, and the sisters 
of the anchorage may have done the same, though we have no infor- 
mation on the subject. The author, however, draws the line at their 
eating with guests “outside” (p. 412), though he says that there 
are anchoresses of his day who do so. They hear mass every day 
(p. 262). 

“Though Mr. Macaulay generally confines himself to description 
and avoids generalizations and hypotheses, it is of interest for the 
theory here put forward of the connection of the additions of B with 
the original anchorage that he notes that some of the additions are 
“quite in the spirit of other passages in the Ancren Riwle.” He 
gives no opinion as to the origin of B, though he declares the new 
material to be interpolated. 

*Le Couteulx, 1, p. 348. 

*Two incidents should be noted in this connection, though our 
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from B that specific abuses have suggested the composition 
of the recension, and that they are such as would be very 
foreign to the original anchorage, but might arise from the 
connection of the house with the abbey. Whereas in the 
original Riwle the author continually reminds the sisters 
that they already live in some ways only too strictly, and 
do not need his counsel in respect to the grosser sins (see 
Morton, pp. 8, 50, 68, ete.), the author of the new direc- 
tions seems to hint mournfully at irregularities, present 
or just past, among those whom he is addressing. Their 
conversations with men unveiled are restricted with the 
greatest anxiety, and they are told that this is the most 
important external regulation of their rule (p. 466). The 
text of Jeremiah on the darkening of the finest gold, which 
is the stock text used in the Middle Ages against degenerate 
religious, is commented on with great feeling, in a passage 
(p. 467) which accuses some anchoresses, at least, of 
extreme worldliness, bitterness, desire for prestige, and 
extreme love of dress. As a matter of fact there is no 
passage added by B which does not dilate eloquently on 
some sort of conduct most unsuitable for an anchoress. 
We can, therefore, hardly escape the conclusion that the 
recension of the Ancren Riwle which is present in B was 
written at a time of the reformation of the house, which 
would appear to be that of which the records of Kilburn 
tell, at just the same period. We do not, of course, know 
who was the master of Kilburn at this period, but we know 
that the abbot of Westminster, Richard Berking (the 


evidence is not complete. We are told that the albot who was 
deposed in 1213 was charged with incontinency, among other crimes. 
Widmore is inclined to doubt the charge (p. 34). Again, Sir Walter 
Besant relates (Westminster, London, 1895, p. 116) that the abbot 
and convent once all took refuge at Kilburn, beeause a prophet had 
prophesied a flood which would drown the abbey. No date or refer- 


ence is given. 
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special counsellor of Henry III, who is supposed by Wid- 


abbey) was a man of unusual power. 

It would perhaps be suspected that we have in B an 
official ecopy—perhaps an original—preserved at Kilburn, 
but the absence of the name “ St. John the Baptist,” which 
would naturally be used at Kilburn for the ninth date for 
communion, has already been mentioned, and this passage 
in the French text (which gives the Kilburn patron), and 
the French version of another, to be discussed in the 
Appendix, seem distinctly superior as a whole, to that 
given by any English manuscript.. The same state of 
affairs appears in details; Mr. Macaulay has noted that 
the French text in general supports “ what seem to be the 


followed by Morton” (p. 70). A trifling example that 
shows superiority over B is in the case of the passage from 
Jeremiah, already mentioned. B here has the absurd 
‘sein ierome,’ whereas the French has “li prophete 
Teremie ” (Macaulay, p. 467 n.). 

If B cannot be considered to be the original of the 
second form of the work, it is also obvious that the French 
cannot. What seems to be true is that every manuscript, 
for one cause or another, stands very far from the original ; 
B, because though evidently nearly related to an official 
copy, this copy was a second version; N becavse of its 
general carelessness, in spite of its superiority as the most 
complete representative of the original first yersion; the 
French, because though, unlike the others, it) possibly is 
derived from the copy in the original language and in 
details often shows distinct superiority, yet it, like B, is 
related to the second version and is only an incomplete 
copy of that—as is perhaps natural, since it is to be dated 
a hundred years later than B. This state of affairs would 


more [p. 42] to have influenced the king to rebuild the 


original readings, as opposed to those of the manuscript | 
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seem to suggest a long circulation for the work, and it is 
useful to observe, in this connection, that Mr. Macaulay 
notes that “the reviser whose text is represented by N 
was in the matter of grammatical inflexions in some 
respects ‘ earlier’ than B, especially in regard to pronouns, 
articles and demonstratives ” (p. 149 n.), though, in gen- 
eral, the “text of N represents a fuller development,” 
which, however, is not “ necessarily later in time” (p. 
149). He notes (p. 65) that early and late forms are to 
be found mixed in the French text, and he finds no diff- 
culty in assigning the original composition to a date a 
hundred years before that of the manuscript. The rapid 
changes in language found in prose works would probably 
make an even earlier date possible. It was noted by 
that the Ancren Riwle shows a mixture of late 
and early forms. Again we find evidence that would seem 


or 
4 


Heuser ‘ 


to prove that the work had passed through a considerable 
period of circulation. Altogether, it seems very hard to 
believe, when the manuscripts and versions in 1230-50 
show such variations of all sorts, that the original treatise 
could have been composed at the beginning of that century. 
It is one of the many important results of Mr. Macaulay’s 
investigation of B that, by showing the serious. alterations 
in the text which were existing at the time of the writing 
of our earliest copies, the date of the original composition 
of the Ancren Riwle is put back far beyond where it has 
usually been placed. More than that, B suggests that the 
house addressed is near London, and a priory—to go no 
further in summarizing its benefits. 


* Anglia, XXX, p. 116. See, for a refutation of a theory here pro- 
pounded by Heuser, Modern Language Review, Iv, pp. 433 f. Heuser 
seems to take it for granted that B was written for Wigmore Priory 
in Hereford—which procured it, as Mr. Macaulay shows, only about 
1300 (p. 145). 
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(IX) One possible indication of a date for the Riwle 
varlier than 1160 occurs in the statement by the author: 
“Eresie, God beo idoncked, ne rixled nout in Engelond ” 
(Morton, p. 82). With this should be compared the 
description of the Waldenses who came to England in 
1160 by William of Newburgh; he declares, “‘ Sane ab hac 
et ab aliis pestibus hereticis immunis semper exstitit 
Anglia, cum in aliis mundi partibus tot pullulaverint 
heereses.”” From the time of the Britons the “ virus of 
heresy” “nee in eam aliunde usque ad tempora regis 
ITenrici secundi tanquam propagandum et dilatandum 
introivit.” Since the Continent was at this time full of 
heretics—so that Peter the Venerable, so many times men- 
tioned here, devoted to them much of his energy—the 
immunity of England would appear conspicuous. They 
went on increasing on the continent till the Albigensian 
Crusade of 1215, and it is hard to believe that they did not 
again reach England. A letter of Peter of Blois of c. 
1191 seems to refer to heretics in the diocese of York, and 
Hligden tells us that some Albigensians were burned in 
England in 1209.88 

(X) Dr. Robinson believes that the foundation of Kil- 
burn made one of three projects in which Osbert of Clare 
took a principal part. Osbert’s relation to Kilburn seems 
to me doubtful, but it is at least certain that he took a 






* Polychronicon, Rolls Series,: vm, 1865, p. 190; Peter of Blois, 
Opera, ed. J. A. Giles, 1847, 1, p. 350 (a letter to Geoffrey, Arch- 
bishop of York, apparently on his accession). With William de 
Newburgh, (Historia Anglicana, ed. H. C. Hamilton, London, 1856, 
I, p. 121) compare W. Map (op. cit., p. 56). It is noted that the 
first mention of heresy in London occurs in 1210 (V. C. H., London, 
I, p. 185). For the Continental heretics and the controversial works 
they called forth, see Vacandard, Vie de St. Bernard, Paris, 1897, 
II, pp. 209 ff., E. S. Davison, Some Precursors of St. Francis of Assisi, 
Columbia University dissertation, 1907, p. 29. 
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leading part in the movements to canonize King Edward, 
and to establish the Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin. The latter enterprise met with opposition, 
though it was approved by a council of English bishops in 
1129.*° It is not certain that the celebration with which 
Osbert was connected took place at Westminster, for it 
falls at a time (1127) when he is supposed to have been 
in exile.*° 

Father Bridgett has pointed out *? that we have an echo 
of this controversy in the statement of the author of tlic 
Riwle (p. 38) that there was no sin in the Mother of 
Christ after His Conception, “ as I believe, whatever may 
have been before.” The author was here suspending judg- 
ment on the exact theological doctrine that underlay the 
festival. 


(XI) Even if the treatise were not originally written 
in English, it is quite clear from the English texts that it 
was written for persons knowing English, and therefore, 
in the conditions of those times, almost certainly of 
English blood. This appears from the following passage: 

“Al Pet 3e euer sigged of swuch oder bonen, ase of 
Pater nostres, & of Auez, on ower owene wise, psalmes & 
vreisuns: al ich am wel ipaied euerichon sigge Pet hire 
best bered on heorte, verslunge of hire sautere, redinge of 


* E. Bishop, On the Origin of the Feast of the Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, London, 1904; The Bosworth Psalter, London, 
1908, pp. 43 ff. 

“OC. Q. R., p. 349. 

“ Our Lady’s Dowry, London, 1875, 2nd ed., pp. 68, 251. He quotes 
from a correspondence of 1174-80 between Peter Cellensis and a monk 
of St. Alban’s, in which a very general acceptance of the feast in 
Fngland is implied. The principal evidence of its celebration in 
France comes from Fécamp, the confederate of Westminster (Va- 
candard, Revue des Questions historiques, LX1, pp. 166 ff.). 
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Englichs, oder of Freinchs, holi meditaciuns”’ (Morton, 
p. 44). 

The French should also be quoted here: 

‘“‘ Quantge vous vnques dites daltres celes prieres, sicome 
pater nostres, et auees, psalmes et oroisons en votre 
maniere demeine, ieo en sui bien paiez. Chescune die 
ausi come mieuz li aporte al queor, versiller en psalter, 
lire euangeiles (sic) ou en francoys seinte meditacions ” 
(f. 8). 

Though the divergence of the French text here may make 
a slight uncertainty as to this passage, it would appear that 
the English may give the original reading. The fact that 
the treatise was at least translated into English very early, 
would support the presumption that it was written in an 
environment where English was read. Moreover, there is 
a reference (Morton, p. 244) to the “ English book of St. 
Margaret ’—a very interesting indication of the use of 
English literature at this time—which is all the more 
interesting if the work in question can be identified with 
the alliterative life of that saint ** which makes part of 
the ‘* Katherine-group ” of legends judged to stand so near 
to the Ancren Riwle both in dialect and in spirit.** Alto- 
gether, it would appear that we were justified in taking 
it for granted that the Ancren Riwle was written in a 
distinctively English environment. 

Archdeacon Pearce has remarked in his work on the 
monks of Westminster that “the fact appears to be that 
from its quite early years the Convent was predominantly 
English” (p. 36). Of the persons connected with the 





“ Printed E. E. T. 8., No. xm. 
for the French at this point. 

“ See infra, pp. 507, 512, 536. The heroines of these legends address 
the Saviour in just the type of mystical devotion described in the 
Riwle in the abstract. 
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foundation of Kilburn, several were apparently natives. 
Godwyn, the Master, and “ Ailman sacerdos,” the donor 
of the land in Southwark (noted in the first charter), 
would appear to be so by their names, and Osbert of Clare 
was an Englishman.** Fete tells us that Abbot Herebert 
was a Norman (perhaps, as Dr. Robinson conjectures, one 
who came from Bee with Abbot Crispin), but Widmore 
remarks that this must be “ only by family, or at farthest 
by birth for he was a monk here, and almoner of the 
convent, when appointed abbot ” (p. 23). He was the first 
monk of the house chosen abbot after the Conquest. 

Not only is it certain that some of the special patrons 
of Kilburn at its foundation were Englishmen, but we 
would seem to have reason te believe that the three occu- 
pants of the hermitage were at least not all Norman, since 
one bore the name “ Gunhilda.” As a matter of fact there 
would be some reason why all three names should be given 
to English women, for they all occur in the family of King 
Edward the Confessor. Emma was his mother, Gunhilda 
his half-sister (the daughter of Canute), and Christina 
his niece, the nun of Romsey who brought up Queen 
Matilda.*® We know that some of the strength of Henry I’s 


“OC. Q. R., p. 339. J. H. Round, however, notes that earlier it is 
unsafe to take the name of Alfred as certainly English (Feudal 
England, London, 1895, p. 327). The same may be true of those 
involved here.—N tells us (p. 192) that the anchoresses were sisters 
by blood. 

“See William of Malmesbury, op. cit., passim. Some circum- 
stances seem to suggest that the nuns of Kilburn are, as it were, 
a special memorial to Edward. Gervase, in the charter already 
quoted, gave the corrody of Ailmar “for the good of his soul and 
for the soul of King Edward, as well as for all his successors”; and 
the same purpose is given by Flete in his account of the foundation. 
At the time of the canonization of Edward, the nuns of Kilburn 
are given a confirmation of their benefits (Flete, p. 94). It 
should also be noted that when Edward III in 1353 grants the 
nuns of Kilburn exemption from all taxes, he calls their house “ of 
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position came from his reconciliation of the English 
elements of the nation, and that this was specially fur- 
thered by his marriage with a princess of Anglo-Saxon 
royal blood. William of Malmesbury, in a passage often 
quoted, tells how the Norman courtiers called the king 
and queen by English nicknames, and this would seem to 
suggest English influences at court, and doubtless English 
persons in attendance there. 


(XIT) Since Mr. Macaulay accepts the French text as 
the original version of the Ancren Riwle, the question of 
the date and locality of the English text may not be vitally 
important for the present hypothesis. However, even if 
the work were not first written in English, it is highly 
probable that it was soon tran8lated, and at the original 
anchorage. The fact that the English text found in N 
retains the personal details of the work—which so many 
later copies omit—would seem to show that it was made 
before changes in the conditions described had made these 
details uninteresting. It would be likely that the place of 
the translation would be Kilburn itself, where the serving 
maidens—to whom the last section was to be read weekly— 
would, it might seem, need such a text,*® and the example 


the foundation of the king’s progenitors” (Patent Rolls, Edward 
III, pp. 250, 539). His favor was probably procured by the effort 
of Simon de Langham, for this “most eminent of all our abbots” 
had a special affection for Kilburn (see Widmore, pp. 99, 187), and 
Edward III established a chantry at Kilburn for his soul (Thorpe, 
loc. cit.). 

“Though they are not formally described as lay-sisters they are 
evidently given over to their superiors much as if they were such. 
In the first settlement at Sempringham the seven maidens were at 
first waited on by village women, until William, the first abbot of 
Rievaux (founded 1131), persuaded Gilbert to add lay-sisters who 
should be under a rule. When the Gilbertine rule was drawn up, 
the part for the lay-brothers merely copied the Cistercians, and in 
general the special development of the lay-brothers seems one of the 
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of the use of the vernacular for lay religious (sometime 
in the twelfth century) by the Cistercians—who were the 
most potent influence of the day—must be remembered in 
connection with the English text of the Riwle, as well as 
the long tradition for vernacular religious instruction in 
Anglo-Saxon England. 

Since, therefore, it is highly probable that the English 
text, even if not the original, should be written at Kil- 
burn,** it is important to localize the dialect of the English 


contributions of the Cistercians at this time, though these were, of 
course, not their invention (see E. Hoffmann, Das Konwerseninstitut 
des Cisterzienserordens, Freiburg, 1905). It was apparently a part 
of the unusually humane and successful treatment of the lay-brothers 
by the Cistercians that the sermons of St. Bernard were translated 
into the vernacular for their use—so early that there has been some 
discussion as to whether the French text might not be the original 
(see L. Bourgain, La Chaire francaise au XIle siécle, Paris, 1879, 
pp. 187 ff.; Vacandard, 1, p. 459). M. Demimuid in his Pierre le 
Vénérable (Paris, 1876, p. 269) notes the influence of the lay- 
brothers on the rise of vernacular literature—It should be noted 
that at this time when lay members made an important element in 
so many orders, it was sometimes difficult to keep this part of the 
community contented. The order of Grandmont, already mentioned 
as inclusi, was nearly wrecked in the middle of the twelfth century 
by a resurrection of the lay-brothers, and the Gilbertines had serious 
trouble with a similar insurrection (see Walter Map, loc. cit.). The 
latter did not generally work with their laymen, as did the Cis- 
tercians, but it has been thought to be on account of offense to the 
lay-sisters that the nuns were forbidden to speak Latin. Peter the 
Venerable took care about the instruction of the lay-brothers of 
Cluny (Bourgain, p. 185). 

“ Heuser declares that no manuscript of the work can be localized 
at Tarente, where its composition was traditionally placed, and R. 
Jordan (Die mittelenglischen Mundarten, Germanisch-Romanische 
Monatsschrift, 1, p. 128) agrees, as does also F. Weick (Aussterben 
des Priifizes ge- im Englischen, Darmstadt, 1911, p. 93), who is led 
by the partial loss of the sense for the ge-, manifested in the Riwle, 
to decide that it must have had a “ Mercische Urform,” which had 
been the conclusion of Heuser. Jordan comes near the truth (as 
shown by the present hypothesis) when he conjectures that the trea- 
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version. Mr. Macaulay, who is the only writer who has 
had the advantage of knowing all the manuscripts of the 
work, writes of them as follows: “ B, C, and G constitute 
a group resembling one another closely in forms of lan- 
guage, and belonging to that particular development of the 
Southern dialect, on the borders of the Midland region, 
which is exemplified in the early lives of St. Katherine 
and St. Juliana,** the purest form of this appearing in B, 
which is also distinctly the earliest in time of our manu- 
scripts. . . . T has as its basis a text of the same kind, 
but was evidently written by a North Midland scribe” (p. 
148). The latter is the copy which, next to N, best pre- 
serves the original details of the anchorage. N, which, as 
‘we have seen, presents the original form of the text better 
than any other whatsoever, is “ distinguished from all 
those that have been mentioned by features characteristic 
in this period of the purely Southwestern dialect” (p. 
149). It is significant that the two copies most alien in 
dialect are those most out of touch with the later devel- 
opment of the text. 

The facts just reviewed would make it appear that the 
composition of the English version took place in the 


tise was composed in Oxfordshire—TIt is a fortunate circumstance 
that we have in the Poema Morale (put for its place-names very 
securely in Hampshire, and by its manuscripts no less surely before 
1170) an excellent touchstone for the locality of the English text 
of the Riwle, if written at Tarente. It is probably the decisive 
factor actuating the opinions just quoted against a Dorset origin 
for the treatise. It ought also to be remembered when the tradi- 
tional dating of the work after 1200 is considered. 

“A thorough study of the language of the “ Katherine group” has 
been made by H. Stodte (Ueber die Sprache und Heimat des Kath- 
erine-Gruppe, Gittingen, 1896). It is interesting that he notes one 
point of phonology found in the Group as also peculiar to London 
(p. 27), and a syntactical peculiarity is noted by the editor of the 
legends as like the usage of the “ modern dialects of Middlesex and 
Wilshire” (E. Einenkel, EZ. EZ. 7. 8., No. 80, p. 135). 
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Southern dialect region, on the border of the Midland, 
which was the home of three of the thirteenth-century 
manuscripts, and of the parent of the fourth. In exactly 
this region London was included at the time of the Proela- 
mation of Henry III of 1258 (which is approximately 
that of the writing of our manuscripts), as an analysis of 
that document has shown; ** though earlier it had doubt- 
less spoken a pure Southern dialect, and later the influence 
of the neighboring Midlands and of its cosmopolitan posi- 
tion (already active in 1258) was to make its speech almost 
consistently Midland.®® 


“ Morsbach calls it “einen im ganzen stidlichen Dialekt, der vom 
Mittellande beeinflusst ist ” (Ueber den Ursprung der neuenglischen 
Schriftsprache, Heilbronn, 1888, p. 162), and Sir James Murray 
“more southern than anything else, with a slight midland admix- 
ture” (Encyclo. Brit., art. English Language, p. 594). E. Déille has 
extended the study of the London dialect behind the period treated 
by Morsbach (Morsbach’s Studien, xxxm1, Zur Sprache Londons vor 
Chaucer), and FE. Neufeldt makes a study equally interesting for our 
purposes in his Zur Sprache des Urkundenbuches von Westminster, 
Rostock dissertation, 1907 (this is the manuscript Faustina A III, 
from which Dugdale prints the Kilburn charters). All of Neufeldt’s 
material is much earlier than our period, and Délle’s either much 
later or much earlier, except Group VII—charters of the time of 
Archbishop Theobald, 1142-60.—A peculiarity of the Westmins<er 
charters noted by Neufeldt (pp. 44, 92) is the almost consistent use 
of a-forms for the verb habban. They seem to predominate in the 
Rivwle. 

” Considering the early date of the material used, it is not strange 
that the Midland influence seen in the Proclamation and in the 
Riwle (which, though composed earlier, only exists in manuscripts 
written after 1230) is not yet visible in the documents examined by 
Dille (p. 88). It should also be noted that the Riwle, in the use 
of u for A.S. y, shows a more Western speech than the London 
dialect, as shown in the legal documents (Délle, p. 26). However, 
cases are found in the Westminster charters (Neufeldt, p. 52), and 
in the Proclamation (Morsbach, p. 161-2), and the truth is that the 
cosmopolitan position of the city (which was ultimately strong 
enough to shift its dialect entirely) must have brought in an un- 
usual number of speech mixtures. It is interesting to note in this 
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The age of the dialect of the Riwle would not appear to 
be a valid obstacle to the present hypothesis, even if the 
origin of the English version be put a very few years after 
that of the original (which would thus become very nearly 
the earliest piece of French prose extant). The date of 
the foundation of Kilburn is generally put, as we have 
seen, at 1134; but it is evident that the treatise is not 
written at once on the retirement of the three sisters, since 
their virtue as anchoresses seems to have been thoroughly 
tested at the time of writing, and the author remarks that 
they have often asked him for a rule. Therefore the com- 
position of the work could probably be put several years 
after 1134. <A long circulation before the writing of the 
extant copies would inevitably bring serious changes in the 
language, yet it would appear that we have several touch- 
stones which may be used to test its date, though none per- 
haps is quite perfect. The Peterborough Chronicle, which 


connection that Heuser declares that the dialect of the Riwle is such 
a mixture that the title “South-Mercian ” would suit it better than 
“ Southern,” since so many exceptions have to be made if the latter 
title is used (p. 113). Morsbach, in listing the peculiarities of all 
the Middle English dialects in his Grammatik (Halle, 1896, 1, p. 9), 
says: “Die Katherine-gruppe bildet eine gruppe fiir sich.” It is 
possible that the mixture of dialect which does not appear in the 
earliest London legal documents, would be visible in literary per- 
formances of the same time. It is also barely possible that anything 
written at Kilburn (which, though so near the city, was at this time 
a very rustic situation) might show more of the local Middlesex 
peculiarities of speech—though our ignorance as to the origins of 
the scribes, author, and public of the treatise (even when we are sure 
of the place of its composition) must make any such hypothesis 
uncertain, especially since our only copies date from so long after 
the original copy.—It should be noted that Father MacNabb, in the 
article already mentioned, quotes from a letter of Mr. Macaulay 
(p.5n.), in which the original dialect is spoken of as “ Southwestern, 
with a tinge of Midland.” It would appear from Mr. Macaulay’s 
statement made in his article and already quoted, that “South- 
western ” here must be a scribal error for “ Southern.” 
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is securely dated, belongs to another dialect, and is, more- 
over, deliberately archaising;°! most of the manuscripts 
written in the middle of the twelfth century contain tran- 
seripts of older works, and are therefore obviously no 
fairer standard for the speech of their own time,®? than 
the Ancren Riwle is for the speech of the early thirteenth 
century, if, in spite of the thirteenth-century manuscripts, 
it turns out to have been composed in the middle of the 
twelfth. Altogether, however, in spite of the lack of 
English literature accepted as composed in the first half of 
the twelfth century, the characteristics of late dialect found 
in the Riwle—so far as they can be observed without an 
exhaustive study and collation of the manuscripts—can be 


all found at times in the various manuscripts and legal 


documents which have been considered our only basis for 
the study of English of this period.** 


"See O. P. Behm, The Language of the Later Part of the Peter- 
borough Chronicle, Giteborg, 1884, pp. v, 19, 20, 24, 57, 66; H. Meyer, 
Zur Sprache der jiingeren Teile der Chronik von Peterborough, Jena, 
1889. 

“For example, most of the contents of Bodl. Ms. 343 (History of 
the Holy Rood Tree, E. FE. T. 8., No. cut, ed. Napier, p. ix). 

* The phonological changes in the Riwle are briefly summarized by 
E. Buck, Transactions of the Philological Society, London, 1865, 
“The Grammatical Forms of Southern English (A. D., 1220-30) oc- 
curing in the Ancren Riwle,” p. 166. In addition to the philological 
works already cited, the following may be mentioned as giving valu- 
able comparative data and full bibliographical references: Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, Old English Glosses, Oxford, 1900, and Some Points of 
English Orthography in the Twelfth Century, Academy, 1890, pp. 
133 ff., both by Napier (the latter lists manuscripts transcribed in 
the twelfth century); W. Schlemilch, Beitrége zur Sprache und Or- 
thographie Spitaltengl. Sprachdenkmiler der Ubergangszeit (1000- 
1150), Morsbach’s Studien, Xxx1v (a very useful study for the pres- 
ent purposes, summarizing the results of most of the other philologi- 
cal investigations here noted). The study by R. A. Williams (Anglia, 
XXV, pp. 393 ff.) of the speech of the Codex Wintonensis, drawn up 
in the bishopric of Henry of Blois (1130-50), later to be mentioned 
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Though the dialect of the English Riwle can doubtless 
be fitted sufficiently well both to the time and place that 
is here proposed for it, yet this subject should not be con- 
cluded without an influence being mentioned which would 
give sufficient explanation for any deviations in the Riwle 
from the forms occasionally found in documents written 
in London at the time of the settlement of Kilburn. Local 
usage may sometimes war with convention in any docu- 
nents of the time, with inconsistent results; for the use of 
a “ Schriftsprache ” seems proved for this period by the 
existence of West-Saxon legal documents written in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries in the North.°* With 
this fact should be connected the statement of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, of a slightly later date, where, after declaring 
that the Southern English of his day (especially towards 


as a person of interest for the Riwle (infra, pp. 526 f.), is also useful 
for its summaries of other contemporary dialects. It should be noted 
that Group VII of Délle’s study (written in the time of Archbishop 
Theobald, who is also of interest for the Riwle—see infra, p. 535 n.) 
shows (pp. 5, 54, etc.), the French influence on the orthography very 
strongly (ch for ce, ete.), which is such a characteristic of the Ritle, 
and is cited occasionally in the dissertations. Group VII only once 
(p. 43) substitutes é- for the prefix 3e- (a sign of late dialect found 
consistently in the Riwle). Délle notes, however, that:legal docu- 
ments are naturally conservative (p. 45), and the i- is found in some 
twelfth-century mss. (Academy, pp. 133f.), and it even appears in 
the eleventh-century glosses (Anecdota, p. xxviii, in the work of a 
Kentish scribe). The Peterborough Chronicle derives much of its 
archaic appearance from its use of the prefix 3e- —as a matter of fact 
it does not make such difficult translation as the Riwle—but it alter- 
nates this with entire loss of the prefix, according to the Northern 
custom (Meyer, p. 86), and altogether the form of the prefix seems 
a matter determined more by the locality of composition than by the 
date. Liebermann prints a short original charter written before 1128 
in the North, which shows traces of Anglo-French orthography and of 
Middle English forms and the use of the “ W.-S. Schriftsprache ” 
(Archiv, Cx1, p. 284). 

“For references see Schlemilch, p. 69. 
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Devon) was more “ incomposita,” and at the same time 
more archaic than that of the North, he goes on to add: 
“Originalis lingue proprietatem et antiquum loquendi 
modum magis observat. Cujus etiam rei non solum argu- 
mentum, sed et certitudinem inde habere potes, quod omnes 
libros Anglicos Beds, Rabani, regis Aluredi vel aliorum 
quorumlibet, sub hujus idiomatis proprietate scriptos in- 
venies,”’ 55 

This statement might seem to imply that in Giraldus’s 
day the continuity of English composition from Anglo- 
Saxon times had never been broken, and this impression is 
borne out when he says that the English, “ like the Welsh,” 
use alliteration “in omni sermone exquisito” (p. 187). 
It is here of interest to compare the statement of Mr. 
Macaulay that “in a certain part of the Southern dialect- 
region the language of the ‘ Katherine-group’ seems to 
have attained for the time almost to the position of a liter- 
ary standard ” (p. 150). The Katherine-group is written 
in alliteration, and it may therefore be that this Southern 
and alliterative literature represents the very same develop- 
ment in English literary history as that of which Giraldus 
is speaking—and may even make part of the work he had 
in mind. The fact that the Ancren Riwle, which is no less 
“elegant” than the Katherine-group, is not written in 


™ Opera, Rolls Series, 1868, v1, pp. 177-8. I have pointed out in 
an article in the Romanic Review, 1x, pp. 154 ff., which supplements 
the present one at many points, that our conception of the position 
of English at this time has been influenced by the fact that Giraldus, 
who speaks thus impersonally of English, was a Welshman, and that 
the fact that he and two others of the most outstanding writers of 
the time were Welsh probably had its influence in hampering the 
development of English as a medium for literature.—A use of isaid 
(showing the ge- worn down to ié-) occurs in an English proverb 
quoted by Giraldus at p. 187. Part of one of his proverbs occurs 
in the Riwle (p. 268), and makes difficulty for the theory of a 
French original. 
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alliteration, is perhaps due to the original’s having been 
French. Other alliterative works of the Southern dialect 
region existing in manuscripts of the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth century are the ecstatic rhapsodies so often con- 
nected with the Riwle by similarity of spirit as well as of 
form.°® It is of interest that one of these has been shown 
to be a translation of a poem by Marbodius of Rheims, who 
had addressed another poem to “ good Queen Maud.” ** 
Whether or no the Middle English composition still 
extant from the earliest period can be identified with that 
which is referred to by Giraldus, it is evident that his 
statements would assist any hypothesis putting English 
composition in the twelfth century, and some other facts 
should be noted in this connection. It may be that the 
extreme conservatism as to inflections, which has been 
noted as a striking characteristic of the Southern dialect 
of the earliest period, by comparison with Northern and 
Midland,** is due in part to the fact that Southern works 
have been dated too late. Just what Giraldus means when 
he calls the Southern dialect “ incomposita ” is not clear, 
but it is just possible that we should connect with this 
remark a phenomenon of the Southern dialect which gives a 
contrast to its syntactical conservatism, namely its abund- 
ance of Romance words. This characteristic is most 
marked in the Ancren Riwle, and for this fact the present 
hypothesis, by connecting the work with the court circle, 


“See my article already mentioned, pp. 186 ff. Attempts have been 
made to attribute all these pieces to the same author—according to 
Einenkel, loc. cit., and in Anglia, v, pp. 265 ff., a woman (perhaps 
one of the three anchoresses). 

*See W. Vollhardt, Einfluss der lateinischen geistlichen Littera- 
tur ..., Leipzig, 1888, p. 19. He refutes Einenkel’s theory of the 
origin of these pieces. 

"See Morsbach, Grammatik, 1, pp. 9, et passim. 
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where the French influence was strong even before the 
Conquest, would give a reason.®® 

In general, it is probable that many of the Middle 
English characteristics of the language of the earliest 
monuments after the Conquest existed before that time in 
spoken speech, and only appeared when they did in litera- 
ture, because the discontinuance of schooling in English 
had torn away “ the veil which literary conservatism had 
thrown over the changes of the spoken tongue.” © The 
‘act that this earliest Middle English, affected by French 
orthography, has been thought to show in its phonology the 
influence of the large element in the population of England 
after the Conquest who did not know English, would sup- 
port assigning it to an early date; for, as I have shown in 
an earlier article,® the aliens of the Conquest seem to have 
been assimilated by the latter part of the twelfth century. 
The fact that the present hypothesis would put in the 
twelfth century a large part of the English compositions 
usually ascribed to the thirteenth need not alter our con- 
clusion ; for, as I have shown in the earlier article, though 
the thirteenth century was a time when English was prob- 
ably more strongly entrenched in familiar use than ever 
before, this was also the period of the international use of 
French in literature, due to the international influence of 
the University of Paris. This was a time when English 
composition was much less likely to flourish than in the 
years immediately following the English revival in the 


*R. Mattig (Die franzdsischen Elemente im Alt- und Mitteleng- 
lischen, Marburg, 1910, p. 79) shows that half of the romance loan- 
words found in Middle English from 800 to 1258 are contributed by 
the Ancren Rucle. 

® See the valuable article by Mr. Henry Bradley in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, 11, p. 436 ff. 

“ Romanic Review, loc. cit., p. 173. 
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time of Henry I; for, in the latter period, the continuity 
with Anglo-Saxon culture was not yet lost, and the court 
was less cosmopolitan than in the days of the Angevins. 
The very breadth of the Angevin Empire must have been 
an influence operating to extinguish local usages, especially 
since the international ideal was animating the intellectual 
world at that time. It would be natural that revival of 
composition in English could not be more than a flash in 
the pan until the international ideal had passed its zenith. 
The conditions making for the use of a universal vernacu- 
lar were too easy in England in these years to be neglected 
when the desire for such an institution was in the air all 
over Europe. 

(XIII) The Ancren Riwle shows special and even 
minute reminiscences of the preoccupations of the decade 
of the foundation of Kilburn. One of the strongest links 
connecting the Riwle with Kilburn is the relation which 
that work can be proved to bear to the controversy between 
the Cistercians and the older Benedictines, which was one 
of the most outstanding incidents of this time. In this 
connection the Riwle is always to be found on the side of 
the older Benedictines, as would be natural to a treatise 
written for the cell of a Benedictine house. 

Vincent of Beauvais, in the Mirror of History which 
became the standard reference book of the Middle Ages, 
notes for the period with which we are here concerned the 
rise of the new orders as a striking characteristic of the 
time (27, vit). Most of these new orders made settle- 
ments in England during the last years of the reign of 
Henry I, and inthe reign of Stephen William of New- 
burgh tells us that “many more monasteries were built in 
that short time than in the hundred years previous,” He 
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compares the strength thus manifested by the Heavenly 
King, with the weakness of the earthly sovereign.*” 

We have already seen that the enthusiasm of the time 
for rules and orders was such that, for the sake of a settled 
connection, many old houses at just this period were as- 
suming the Augustinian rule, and that even the Pope was 
recommending such action. The eagerness for a rule which 
the author of the Ancren Riwile tells us that the sisters of 
the anchorage have shown, is a similar sign of the times, 
as is also the identical desire which St. Aelred met from 
his recluse sister. Many of the new orders had developed 
from hermitages, and we can see the contemporary expec- 
tation in the fact that the three ladies of the anchorage are 
receiving enquiries from others as to “of hwat ordre” 
they are (p. 8). The author, as we shall see, belonged to 
a liberal minority in his generation who took a very spirit- 
ualized view of orders and of the differences in material 
usages on which they were built up, and he therefore gives 
the anchoresses the ironical reference to the “ order of St. 
James,” with which to meet their enquirers. Nevertheless, 
he proceeds to give—in his own spiritualized form—a rule 
for the anchorage, though he has denied them an order. 
Perhaps he does this because he recognizes the very real 
paucity of rules for women, which is noted by Heloise 


“Op. cit., p. 45. Reyner (Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia, 
Douai, 1626, pp. 159-60) says that the order of Arrouaise came to 
England in 1112, that of Tyron in 1126, that of Savigny in 1124, 
the Premonstratensians (who were in Scotland in 1125) to England 
in 1146. The first Cistercian house was built in 1128, but the real 
strength of the Cistercian order began with the settlement of Rie- 
vaux directly from Clairvaux in 1131 (see Miss Cook’s most valuable 
account of the Cistercian Settlement in the Hng. Hist. Rev., loc, cit.). 
The founders of Fontevraud, Tyron, Savigny, and Arrouaise had all 
been hermits. 
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when, in this very decade, she writes to Abelard for a rule 
for the Paraclete.®* 

At the time of the foundation of Kilburn the most 
aggressive and successful order in Christendom was the 
Cistercian, which, to use the words of William of Malmes- 
bury (p. 380), then seemed the “ surest way to heaven.” It 
had originated in a secession from the monastery of 
Moléme by monks who had come under condemnation of 
conscience because the Benedictine rule was no longer 
observed in minute accuracy.®* The essence, therefore, of 
the Cistercian idea was the meticulous observance of the 
Rule, and the assumption of superiority that it carried 
with it aroused the ire of the older Benedictines, who were 
especially irritated because the Cistercians had changed 
the black Benedictine habit for a white one.*° When in 
1122 Peter the Venerable became Abbot of Cluny, a 
quarrel was raging between his house and the Cistercians 
because of one Robert (a monk whom both claimed), a rela- 
tive of Abbot Bernard of Clairvaux, who had written the 
young man a miraculous letter condemning the laxness of 
Cluny, which he had dictated—“ in medio imbre sine 
imbre ’”’—to the Englishman William, already mentioned 


“ Migne, cLxxvim, c. 213. For the dates of Heloise’s letters see 
the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

“A useful contemporary account of the Cistercians for our pur- 
poses is that of Ordericus Vitalis, Historiae Ecclesiasticae, ed. A. 
Le Prevost, Société de UVhistoire de France, Paris, 1845, m1, p. 434 ff. 
Ordericus is a “ black monk,” a Benedictine under the influence of 
Cluny, who gives, therefore, a somewhat sarcastic account of the 
“white monks.” 

= The question of the color of the habit was a burning one at the 
time. The monks of Bee also assumed white, though the date is 
not known (Porée, 1, p. 505), and the Premonstratensians wore it 
(explaining their choice by a miracle, Dugdale, vil, p. 859). The 
Gilbertines showed their complex origin by combining the two colors 
(Graham, p. 70). The author of the Riwle did the same (see Mac- 


Nabb, p. 4). 
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as the first abbot of Rievaux.®® Peter, who was the great 
peacemaker of his generation, entered the controversy with 
a letter to the Cistercians soon after his accession in 1122. 
This letter echoes the argument in terms similar to those 
found in the Ancren Riwle: since the treatise uses a meta- 
phor strikingly employed by Peter, it would appear that 
his letter was known to the author, at least by hearsay. 
In any case it gives the best possible setting forth of the 
older Benedictine side of the controversy, and will be 
summarized here very briefly on that account. 

After a discussion of many particular observances— 
many of them matters of costume—in which the Cister- 
cians make a great point of differing from the Cluniacs, 
the abbot sarcastically describes the scorn felt by the black 
monk for the white, and vice versa, and he condemns the 
puerility of the procedure. “ Corporalis exercitatio ad mo- 
dicum utilis est ” (I Tim. tv, 8; ¢. 151) ; it was the very es- 
sence of the Rule of St. Benedict to leave matters such as 
food, drink, clothing, to be decided according to time, place, 
manners, and other accidents (c. 126). “ Hoe tamen 
reducere ad mentem charitas vestra debet quod divina 
mandata, partim mobilia, partim sunt immobilia. . . . 
De immobilium numero dicimus esse . . . illud maximum 
et primum dilectionis Dei mandatum, secundum quoque 
huic simile de proximi dilectione; sed et humilitatis, 
castitatis, et veritatis precepta” (c. 148). He repeats 


“Ep. I.—It was put first in Bernard’s collected letters because of 
the miracle connected with its composition, and a chapel existed on 
the site of the event, until after the Reformation. See Vacandard, I, 
Chap. vi, Demimuid, op. cit., ete. Barnard gave an Apologia for 
his attack on Cluny, which is really a second onslaught. It is 
dated by various scholars at dates ranging from 1119 to 1127 
(the latter is that given by Miss Cooke, who gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the causes of the Cistercian separation from the older 
Benedictines). 
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several times over the words of St. Augustine: “ Habe 
charitatem, et fac quidquid vis.” ‘“ Haee est que pleni- 
tudo legis et finis precepti est (Rom. x11, 10)... . di- 
versis temporibus per diversos sanctos diversa loquens, ipsa 
non varia, non divisa, non multiplex, sed simplex, stabilis, 
inconcussa, semper eadem perduravit. Ut enim materfami- 
lias, tota domus proprie utilitati intenta, quosdam famu- 
lorum ad bobus exercendam, quosdam ad fodiendam 
vineam, alios in silvam ad ligna ceedenda mittit . . . ipsa 
(charitas) tamen, quamvis diversa sint que precipit, di- 
versa non efficitur, nee diversitas jussionis diversitatem 
facit utilitatis, qaoniam ad unum quiddam et simplex, hoc 
est ad domum utilitatem, omnis illa officiorum varietas se 
colligit, et illud unum innumera ministeria operantur 
cee. oe 

In the introduction to the Riwle the scheme is laid down 
for the whole work, and it seems to echo the ideal expressed 
by Peter the Venerable. There are two kinds of rule 
which the author will describe. The one is the rule of 
charity, the other that concerning material observances,— 
all of which may be changed for good reason, provided the 
rule of charity be preserved. Charity is the “ Lady Rule ” 
who makes “all things smooth ”—to whom the other is 
only the “hand-maiden.” This general scheme is again 
mentioned just before the summary (p. 410). The three 
crucial texts used by Peter above quoted, appear promi- 
nently in the Riwle (pp. 4, 386). The appearance (pp. 
2-6) of some sentences in Latin would seem to show that 
the author is using some definite source, which we may 
hope to trace when manuscripts can be investigated. 

Other echoes of the famous controversy appear in the 
Ancren Riwle, and some of them seem to show the direct 
influence of Peter the Venerable’s interpretation of the 
quarrel in the letter already quoted. He remarks in that 

13 
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letter “ Nam quid aliud in professione quam stabilitas, 
conversid morum et obedientia a monacho promittitur (c. 
135)?” | The author of the Riwle writes: “ Non ancre bi 
mine read ne schal makien professiun, Pet is, bihoten ase 
hest, bute Preo Pinges, Pet is, obedience, chastete, & studesta- 
Peluestnesse (p. 6). Pe Pinges Pet ich write her of Se 
vttre riwle . . . nullich nout Pet 3e bihoten ham ase heste 
to holden; for alse ofte alse 3e Perefter breken eni of ham 
hit wolde to swuPe hurten ower heorte & makien ou so 
offered Pet 3e muhten sone uallen ... in desperaunce, 
Pet is, in unhope & in unbileaue forte beon iboruwen ” 
(p. 8). 

These words are given special point by an incident that 
happened in England in 1132, and must have resounded 
through the monastic world. In that year some monks of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, York, were attacked by “ prick of con- 
science,’ ®* because they were not observing the Rule of St. 
Benedict in meticulous accuracy. Their case was decided 
at a meeting called by Thurstan, the archbishop, to which 
both sides had summoned learned men from all over Eng- 
land. The meeting ended in physical violence, but the 
archbishop took the seceding monks under his protection 
and established them at Fountains. The Abbey was not, 
however, received into the Cistercian order till 1135, the 
year after that when Kilburn is supposed to have been 
founded.** 


“This early use of the phrase is noteworthy. In my article on 
the Authorship of the Prick of Conscience I was not able to carry it 
back of Bonaventura (Radcliffe College Monographs, No. 15, p. 128), 

® We have Thurstan’s own narrative of the incident (Memorials of 
Fountains, Surtees Society, 1863, pp. 11 ff.). He was originally from 
St. Paul’s, and was a special counsellor of religious women—as of 
Adela of Blois (whom he accompanied when she took the vows at 
Marcigny in 1120), and of Christina of Markyate (D. N. B., and 
the De Gestis, p. 100). 
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As we have seen, the extreme wing, at least, of the 
Cistercians ®° made cardinal points of material regulations, 
and particularly of certain modes of costume. Peter the 
Venerable, while upholding at length the usages of his 
order, declares that these questions are of no intrinsic 
importance. It is, therefore, quite in keeping with the 
most liberal opinion among the older monks of the time 
that the author of the Riwie, in setting up his new institu- 
tion, seeks, as it were, to show the good faith of his liber- 
ality by refusing to saddle his protégées with the distinc- 
tive title of either of the two warring parties, though in so 
doing, he shows us, if we understand the contemporary 
references, what his opinion was of the “ new Pharisees ” 
discussed by Abbot Peter: 


Gif eni unweote acseS ou of hwat ordre 3e beon alse sum de®, alse 
3e telleS me, be isihS pene gnet & swoluwed pe vlize, onsweried & 
siggeS pe, 3e beoS of seint Iames ordre . . . . He seid hwat is religiun 
& hwuch is riht ordre: Religio munda ete. . . . Pus pe apostle seint 
Tame descriue’ religiun & ordre: nouber hwit ne blac ne nemne® he 
in his ordre, ase moni bet isihS pene gnet & swoluwep pe vli3ze, pet 
is, makeS muchel strencte ber as is lutel. Powel pe erest ancre.... 
& monie oSre swuche weopmen & wummen mid hore greate maten & 
hore herde heren, neren heo of gode ordre? & hwider hwite ober blake, 
alse unwise asked ou, bet wene® pet ordre sitte ise kurtel ober ipe 
kuuele, God hit wot; nopeleas heo weren wel beose: naut tauh onont 
clodes ... o pisse wise answerieS to peo pet askeS ou of ower 
ordre, & hweder hwite ober blake; sigged pet 3e beo’d bote purh pe 





We should probably not judge them all by the “new Pharisees ” 
of Peter’s letters, any more than we should judge all his own monks 
by the torpid Cluniacs sleeping against a wall all day, whom he also 
pictures (in his reformed statutes for Cluny, dated 1146, in which he 
begins by an eloquent discussion of the “ movable ” and “ immovable ” 
ordinances, Opera, cc. 1025 ff.). Bernard of Clairvaux, some time 
between 1131 and 1143 (Histoire littéraire, xm, p. 205), wrote his 
De Praecepto et Dispensatione, in which he also layq down the dis- 
tinction between the two sorts of ordinances, much as Peter might 
Peter’s arguments.—See also Peter’s letters, c. 418 f., for abuses at 


Cluny. 
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grace of God, & of seint Iames ordre, ... bet ich er seide, vrom 
be worlde witen him clene & unwemmed; her inne is religiun & nout 
ipe wide hod, ne ibe blake, ne ide hwite, ne ide greze kuuele; Ser 
also moni beodS igedered togederes, bereuore mid onrednesse me schal 
makien strencSe of onnesse of clobes & of oder hwat of vttre pinges, 
pet te onnesse widuten bitocnie be onnesse of o luue & of o wil, pet 
heo alle habbed imene widinnen hore abit .... loke pet heo ne lizen; 
pus hit is i kuuent, auh hwarse wummon liued oder mon bi him one, 
eremite oSer ancre, of Pincges widuten hwarof scandle ne kume, nis 
nout muche strencSe.... (pp. 8-12).—For the French reading 
see infra, p. 525 n. 


The account already given of Peter the Venerable’s 
letter will have shown the significance of the discussion in 
the Riwle of “ black” and “ white.” Other reminiscences 
of the differences between the two orders appear in the 
passage just quoted. The phrase “ strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel” was used commonly in this controversy. 
Peter applies it (ec. 124) to the Cistercians in his letter 
already quoted, and he says elsewhere of his beloved Car- 
thusians that they do not “ strain at the gnat,” ete. (Opera, 
e. 412). Bernard of Clairvaux, on the other side, applies 
it to the Cluniacs in his Apologia.*® In the same epistle 
(ce. 913) Bernard mentions (to refute) what are almost 
the words of the Ancren Riwle: “ Cxterum in habitu, 


inquis, non est religio, sed in corde. Bene. At tu quando 
cucullam empturus lustras urbes, etc.” However, his 
epistle to Robert will show how naturally his generation, 
as it seems, chose this saying for meeting his arguments. 
In this epistle he attacks many petty details of the life at 
Cluny, as the following quotation will show (the italics 
are mine and mark details referred to in the Riwle): 

“Si pelliciae lenes et calidae, si panni subtiles et pretiosi, si longae 
manicae et amplum caputium, si opertorium silvestre et molle sta- 


mineum sanctum faciunt; quid moror et ego quod te non sequor? 
Sed haec infirmantium sunt fomenta, non arma pugnantium (c. 77). 





* Migne, CLXXXII, c. 906. 
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“ Frocci ” (generously made as to materials, with wide 
hoods, and sleeves),*' furs and “ stamins,” were some of 
the luxuries which the Cistercians discarded, but the an- 
choress is told that her sin is the same, “ however her kirtle 
he shaped or colored” (p. 200). The argument that raged 
during this generation as to the shape, size, material, and 
color of monastie garments certainly echoed in every phase 
of the declaration of the Riwle that “ religion is not in the 
kirtle or the cowl, or in the wide hood, or in the white, 
black or grey cowl.” The “grey cowl” is probably a 
reference to the order of Savigny: their founder and his 
monks had been received into the fraternity of Westmin- 
ster, and their greatest house, Furness, had been founded 
by Stephen of Blois in 1126. The Middle English 
“ Winteney Rule” (Cistercian) rejects “cowls” for 
“ kirtles.” 7? 

Peter the Venerable, in the letter already quoted, gives 
us a hint that the Cistercian quarrel was with the size of 
garments, as well as with the color (grossitudo et color). 
But he proves that the Cistercians are here the innovators: 
St. Martin did not go “in albo et curto (the italics are 
mine), sed quod nigro et pendulo pallio” (e. 116).** 
He discusses at length the inhumanity of the Cistercians 
in refusing to allow their monks to wear furs (ce. 120 ff.), 


"See Newman’s Lives of the English Saints, London, 1845, No. 1 
(Stephen Harding), p. 54, for a discussion of the “ frock” and the 
“cowl,” and Migne’s note on the letter to Robert. 

™ See Gilbert Crispin, p. 27. Almost half of the houses of Savigny 
were in England (Cooke, p. 669). For their habit, see Dugdale, v, 
p. 246.—See Die Winteney Version der Regula 8. Benedicti, ed. 
Schrier, Halle, 1888, p. 111. 

He remarks on the shortness and scantiness of the Carthusian 
garments (c. 944). The number of the Cistercian garments was also 
restricted; see William of Malmesbury (p. 382), and Peter’s second 
letter (c. 328). So were their kinds of bed coverings (ibid., p. 113). 
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and his statutes show that his monks wore stamins after 


their reformation (c. 1043). 


The anchoresses (like St. 


Aelred’s sister, e. 1458, who here received a grudging 
concession) are allowed both stamins and furs and (un- 
like the Cistercians) given as many garments as they 


need (p. 418). 


The matter of their clothing is shortly 


disposed of : “ Uordi Pet no mon ne i-sihd ou, ne 3e i-seod 
nenne mon, wel mei don of ower clodes, beon heo hwite, 
beon heo blake: bute Pet heo beon unorne & warme, & wel 
i-wrouhte—uelles wel i-tawed; & habbed ase monie ou to- 


neoded, to bedde and eke to rugge ” ** (p. 418). 


A last echo of the contemporary discussion as to gar- 
ments, occurs in the following: “ Nu cume®d ford a feble 
mon, & halt him Pauh heihliche, 3if he haued enne widne 
hod & one ilokene cope, & wule iseon 3unge ancren .. . & 
seid Pat heo mei iseon baldeliche holi men; 3e nomeliche 
swuche ase he is, uor his wide sleuen” (p. 56). 

Here we have again the wide hood, and sleeves which 
their width appear “long,” and the older 
Benedictine costume may be in question: the Cluniacs, as 
we have seen, according to Peter the Venerable do not 
appear to have developed novelties in their costume. At 


might from 


Westminster, 


according to the Customary 


(pp. 140, 


146 f.), frocks, cowls, stamins, and furs were all worn. 


The “ close cope ” 


was required of all religious persons. 


It is very possible, therefore, that the author is here in a 
playful manner elsewhere used directly referring to the 
monks of Westminster, who, as we know, at a later date 


™ Vacandard 


moines (cp. Lib. 1, ep. 28). 


mot du poéete: 


observes: “A l’inverse de saint Bernard, Pierre le 
Vénérable se montre sérieusement préoccupé de la santé de ses 


Mens sana in corpore sano” (1, p. 129). 


here another striking likeness to the author of the Riwle (ep. p. 422). 


Volontiers il prendrait pour devise ce 


Peter shows 
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probably made a great deal of trouble by trying to see the 
nuns of Kilburn.*® 


* See E. Bishop, “ The Origin of the Cope as a Church Vestment,” 
Dublin Review, Jan. 1897, p. 24. A “cope” was generally the par- 
ticular mark of a Canon—see Clark, p. lxxix, and Ordericus Vitalis, 
1, p. 369; “Clerici et episcopi nigris cappis induti erant. Monachi 
quoque et abbates nigris nihilominus cucullis amicti erant.” Like all 
the costumes in question, it was also, however, worn by all classes, 
and at an earlier date, at any rate, was the term regularly used in 
some other countries where the French used “ cowl.”—Matthew Paris 
in 1258 notes the arrival of eight ecclesiastics in England “ in copes,” 
—videlicet, quinque clausis, et quinque manicatis” (v. Ducange, 
Cappa). Rock (Church of Our Fathers, ed. Frere and Hart, Lon- 
don, 1905, 1, p. 41) quotes from Chaucer as to knowing a canon 
because “his cloke was sewed to his hood.”—It is very possible 
that we have in the Riwle itself proof that the author used “cowl” 
and “cope” interchangeably, as we have seen was sometimes done 
(most of these terms of costume seem to be sometimes interchanged, 
as examination of Ducange will show). At p. 420, 1. 6 the English 
text reads: “3if 3e muwen beon wimpel-leas, beod bi warme keppen 
and beruppon blake ueiles.” “Keppen” in this passage has been 
taken tc refer to head-coverings by Mr. Macaulay (p. 68), though 
Morton translates “capes.” I believe the latter may be preferable. 
We really have the same word as in “copes,” and an examination 
of the French text seems to show that we here may have it used 
in the same sense: “Si vous poez estre sanz wympel, seez od chaudes 
kuueles qe len appele kappes & par desus cel les noires veilz” (f. 
68v.). Now “kuueles ” is the word which we have used in the Eng- 
lish text at p. 10, already quoted (supra, pp. 521f.), where it is 
translated “cowl.” Since the “cowl” had a hood, a black veil could 
be worn over that, in lieu of a wimple.—Robert of Arbrissel also 
decrees for his nuns “ut guimpae albae earum nunquam apparent; 
velis eas operientibus ” (Migne, otxm, ec. 1079). The following from 
the Chaucerian Romance of the Rose has been quoted in this con- 
nection: 


Werynge a fayle in-stede of wymple, 
As nonnys don in her abbey (1. 3865). 


—The French text corresponding to the English at p. 11 is hardly 
legible: nothing can be recovered as to the “wide hood,” or the 
colors of the “cowl.” However, the latter word is partly visible, 
in the same form here found in the English and at f. 68v in the 
French (. .. ouele, f. 3v). The French abridges the reference to 
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The Cistercians have been described as the “ Puritans 
of the Middle Ages,” *® and their controversy with Peter 
bears out this title. He, on the other hand, seems to have 
found the finest “ Via Media ” of his generation. It would 
appear that his eloquence must have made him the spokes- 
man for the “black monks” in general; for the older 
usages scorned by the Cistercians seem to be those of all 
older Benedictines, who were all “ black monks.” The 
division between Cluniac and other Benedictine houses 
was so purely a political one, that in England, at any rate, 
Cluniac monks were constantly presiding over Benedictine 
houses,**7 and when Henry I made his great foundation at 
Reading, he settled it with Cluniac monks, though the 
house was counted Benedictine.‘* It is of great interest 


costume at p. 10 and omits the “kirtle or the cowl,” as follows: 
“. . . & le quel blank ou noir sicome nounsauanz vous demand ut, 
qe quident qe ordre siete (?) en la cote.”—I regret that I have not 
the French text at p. 56.—The French also uses “ cotes” for the 
lay-sisters’ garb at p. 424: “Lour cotes soient par desus closes 
pardeuant la poitrine sanz fermail” (f. 69). N here uses “ hesmel,” 
but B and C “cop” (Macaulay, p. 331). It would appear that the 
“ilokene cope” at p. 56 might not differ from the “cote close” of 
the lay-sister at p. 424 (as given in the French): thus, as directed 
(ibid.), her costume showed her dedication. “Cote” in the French 
often translates “kirtle” (as p. 362). Ducange gives instances 
showing “cotta” in monastic use, and one from 1298: “In decenti 
habitu, scilicet, in cappa clausa, vel cotta.”—The interpretation of 
such terms in the present treatise is specially difficult because we 
have two versions, dating from two widely separated periods. 

*G. G. Coulton, Mediaeval Studies, 1st Series, 2nd ed., London, 

1915, p. 40. 

"Henry of Blois (nephew of the king and the dominating figure 
in the kingdom after the accession of his brother Stephen) was a 
monk of Cluny and one of its greatest benefactors. He became abbot 
of Glastonbury in 1126, Gilbert Foliot, Prior of Cluny, became abbot 
of Gloucester in 1139, the 12th abbot of Ramsey in 1176 became the 
14th of Cluny, ete. 

"There were three degrees of dependence on Cluny (see Pignot, 
a1, p. 313f.). Hugh, the first Abbot of Reading, was called there 
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to the present hypothesis that Peter the Venerable visited 
England in 1130,*° and, considering that the difference in 
political organization did not separate the English Bene- 
dictines from Cluny, we may feel certain that he came to 
Westminster, and that discussion of the great differences 
of usage and of spirit between the “ black” and “ white ” 
monks took place during his stay there. The monks of 
Westminster would be able to sympathize with the stand he 
had taken in the controversy, because the distinction be- 
tween the “ movable and immovable ” ordinances, on which 
it was founded, was to be found in brief but complete form 
in the statutes which had been drawn up by Lanfrane for 
the monks of Canterbury,*® and this work we find used 
later in the Westminster Customary.*? Since Peter took 


from the Cluniac house of Lewes. He collaborated with Osbert of 
Clare in establishing the Feast of the Immaculate Conception (on 
which Peter was skeptical, see Demimuid, p. 207), and, as Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, was at the death bed of Henry I. He was a relative 
of Peter’s intimate friend, Cardinal Matthew (the reforming prior 
of Cluny), who as Papal legate in France came into constant conflict 
with the Cistercians (see Revue Bénédictine, xvim1, 1901, p. 129). 

* The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says that he was received every- 
where with great honor (ed. Thorpe, Rolls Series, 1861, 1, p. 380). 
See also Reyner, App., pp. 140 ff. Peter mentions in his letters two 
visits to England, the last of which was certainly after 1141, when 
he went to Spain (cc. 661, 671). He writes an undated letter to 
Henry of Blois in which he says he spent much time in England 
the previous year, almost constantly in Henry’s company (c. 204). 
The position of this letter in the series would seem to refer it to the 
earlier visit. The Histoire littéraire says that Peter’s second visit 
took place ec. 1145 (xt, p. 355). It should be noted that the great 
basilica of Cluny, so important for the history of architecture, was 
dedicated in 1131, and for this Henry I had been the principal bene- 
factor. Peter writes to the Empress Matilda that her father had 
been a better friend to Cluny than any king for three hundred years 
(see Duckett, Record Evidences among Archives of the Ancient Abbey 
of Cluny, privately printed, 1886, p. 42). 

*” Migne, CL., c. 443. 

"See p. ix, n. 
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an intense interest in the nunnery of Marecigny (which 
included anchoresses), there may have been discussion of 
plans for Kilburn.*? 

The events which immediately followed Peter’s visit 
were such as to have enhanced the interest of his defence 
of the “ black monks.” In 1132 he reformed his order, 
somewhat along the lines of St. Bernard’s criticism, though 
the bitterness between the two orders was not assuaged in 
consequence, and in his famous second letter on the contro- 
versy, written in 1143, the “ black” and “white ” monks 
are still described as turning the other way when they 
met.** In England in 1132, as we have seen, some monks 
seceded from a Benedictine house to found Fountains 
Abbey, and the enormous development of the Cistercian 
power in England had begun. Henceforth, for the next 
two decades, the material success of the Cistercians in 


“He once writes to Henry of Blois (ce. 319) a begging letter for 
Marcigny, where the mothers of both had been nuns. Again he com- 
plains to Henry that the English visit Marcigny, and pass by Cluny 
(ec. 231). He writes to one Robert who is apparently at Reading, 
and about to take the vows at Cluny, bringing with him a sister to 
enter Marcigny (c. 262). Marcigny had a dependent nunnery in 
the diocese of Salisbury (Pignot, m, p. 41), but not even its name 
is known.—For Peter’s leve for Marcigny see cc. 208 f., 350, 457, 889. 

* The controversy was alive after the death both of Bernard and 
of Peter, as is shown by the Dialogus inter Cluniacensem Monachum 
et Cisterciensem, written from the Cistercian point of view between 
1154 and 1174 (see Marténe et Durand, Thesaurus Novus Anecdo- 
torum, Paris, 1717, v, ec. 1569 ff.). This work is an elaborate dis- 
cussion of each point in question between the two orders, and proba- 
bly other details of the Riwle besides those mentioned are framed 
with reference to these arguments. For example, the Cistercians 
made a great point of saying matins at day-break (c. 1604), and 
then not going again to bed. Bernard taunts Robert with the “ sweet 
morning sleep” at Cluny. The anchoresses may say matins “ by 
night in winter” (p. 20). The Dialogus discusses the question of 
monasteries assuming control over religious women (on which the 
orders differ, cc. 1633 f.). 
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England must have kept their controversy with the older 
Benedictines very much alive. 

Two landmarks of the literature that the controversy 
must have produced in England can be pointed out and 
grouped with the Ancren Riwle, and doubtless others can 
be found in manuscripts. One of these is the work of St. 
Aelred, one of the greatest English Cistercians. He had 
been brought up in the family of the brother of “ good 
Queen Maud” (who lived at the English court till 1124), 
and he was called in by the abbot of Westminster to 
revise for the canonization the life of Edward the Con- 
fessor (which had been prepared by Osbert of Clare) ,** 
as he had been called in by Gilbert of Sempringham to 
advise as to the affairs of the Gilbertine order. Aelred 
was a central figure in the life of his time, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that just as his letter for recluses *° 
parallels both the Riwle and an epistle of Peter’s, so now 


another work parallels both our treatise and the epistle 
of the abbot now under consideration. St. Aelred Spe- 


“See Romania, xi, p. 745. 

=It is impossible to read the letter of St. Aelred without recog- 
nizing that some relation must exist to the Riwle. It has always 
been supposed that the latter was the borrower, because of the late 
date which it was given, and because of one citation “as Saint 
\Aelred wrote to his sister” (Morton, p. 368, French, f. 59v). But 
any citation may be added by the scribe. We know that T and the 
Latin copy give extra texts (Morton, p. 184f., Macaulay, p. 75), but 
Mr. Macaulay does not collate citations. In any case what is quoted 
is only the general sense of a section of the letter (c. 1460), and 
the mention of Aelred’s name is therefore all the more likely ito be 
simply the vague remembrance of a scribe. Aelred says (c. 1451) that 
he has no experience of the recluse’s life, and writes from the works of 
“ doctors.”—Some of the similarities found in the two works may be 
simply echoes of contemporary discussions. For example, the in- 
junction against “ gathering” is surely such (v. supra, p. 482 n.) ; 
and that against keeping a school, found in both treatises, may be 
a reminiscence of episcopal decrees; for it is quoted from “ the 
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culum Charitatis was written at Rievaux (under the 
rule of William, the scribe of the epistle of St. Bernard to 
Robert), between the years 1140 and 1142-3,°* and he 
devotes one chapter of this work to combating a letter 
‘“‘cujusdam ”’ which has declared that the ultimate essen- 
tial which makes a monk (c. 608) is only the three-fold 
vow. “ Quid mihi, inquit, de Regula objicis? Habe chari- 
tatem, et fac quicquid vis” (c. 612). The quotation, 
“ Habe charitatem ” (used in the Riwle and three times 
by Peter in his letter already quoted) is not the only locus 
communis which this work shares with the epistle, but the 
letter which is here combated (and quoted verbatim) is not 
Peter’s. 


Council of Rouen ” in the same manuscript in which occurs Abelard’s 
Rule for the Paraclete (Migne, op. cit., c. 322). I regret that I 
cannot trace its origin. The same excerpt forbids the reception of 
treasures for safe-keeping (also found in the Riwle). Both regu- 
lations are directed to “ black nuns,” and the editor believes that 
they represent a compilation made by Heloise. Several councils of 
Rouen are listed from this period, but their decisions do not seem 
to be on record in the books accessible to me.—The fact that the 
gossip spread at anchorages, mentioned by both treatises, appears in 
a proverb quoted by the Riwle (p. 88) seems to show that this 
subject is not original with either writer. Probably St. Aelred’s 
letter was not an early work, for his sister was old (v. ec. 1454- 
1457).—It is probable that the injunction against gay needle-work, 
found in the Ritwle, originated in conditions which the author 
had observed. We know at least that Christina of Markyate did 
fine needlework “to gain friends by,” as the anchoresses are told 
not to do (p. 420): for she helped the abbot of St. Alban’s by sending 
some of her work to Pope Adrian IV (therefore after 1154).— 
B adds that needlework may be done for pay, if the master permit, 
and need require, and C, in adding the same by later correction, adds 
that this should be arranged secretly (Macaulay, p. 331). 

“ Migne, cxcv. He refers to being Master of the Novices (c. 562), 
and he left this position to lead out the house of Revesby in 1142-3. 
The work was instigated by the Abbot of Louth Park, which was 
not settled till 1140 (Cooke, pp. 662, 660). 
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The other similar echo of the spirit of the times—it 
should probably be given no more explicit title—occurs in 
the great Polycraticus of John of Salisbury, written 
during his residence (1150-61) at Canterbury. In his 
chapter on hypocrites (Lib. VII, cap. xx11r) he declares 
“Regula namque verissima est, quod de radice caritatis 
non oriuntur mala, et de cupiditatis planta nequaquam 
bona provenient.” ** He recognizes the virtue that can 
be found in every variety of religion, even in his own 
estate as a secular clerk, and he quotes St. Jerome (p. 
184), “vestis nequaquam religionis differentiam faciat.” 
His conclusion is that of the author of the Riwle: “ Novi 
tamen regulam veritatis, qua mihi constat, quia religio 
munda et immaculata apud Deum et patrem, haec est, 
visitare pupillos et viduas in tribulatione eorum, et im- 
maculatum se custodire ab hoc seculo. Haec autem politi- 
corum omnium est: et bene cum istis agitur, si eam 
fideliter servant” (p. 185). It is evident that the “ order 
of St. James ” of the middle of the twelfth century num- 
bered others besides the anchoresses. Peter of Blois 
(Archdeacon of Bath), the pupil of John of Salisbury, 
should also be included, for he also repeats the text from 
St. James in the same context, preceding it by the saying: 
“regnum Dei intra vos est, non in exteriori vestitu.” °° 
Peter of Blois carried his intolerance of the forms of 
religion so far that he would not even take priests’ orders.®° 


"Optra, ed. J. A. Giles, London, 1848, 1v, p. 182. 

“Opera, 1, app., p. xcii (in an answer to a detractor, who is a 
canon who has left his convent to live as an anchorite, p. lxxxix). 

“See his refusal sent to the Bishop of London, Ep. 123 (1, p. 371). 
He makes much here of the fact that the Carthusians do not celebrate 
mass frequently (p. 373).—It is possible that the suggestion made 
to the anchoresses (p. 286) to “vren lesse uorte reden more” (noted 
by Mr. Macaulay, p. 73, as unusual) shows the Carthusian influence 
elsewhere apparent in the Riwle. The Carthusians were famous for 
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John of Salisbury and Peter of Blois, secular clerks 
living at courts, and Peter the Venerable, abbot of the 
most sumptuous order in Christendom, may appear unex- 
pected spiritual relatives for the anchoresses of the Ancren 
Riwle; but the relationship does not appear so surprising 
when we observe that John and his pupil,®° like the abbot, 





their love of books, and Guigo in his Customs says that almost all 
are scribes (c. 694).—‘“ Aux yeux du Clunisien, le moine était avant 
tout l’homme de la priére, presque uniquement |’homme de la priére 
liturgique” (Rev. Bénédict., loc. cit., p. 285). The Cistercians 
reacted in favor of manual labor against the numerous masses of 
Cluny, but they of course made little of learning, and seem to have 
set prayer above reading. The Riwle may, by “vren,” mean saying 
extra hours (left to the choice of the anchoresses, p. 44). Peter 
was influenced by the Cistercians in reviving manual labor for the 
monks of Cluny, but for the anchorite Gilbert (ce. 97-98) he seems, 
by his praise of the copying of books, to show the Carthusian 
influence.—Another reference in the Riwle is certainly a contem- 
porary echo. The anchoresses are told to keep silence at meals: 
“vor 3if ore religiuse dod hit, ase 3e wel wuted, 3e owen biuoren 
alle” (p. 68). Guigo (ec. 738) says that Carthusians should be 
taught by the Cistercian example to keep silence at meals. Peter 
the Venerable in his Statutes (c. 1032) says that the monks of 
Cluny ought to keep silence at meals “ because all others do so.” 
This is an instance which shows the truth—in spite of reaction 
against their influence in some regards—of the saying of William 
of Malmesbury that the Cistercians were in his time “a model for 
all monks, a mirror for the diligent, a spur to the indolent.” 

“The former opens the chapter already quoted from by the sen- 
tence, “ Hypocritarum autem nomen et notam cautissime et fidelissime 
declinant Carthusienses ” (p. 18¢).—His admiration for their lack 
of avarice leads him to dilate on those who “beg in order to get 
rich” (p. 185), and again shows the stock character of the injunc- 
tions on this point given to the anchoresses.—For Peter of Blois’s 
admiration for the Carthusians, see op. cit., 1, pp. 259 ff., 304 ff. 
(Eps. 86 and 97), 11, p. 47 (his dissatisfaction with most monks of 
his time appears ibid., pp. 25, 31, ete., 57).—Peter the Venerable’s 
predilection for the Carthusians above all other orders is many 
times expressed in his letters (v. cc. 371, 412, 429, 478), and he 
visited them generally every year (c. 28). He also visited the group 
of hermits in subjection to Cluny (cc. 360ff.), of whom Gilbert 
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express an extreme admiration for the Carthusians, who 
follow a mode of life very similar in ideal to that described 
in the Riwle (which can be proved to have been known to 
the author of that treatise). We have again evidence that 
the present hypothesis puts the Ancren Riwle in the right 
environment. At the middle of the twelfth century—in 
religion, philosophy, and the arts, one of the most creative 
periods in history—the liberal party of the church evi- 
dently combined an unusual elasticity as to the forms of 
religious life with a most intense concern to avoid hypoc- 
risy (which also appears in the Riwle, v. supra, p. 522). 
Consequently the forms of monasticism that gained its 
special affection were those, like the life of a Carthusian or 
of an anchorite, in which, according to the phrase of the 
time, the members lived “ in a sepulchre.” This somewhat 
unusual combination of ideals appears in the Riwle. To 
understand the full contemporary meaning of that work, 
we must read the letters of Peter the Venerable; and we 
must read the Ancren Riwle to understand the spirit that 
actuated Abbot Herebert to bestow the goods of his abbey to 
perpetuity, on persons of the other sex who did not even 
come under the title of his own order. The sectarianism 
common to all ages was for a moment in abeyance, for 
the unspiritual importance attached to differences in usage 
in that age of the rise of many orders had stimulated the 
liberals of that generation to special magnanimity. 


Some details may be briefly mentioned which might 
serve as obstacles to the early date here given to the Riwle. 


(to whom he wrote the epistle on the Solitary Life) apparently 
made one, and it must be remembered that Marcigny, the house of 
women in which he took such an intense interest (where he also 
often stayed) included anchoresses. It is evident that the knowledge 
of the Carthusians was spread all over Europe long before the 
establishment of the first English house in 1174, and Guigo’s Cus- 
toms would doubtless also be known (by the instrumentality of 
Peter the Venerable, if no other way). 
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The most conspicuous obstacle comes from the fact that 
St. Bernard (either with or without the “ saint”) is 
quoted thirteen times. As has been stated above (p. 529 
n.) citations cannot certainly be taken as original: in any 
ease the author was a contemporary of Bernard, and the 
names may have been added later, during the circulation 
of the work for nearly a century. An anonymous work 
would inevitably gather such accretions. Quotations from 
early writers are in any case greatly in the majority. 

An obstacle may seem to exist in the apparent refer- 
ences (Morton, pp. 16, 32, 268) to the elevation at mass, 
since this has been said to have come into England at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Father Thurston, 
however, in his epoch-making analysis of the development 
of the later elevation from an earlier (always made), de- 
clares that the passages in the Riwle do not give certain 
information whether the earlier or later elevation is 
referred to,®! and one seems to imply the earlier. 

Another liturgical practise found in the Riwle that may 
appear to be of late introduction is the hanging of the 
Sacrament over the altar (p. 16). This, however, can be 
-arried back to the time of the Riwle, because the breaking 
of the chain which suspended the pyx over the altar was 
one of the ill omens at King Stephen’s mass at Lincoln in 
1140.9? 

Still another usage found in the Riwle that has been 
said to belong to the early thirteenth century is the 
frequent use in private devotions of the Ave Maria,** but 


"See the Tablet, 1907, Oct. 19, 26, Nov. 2. 

@See Father Bridgett’s History of the Holy Eucharist in Great 
Britain, new edition by Father Thurston, London, 1908, p_ 182; 
Henry of Huntingdon, Opera, Rolls Series, 1879, p. 271. 

*See Rock, 11, pp. 258 n. ff., and Bridgett (Our Lady’s Dowry, 
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later research has shown that among ascetics this custom 
goes back very far.®* 


p. 176f.), who combats Rock on its late introduction. H. Leclercq 
(Histowre des Conciles, Paris, 1913, v, 2nd part, App. Iv) gives a 
very complete article on the Ave Maria, treating its use by the 
Dominicans, ete. He notes one Aybert (d. 1140) who used it con- 
stantly. This man (in Hainault) was first a hermit, then a Bene- 
dictine monk, then a recluse visited from near and far (see Acta 
Sanctorum, April, 1, pp. 627 ff.) —The use of the Ave Maria in the 
present case would certainly cause no difficulty, for Aves make part 
of the devotion of the “ Five Psaims of the Virgin,” pp. 38 ff., first 
pointed out in the treatise by Father MacNabb (p. 3), and this devo- 
tion can be carried back to the middle of the twelfth century with 
the Aves as it is found in the Ancren Riwle (the form used by 
Jordan of Saxony, noted by Father MacNabb, does not contain the 
Aves; see Monumenta Ord. Fratr. Praedic. Hist., Louvain, 1896, 
I, p. 118). In one case we are told that the monk, on whose death 
‘(in 1163) a miracle followed connected with this devotion, was 
taught the custom of saying the psalms by Theobald, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, when he once stopped at St. Bertin’s Abbey, St. 
Omer, on his way home from Rome.—Theobald went to Rome for his 
pallium in Jan. 1139, and this journey may be in question (see 
Ward, Catalogue of the Romances in the British Musewm, London, 
1893, 1, p. 633).—He said he had heard in Italy that the custom 
was practised in Jerusalem. In this case it may have been brought 
home by any traveller. It should be noted that the daughter-in-law 
of “good Queen Maud” (later Abbess of Fontevraud) was the 
daughter of the King of Jerusalem, and that Marcigny had a 
daughter-house there (Cucherat, Cluny au XI° siécle, Autun, 1873, 
p. 92 n.). The church of the Holy City had its own liturgy, which 
was at some points very advanced in development (see J. Wickham 
Legg, Essays Liturgical and Historical, “Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge,” London, 1917, pp. 157 ff.). Jerusalem and 
crusading customs were doubtless of great interest at the time of 
the foundation of Kilburn.—A child is not taught the Ave in the 
time of the Riwle (see p. 210.—Cp. Rock, loc. cit.). 

* Several writers note how unsafe it is, in the case of devotional 
practises, to date the original use of a custom at the time it first 
appears in the documents. In this connection should be quoted the 
letter of Dr. Frere already mentioned: ‘The general character of 
the services seems to me to point rather to the 13th century than 
to the 12th, but this is not really cogent, because one knows very 


14 
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The present paper can be only a preliminary statement 
of the theory which is here suggested, and the general 
historical relations which make it so interesting cannot be 
more than touched on here. Since, however, in another 
article °° I have hinted at some of them, I must briefly 
return to the subject. 

We have evidence from the historical side of a religious 
revival in England during the reign of Stephen, of which 
the spirit expressed in the mystical English works earlier 
grouped together (supra, p. 513) is exactly characteristic. 
Passages quoted in my earlier article in which St. Aelred 
describes the devotion of Gilbertine nuns should be put 
side by side with the “ Katherine group,” or the ecstatic 
rhapsodies, for example, to show how likely it is that these 
pieces—also strongly mystical and specially concerned 
with the devotion of women—should have emanated from 
the same environment.°® The most actively germinating 


much less of the services of the 12th century than those either of 
the llth or 13th.” I wish to thank Dr. Frere both for his kind 
letter, and for permission to use it here. He wishes me to make 
clear that he gives ‘ only hasty impressions.’’ He makes no conclusion. 

“That in the Romanic Review, already mentioned, in which I 
group together the mystical works found in England in all three 
languages, and connect them with the historical evidence available 
which would seem to give hints as to their origin. 

“It should be noted that Kilburn by the foundation charter was 
to pray for the abbey of Fécamp, and it had been the Abbot of 
Fécamp of an earlier time who had circulated Anselm’s meditations 
\(see my earlier article, p. 184n.). A female recluse of Fécamp signs 
the mortuary roll (1122) of Vital of Savigny (Rouleaur des Morts, 
ed. L. Delisle, Société de UV'Histoire de la France, 1866, p. 296, 
281 ff.). Fécamp was to the dukes of Normandy much what Wes:- 
minster was to the kings of England. Edward the Confessor spent 
his exile here, and a close relation with England was kept up because 
this was the port of embarkation for England. Abbot J ‘im of 
Fécamp translated his interest in mysticism into practice, for he 
helped establish two monks as anchorites (L. Fallue, Histoire de 
Fécamp, Rouen, 1841, pp. 105, 129, et passim). 
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element in the England of Stephen was monasticism, and 
it would be very likely that it expressed itself in literature. 
Since, as we have seen, the Southern dialect at this time 
was used as a literary standard, it may be that some of the 
English mystical works written in Southern speech origi- 
nated in the Gilbertine houses of the North Midlands.*? 
Perhaps they were written by Gilbert himself, who, as we 
are told by his contemporary biographer, “ wrote books ” 
(p. x). From the historical side, therefore, the reign of 
Stephen would be a most likely time to put the mystical 
works in question, and the mystical rhapsodies in any case 
bear a very close relation to our treatise.°* The “ Kathe- 
rine group,” like the Ancren Riwle, shows a mixture of 
late and early forms.°® 

It must never be forgotten that the chronicle of Gaimar, 
which was written in the decade here suggested for 


the composition of the Ancren Riwle,’®® is preserved in 


only one manuscript which is as early as several in which 


the Riwle is found. The De Nugis Curialium of Walter 
Map exists in a unique manuscript written two hundred 
years after the composition of the work. There is there- 
fore no reason why the Ancren Riwle cannot be put back 
to the reign of Stephen, in spite of the lack of manuscripts 
of that period, if the evidence to do so is sufficiently 
strong. It is the purpose of the present paper to show an 


“This, we must remember, was the home of the scribe of T, which, 
as we should also remember, contained others of the mystical pieces 
(see Miihe, Ueber den im MS. Cotton Titus D XVIII erhaltenen Test 
der Ancren Riwle, Gottingen, 1901). The Riwle in T is adapted for 
both sexes (Miihe, pp. 48, 50). 

*Some sentences are identical in both works (v. Vollhardt)— 
which presents difficulties for the theory of a French original for 
the Riwle. 

“EF. BE. T. 8., No. 80, p. xvi. 

™ Tt is placed between 1135 and 1147 (see edition in the Rolls 
Series, 1888, m, introd., 1, p. xviii). 
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accumulation of coincidences that will localize the time of 
composition of the work as strongly as would the mention 
in the text of an author whose date is beyond question. I 
believe that the connection of the Ancren Riwle with 
Kilburn is supported by a range of evidence surprisingly 
exact and complete, when the remote period of history is 
considered with which we are dealing. The treatise was 
composed in the most important circles of its day, and 
we find our problem of tracing its connections made easy 
for us in consequence. The history and connections of 
Kilburn can be followed during a long period, and they 
agree so strikingly with the history and influences indi- 
cated for the anchorage of the Riwle, that it would seem 
impossible that two establishments could present such a 
series of parallels, sustained throughout such a term of 
years. Many questions connected with the history of the 
Riwle have been touched on in the preceding study, but 
they are all subordinate to the identification of the 
anchorage of the treatise with the hermitage of Kilburn. 
That identification stands and falls solely on the strength 
and peculiarity of the parallels drawn from the specific 
statements of the treatise, on the one hand, and from the 
historical records of Kilburn on the other. No conjec- 
tural evidence whatever enters the discussion at this point, 
which is the cardinal one of the whole investigation. 


APPENDIX 


The present section will comment on the article by the 
Rey. Vincent MacNabb, O. P., in the Modern Language 
Review, x1, pp. 1 ff., which seeks to ascribe the Ancren 
Riwle to the authorship of Robert Bacon, O. P. The 
earlier claims to the authorship made for Simon de Ghent 
and for Richard Poore have been conclusively refuted, as 
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Mr. Macaulay makes clear (pp. 77-8): Simon de Ghent 
is apparently the author of the Latin version, and the 
connection with Tarente, on which the conjecture as to 
Poore’s authorship is entirely founded, belongs only to this 
form of the work.1°! Many of Father MacNabb’s argu- 
ments have already been either matched or refuted, but 
others require some special mention. 

The basis of Father MacNabb’s whole article is the 
two passages (Morton, pp. 24, 412) in which the anchor- 
esses are given the usages of “our lay-brothers.” Since 
the directions given almost—not entirely—coincide with 
Dominican practise, Father MacNabb concludes that the 
author was a Dominican. His hypothesis therefore loses 
its foundation, when we discover that the passages in ques- 
tion must certainly be interpolations, perhaps due to a 


Dominican scribe.?°? 
The reference to the lay brothers on p. 24, in which the 


Mr. Macaulay implies (p. 473) that the “ anchorite sisters” .f 
Ghent for whom he made this version could not belong to the house 
of Tarente, which was Cistercian. But the fact that anchorites 
lived under the protection of religious houses must be taken into 
account, and it may be that the term “apud Tarente” refers to 
residence near the Abbey in some such capacity.—It is interesting 
that Bee, in the abbacy of Anselm (who was their special friend), 
took under its protection three women who lived as recluses outside 
the cloister 1079-99. Two of these were great ladies retired from 
the world, of whom one was the mother of Abbot Crispin of West- 
minster (see le Chanoine Porée, Histoire de l’'abbaye du Rec, Evreux, 
1901, 1, pp. 182-3). One may wonder whether the corrody of Gilbert 
miy not have been given to the ladies of Ki'burn in memory of the 
earlier trio, of whom his mother had been one. It will be recalled 
that Abbot Herebert has been thought to have come from Bec with 
Crispin.—There were regular Dominican recluses (see Clay, p. 78). 

™ The part relating to the lay-brothers is lacking in the West- 
minster Customary as we have it, and the hours given in the related 
Customary of Canterbury (p. 281) are not those of the Riwle.—The 
author of the Riwle says (p. 6) that the unlearned must say their 


hours “in other wise.” 
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anchoresses are told to say their hours by Pater Nosters, 
like these illiterate persons, is absurdly out of keeping 
with the rest of the work; for the sisters have already been 
told (p. 20) to “say their hours as they have been 
written,” and it is very evident that they are able to read 
both Latin and the vernacular. If it be urged that the 
directions in question are intended for the serving 
maidens, it can be answered that they are then superfluous 
and contradictory; for these have been already provided 
for in the hours to be used by the sick and the illiterate 
(Pe ne con oder uhtsong, oSer ne mei hit siggen. . . . p. 
46,—Ki ne siet altre matines ou ne les puit dire... . f. 
Sv.) The number of Pater Nosters here arranged for 
differs entirely from those of ‘‘ our lay-brethren,” and they, 
rather than the latter, seem referred to for the lay-sisters 
in the concluding summary; “ Si ele ne siet rien deliure, 
die par pater nostres et par aueez ses houres” (f. 69, 
Morton, p. 424); the latter contain no Aves, whereas 
these bear an important part in the former. 
_ A further fact lessens the authority of the passage. It 
is found only in N, and though, as we have seen, this copy 
at p. 192 gives a unique text which we believe to be 
the original, the two cases differ entirely. The authority 
of the earlier divergence is upheld by the partial agree- 
ment of other manuscripts, and by evidence found in other 
parts of the work, whereas in the present instance the 
omission of the passage from all other copies is the least 
suspicious detail in its connection. 

The passage, it should be noted, gains in continuity by 
the omission of the reference to the lay-brothers. The 


sentence, “ In this manner you may say, if you will, your 
Pater Nosters” then applies to the elaborate series of 
Pater Nosters which follows—three for the Trinity, five 
for the Five Wounds, ete.—and this complicated devotion 
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is a way of “ saying your Pater Nosters”’ very suitable to 
the cultivated anchoresses. The French text seems to 
make this application certain, for it makes of the sentence 
a heading parallel to many in this text: “ Coment vous 
deuez dire voz pater nostres en lonourance de la trinitee. 
Dieu tout puissant,” ete. (f. 5v). 

The second reference to the lay-brothers can be as 
decisively disposed of as the other on the basis of the 
French text, which here omits the reference (though Mr. 
Macaulay has neglected to note the fact) as follows: “ A 
queux jours vous deuez estre accommunez (rubric). Len 
tient le miens de la chose ge len ad souent, pur ceo ne deuez 
vous estre (the English here introduces “bute ase ure 
leawude bredren beod,” p. 412) acuminez dedenz lan fors 
quinze foiz” (f. 67). In the ensuing list of dates the more 
precise “‘ Ascension Day,” ‘“ Christmas,” and “le jour 
seint Johan le Baptiste” ure substituted for the “ Holy 
Thursday,” “ Midwinter Day,” and “ Midsummer ” of the 
English copies.1°* All the circumstances would make it 
appear that the French here offers the original text, and 
its virtue is again proved. 

The “connection with Salisbury diocese ” brought by 


™ On the identity of these terms see the Oxford Dictionary.—To 
match Father MacNabb’s reference to the special devotion to Mary 
Magdalen evident in this passage, see St. Anselm’s veneration of 
this saint, noted in my former article (p. 188n.). The connection 
which Father MacNabb seeks to make between the use of the term 
“the order of St. James” and the title “Jacobitae” given to the 
Dominicans, is surely unnecessary, since the author has given his 
own explanation of the phrase. If a cult of St. James is needed 
with which Kilburn can be connected, it can be found at Reading 
Abbey, where one of wide patronage developed on Henry I’s present- 
ing the house with a relic of St. James the Great in 1125, or there- 
abouts. See the history of the Abbey by J. B. Hurry, London, 1901, 
pp. 95, 130, 163. It was St. James the Great whose name is given 
to the Dominicans (v. Ducange), but the epistle which gives the 
title to the anchoresses belongs to St. James the Less. 
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Father MacNabb into his argument (p. 5) belongs, as has 
already been noted, only to the Latin text. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the present hypothesis, by con- 
necting the work with Westminster, offers a perfect 
explanation for the interest shown in the work by the 
anchoresses of Tarente, especially if attached to the nun- 
nery. This house was taken under the special protection 
of Henry III, the rebuilder of Westminster; the king’s 
sister was buried there, and Richard Poore bequeathed 
his interest in Tarente to Queen Eleanor. It would be 
very likely, considering the special interest of the king 
in both abbeys in the time of Simon de Ghent, that the 
women at Tarente would learn of the treatise written for 
the only house of women connected with Westminster. It 
may be that we have here a case of the propagation of the 
Riwle, like those referred to in B.?% 

Father MacNabb refers (p. 6) to the Mirror of St. 
Edmund as written for women, but it is addressed in the 
first line to men, and was written for the monks of 
Pontigny.?°* 

Some of the points made by Father MacNabb can be 
turned to the account of the present hypothesis. This is 
true of his reference (p. 5) to the mention of the house 
addressed in the additions of B, as “the cloister over 
which Jesus Christ is high Prior ”—of interest because 
Kilburn was by this time called a Priory.'°* His finding 


See Matthew Paris, Historia Anglorum, Rolls Series, 1866, 1, 
pp. 397, 405, Dugdale, v. pp. 619 ff. The place came to be known-- 
even in charter—as “ Locus Reginae super Tarent.” 

© See W. Wallace, Life of St. Edmund of Canterbury, London, 
1893, p. 352. The interest in the religious education of women in 
the thirteenth century was surely not so remarkable as that in the 
twelfth. This will be discussed in a later paper. 

This passage may represent a real habit of thought of the house. 
The Virgin was considered to be the head of Marcigny, and her seat 
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support for his theory (p. 4) in the mention of friars by 
B is surely a boomerang, for if the work were written by 
a friar, or in the time of friars, it is very strange that 
they are not once mentioned in the original text. 

A group of details connected by Father MacNabb with 
Dominican influence can be shown to be of general use in 
the church. He refers to “ venia” (p. 4) as a “ technical 
phrase used daily by Dominicans,” but a reference to 
Dueange will show that it was in constant use by all 
religious orders. In the blood-letting four times a year 
(p. 3) also, the Dominicans were not peculiar, since the 
Cistercians did the same: moreover both these orders set 
seasons, whereas the Riwle, the Benedictines and the 
Cluniaes did not.’°* The blessing of a drink taken be- 
tween meals (ibid.) would seem too natural to need men- 
tion, were it not that we are told in connection with Wulf- 
stan of Worcester, the last of the Old English bishops 
(who always practised it), that it was specially character- 


istic of the English.1°* His chaplain (on the death of the 
bishop in 1095) became a monk at Westminster, where he 
lived for twenty years—aswe are told by Osbertof Clare.’ 

The directions to the sisters to sit and stand alternately 


and portion were always provided (Pignot, m, p. 35). It may be 
that the Carthusians sometimes took Christ for their head in the 
same fashion, for John of Salisbury mentions that they call no saint 
their founder, and adds: “ Alii Basilium, alii Benedictum, hi Au- 
gustinum, at isti singularem magistrum habent, dominum Jesum 
Christum ” (Opera, Iv, p. 183).—The use of “distinctions” and of 
interpretations of Hebrew names, connected by Father MacNabb with 
Dominican influence (pp. 3, 6), means no more than a scholastic 
training in the author. This point will be discussed in a later paper. 

“See J. W. Clark, op. cit., p. Ixvi. 

** Chronicle of Abingdon, Rolls Series, 1858, 1, p. 49, 11, p. 464. 

™ Gilbert Crispin, p. 31. It is perhaps a sign of the English 
character of the convent that the Westminster Customary uses the 
old English habit of holding a cup (p. 127). 
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during psalmody, to rise and bow at the Gloria Patri, and 
to sit at Placebo till the Magnificat (MacNabb, p. 3) find 
precedent in the customs of Augustinian canons, who 
divided their convent into two choirs, rising and sitting 
alternately, and bowing “ choir to choir” at Gloria Patri. 
They sat at Placebo, except at certain psalms, of which 
the first was Magnificat.'° It is significant that the 
question of saving the religious person from over-great 
fatigue from long-standing was one much under considera- 
tion at the time of the composition of the Riwle.'™ 

In conclusion, Father MacNabb compares (p. 6) the 
passages in the Riwle describing the austerities practised 
by a friend of the author, with similar ascetic practises 
attributed to Edmund Ritch by Robert Bacon. This 
analogy can be shown to be neither exact nor peculiar. 

The use of austerities like those in question was 
extremely common among the more ascetic persons of the 
twelfth century, as reference to Miss Clay’s Hermits and 


Anchorites will show, and earlier they had made part of 
the special message of Peter Damian. An example can be 
quoted from approximately the same time and environ- 
ment as the first ladies of Kilburn, which fits the deserip- 
tion of the Riwle more closely than that given by Father 
Mae Nabb. 

William de Lacie, the hermit who, with Ernisius chap- 


™ See Clark, pp. 82, 98. The part which would treat this subject 
is missing from the Westminster Customary. The division into 
alternate choirs seems to have been a general monastic custom 
(Marténe, De Antiquis Monachorum Ritibus, Lyons, 1690, pp. 26 ff.). 

™ Peter the Venerable makes some alleviation in this regard in 
his reformed statutes of Cluny (c. 1043), and the Rule of the Temple 
criticizes the immoderate standing that had been practised (p. 26: 
These relaxations perhaps represent a reaction from the ideal of the 
eleventh century, which may be seen in Peter Damian. He views 
with the greatest horror the sitting during divine service which 
he had witnessed in France (op. cit., ec. 641 ff.). 
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lain of “ good Queen Maud,” founded Lanthony Priory, 
wore articles which may be quoted side by side with those 
mentioned in the Riwle, and those ascribed to St. 
Edmund :!?? 


Edmund: A. R. (p. 382): Lacie: 
Lorica “ Brunie ” Lorica 
Cilicium “* Here ” Cilicium 
Funiculum Iron bands around Funiculum 
triplice middle 
Seapulare plum- Thick bands Close, heavy bind- 
beum around arms ing for lorica.1!* 


Since the lorica had sleeves, the binding of Lacie’s 
cost»me may duplicate all the “ bands” of the Riwle. It 
should also be noted that he wears all these instruments 
continuously, as also seems to be true of the person 
described in the Riwle, whereas St. Edmund wears some 
of his only during Lent and Advent.’4* Since the person 
described in the Riwle also “ fasts, wakes and labors,” it 


™ They are mentioned in a chronicle written in the late twelfth 
century, printed in Dugdale, v1, pp. 128 ff. 

Lacie wore “ferri pondus non modicum; nam loricam . 
sibi strictissime circumdedit ” (p. 129). Peter Damian is always 
describing the feats of one “ Dominicus Loricatus.” We can be cer- 
tain that this man’s lorica was fastened much like that described in 
the Riwle: “Duobus autem ferreis circulis in corpore cingitur, 
duobus item per brachiorum armos arctatur” (c. 747). The austeri- 
ties described by Peter make us understand the reaction manifested 
by the author of the Riwle against such forms of holiness—As an 
example of the familiar relations kept up with the court by Lacie 
and Ernisius, we are told that “good Queen Maud ” once by a trick 
slipped a purse between Lacie’s lorica and haircloth, when she could 
not get him to take it any other way. The first church at Lanthony 
had been dedicated in 1108, and Lacie had led a hermit’s life many 
years before. 
™ Father MacNabb implies (p. 6) that the woman whose austerities 
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is natural to suppose that he must be someone quite free 
from the occupations of the active life. 

It would appear that the theory of Bacon’s authorship 
ean be refuted as conclusively as the two earlier on the 
field. When we reject the references to the lay-brothers, it 
loses its basis: nevertheless, Father MacNabb, by pointing 
out significant details in the Riwle hitherto unnoticed, 
has made a permanent contribution to the study of the 
treatise. 

Horr Emity Aten. 


are referred to may be Rich’s mother, but it is a part of his theory 
to see Dominican influence in the Riwle (which puts it after ?221), 
the reference is made in the present, and Mabel Rich died about 1203 
(Wallace, p. 69). 
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Coester’s Spanish Grammar 


This book emphasizes the essential facts of Spanish 
grammar, and encourages the actual use of the language 
through the reading of connected Spanish, the writing of 
intelligible Spanish letters, and the using of colloquial ex- 
pressions necessary to social and commercial intercourse. 
The additional features of the newest edition are the illus- 
trations and the questionnaires on them. $1.32. 


Marcial Dorado’s Primeras Lecciones de 


Espanol 

A brief, clear presentation of grammar in English with 
plenty of oral drill and conversational practice in Spanish. 
The lessons are brief. Each one contains reading matter, 
Spanish-English vocabulary, conversation, and varied exer- 
cises, including abundant provision for translation from 
English into Spanish. The illustrations, of which there is a 
large number, depict in charming fashion child life in Span- 
ish countries and provide an excellent basis for conver- 
sation. 96 cents. 


Harrison’s Elementary Spanish Reader 


A simple first reader that gives the student at an early 
seas an extensive vocabulary of everyday Spanish and a 

nowledge of Spanish sentence-structure. It contains folk 
stories internationally familiar, simple modern Spanish 
narratives, conundrums, anecdotes, and several fables by 
Iriarte. The selections are interesting and lend themselves 
admirably to oral and written free reproduction. The 
anecdotes and fables furnish suitable material for memory 
work. 56 cents. 
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Recent Publications 


SOUS LES ARMES 


Edited with introduction, notes, maps and vocabulary by 
Marcet Moravup of the French High Commission, Washington, 
D. C., and Lecturer in French at the University of Toronto. 
A collection of extracts from well-known French writers giving 
a connected account of the war on the French front, and vivid 
pictures of various aspects of the great conflict from the French 
point of view. 


FRONTAURA: LAS TIENDAS 


Diélogos humoristicos. Edited with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary by A. F. Wurrrem, Assistant Professor in Harvard 
University. vii+ 152 pp. 16mo. 60 cents. 

Amusing snapshots of Madrid life by one of Spain’s best costum- 
bristas. The conversations take place in café and restaurant as well 
as in shops selling groceries, meat, bread, confectionery, gloves, 
shoes, clothing, dry goods, cigars, books, etc. Thus the vocabulary 
is that of everyday life and most practical. The book has long been 
a favorite in Spain for its humor and trueness to life. 


CERVANTES: NOVELAS EJEMPLARES. (Selections) 


Edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Hugo A. 
RENNERT, Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. xii + 
218 pp. 16mo. 90 cents. 

La Gitanilla is a model of the short story, full of lively descrip- 
tions and told with all the richness and charm of the author’s style; 
El Licenciado Vidriera is a fantastic sketch with flashes of wit and 
delicate irony. 


ALARCON: EL CAPITAN VENENO 


Edited with exercises and vocabulary by VENTURA FUENTES 
and Victor E. Francors of the College of the City of New York. 
vi-+ 229 pp. 16mo. 60 cents. 

This is undoubtedly one of the most popular stories for second- 
year Spanish classes. This edition is especially notable for its abun- 
dance of exercises, which are carefully worked out and varied so as 
. — a review of Spanish grammar and practice in the use 
of idioms. 
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For The Student Of Literature 


ENGLISH PAGEANTRY. AN HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 

By Rosert Wiruineton, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of English Language 
and Literature in Smith College. Vol. I. Quarto. Cloth. 258 pages, with 
plates. $3.50. 

As a whole this work surveys English pageantry from ancient times to the 
present and aims to interest the general reader as well as the scholar. So far 
as possible, the pageants chosen for analysis are described in the words of 
contemporary accounts, some of which were never before published. Volume I 
deals with the elements of pageantry, the pageantic features of tournament and 
early masque, the development of ‘“‘ royal entry’ from 1300, and the growth of 
the Elizabethan pageants. 


SONNETS AND OTHER LYRICS 
Sy Ropert Sittiman Hiviyer, A.B. S8vo. Boards. 67 pages. 75 cents. 
Thiriy-four sonnets make up the greater part of this volume by a new poet 
of much promise. Mr. Hillyer writes with a smoothness of finish and a simplicity 
of diction that prove the enduring possibilities of formal verse. The wistfulness 
of his mood, charmingly reminiscent at times of Sidney and Shakespeare, indicates 
that he has caught the true poetic quality. ‘Mr. Hillyer,” says The Poetry 
Journal, “ is sensible to the architectural line and the rhythm of the great sonnets, 
and there is a romantic flavor and a rich and sonorous music in his own which 

records an enviable beginning for any poet.” 


FOUR ESSAYS 
By Murray Antuony Porter, Ph. D., late Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages in Harvard University. Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, 
Vol. III. 8vo. Cloth. 139 pages. $1.25. 

Three of these essays represent Professor Potter’s lifelong interest in Petrarch, 
regarding him as author, man, and critic and reader. They are not only com- 
prehensive and exact in scholarship but thoroughly readable, and show him as a 
living, appealing figure. Through his acknowledged egotism, vanity, and jealousy 
glow his own greatness and the romance of his time. The final essay, on “‘ The 
Horse as an Epic Character,’ is an entertaining glimpse of the author’s wide 
acquaintance with the epic literature and the folklore of Europe and the Orient. 


THE OLD FARMER AND HIS ALMANAC 
By Grorce Lyman Kitrreper, LL. D., Litt. D., Gurney Professor of English 
Literature in Harvard University. S8vo. Cloth. 403 pages. $2.25. 

A most interesting series of studies of the antiquities of New England, based on 
The Old Farmer’s Almanac. Since Thomas, the editor of the Almanac, wrote for 
his own contemporaries, his records have all the value of incidental testimony. 
In developing the topics suggested by these records, Professor Kittredge had 
recourse particularly to the older New England writers and to foreign travelers in 
America, of whom there were many soon after the Revolution. At times, however, 
he has gone farther afield, as in dealing with astrology and witchcraft or in tracing 
the history of the engravings which adorn the Calendar. 


Your bookseller will gladly order these if they are not in stock. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


17 Randall Hall 280 Madison Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
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OXFORD RUSSIAN PLAIN TEXTS 
New Series under the general editorship of NeviLt ForBes 
Cr. 8vo (7% x5), limp cloth 
Just Issued 


Goncharév. Men-Servants of Other Days, edited by Nevill Forbes. | 


Pp. 80. 60e. 
Korolénko. In the Night, Easter Eve, edited by Nevill Forbes. 
Pp. 96. 60e. 
Krilév. Select Fables, edited by G. E. Underwood. Pp. 64. 50c. 
Previously Issued 


Leo Tolstéy. A Prisoner of the Caucasus. Pp. 64. 40c. 
Turgénev. Pegasus, BiryGk, Forest and Steppe. Pp. 56. 40c. 


Dostoévski. A Christmas-Tree and a Wedding, An Honest Thief. | 


Pp. 64. 50c. 
Gogél. An Old-World Country-House. Pp. 64. 50c. 
Pushkin. The Queen of Spades. Pp. 64. 40c. 


Editions of the above will also be issued 
with introductions, notes and vocabularies 





OXFORD FRENCH SERIES 


BY AMERICAN SCHOLARS 
General Editor: RAyMonpD WEEKS, Ph. D. 
Crown 8vo (714x5), cloth. With introduction and notes. 
Just Issued 


ADOLPHE, by Benxsamin Constant. Edited with an introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary by Wit1aAM Morton Dey, Ph.D. Intro- 


duction and Bibliography pp. xxii, Preface 1-5, Text 7-116, Notes | 


119-121, French-English Vocabulary 125-164 


The first American annotated school edition of this short story. | 
Most crities do not hesitate to call this the masterpiece of the roman | 
@analyse on account of its psychological penetration, its exactness | 


of style, and its simplicity. 


It is suitable for second year classes in high schools and colleges. | 


Previously Issued 


FRENCH SCIENTIFIC READER, edited with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary by Francis DANIELS. Pp. xvii + 748 (text 541), 
with 13 illustrations. $1.75. 

PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH, the essentials of 
French Pronunciation and Grammar for High Schools and first 
year College work, by L. H. ALEXANDER. Pp. xx + 355. $1.00. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, by James Geppes. Pp. 278. 75c. | 
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Centro de estudios hist6ricos. Paseo de Recoletos, 20, Madrid. 





PUBLICACIONES DE LA “ REVISTA 
DE FILOLOGIA ESPANOLA ” 


Esta revista se ha propuesto formar una colleccién de libros 
escogidos sobre lengua y litteratura espaiola, destinados 
a la ensefitanza cientifica y practica de estas materias 


ACABA DE PUBLICARSE: 


RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 


ANTOLOGIA DE PROSISTAS 
CASTELLANOS 


Ofrece este libro una abundante colleccién de trozos selectos 
sacados de los autores que con mas arte presentan los rasgos 
caracteristicos de nuestro genio literario, desde la prosa del rey 
Sabio hasta los escritores del siglo xIx. 


Cada autor va precedido de observaciones sobre su signifi- 
cacién literaria, caracter de su lengua y peculiaridades de su 
estilo; y al pie de las p4ginas abundantes notas aclaran las 
principales dificultades de sentido y llaman la atencién sobre 
las construcciones mas interesantes. 


Un volumen en 8°, de 384 pags., encuadernado en tela. 
Precio: 4,50 pesetas. 


Los pedidos a 


G. E. STECHERT & CO. 
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SYLLABUS AND SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF 


LESSING, GOETHE, SCHILLER 


With Topical and Chronological Notes and Comparative 
Chronological Tables 
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WM. ADDISON HERVEY 


Professor in Columbia University 


New York 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 
Columbia University Press Bookstore 
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Heath’s Modern Language Series 


New Publications, September 1918 
FRENCH 


Armand: GRAMMAIRE ELEMENTAIRE, augmentée et illustrée. 
x + 322 pp. $1.28. 
A full year’s work in French for High School and Junior High School students. 


Knowles and Favard: GRAMMAIRE DE LA CONVERSATION, 
Part II. xi+ 179 pp. 80 cents. 


A résumé in simple French of the grammatical principles presented inductively 
in Part I. 


Dumas: LA TULIPE NOIRE. /n press. 


An entirely new edition with direct-method exercises by Professor C. Fontaine. 
Gautier: JETTATURA,. vii+ 199 pp. 56 cents. 
A vocabulary has been added by the editor, Professor A. Schinz. 
Pattou: CAUSERIES EN FRANCE avec Conversations Militaires. 
ix + 257 pp. $1.00. 


Seventeen realistic dialogues rich in idiomatic expressions concerning military 
and related activities have been added to the original Causeries en France. The 
Conversations Militaires are also published separately. 40 cents. 


GERMAN 
Greenfield: An INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL GERMAN. 
xxxi + 374 pp. $1.40. 


These selections from recent chemical publications aim to give students a solid 
foundation on which to build for subsequent independent study. 


Ihrig: WORD FORMATION AND SYNTAX. vi+ 98 pp. 40 cents. 


An introduction to the study of composition and derivation of words based on 
Greenfield: Technical and Scientific German. 


SPANISH 


Benavente: TRES COMEDIAS. xxxvi+ 189 pp. 72 cents. 
(Sin querer, De pequefias causas ..., Los intereses creados) 
Edited by Dr. John Van Horne, and with a characterization of Benavente, the 
foremost Spanish dramatist of to-day, by Professor Federico de Onfs. 


Calderén: EL ALCALDE DE ZALAMEA. xxxviii+ 198 pp. 80 cts. 


Edited by Professor James Geddes, Jr. A scholarly edition. 


SPANISH FABLES IN VERSE. xi+ 132 pp. 60 cents. 





Fifty-one fables by Iriarte and other noted writers in this genre. Edited by 
Miss Elizabeth C. Ford and Professor J. D. M. Ford. 


McHale: COMMERCIAL SPANISH. ix + 321 pp. $1.40. 


A unique textbook for learning not only Spanish, but also many important facts 
about commercial procedure in Spanish-speaking countries. It is a book of 
exceptional utility. 


Walsh: PRIMER LIBRO DE LECTURA, In press. 


A simple, illustrated Spanish reader, designed primarily for High School and 
Junior High School classes, which contains abundant and varied exercise material. 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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